Chicago’s  No.  1 
buying  guidel 


Advertising  linage 
placed  in  each  Chicago 
newspaper  in  1955 


TRIBUNE 

52,486.005 

47.6% 


NEWS 

22,287,945 

20.2% 


SUN-TIMES 

20,022,901 

1 8.2% 


AMERICAN 

15,476,259 

14.0% 


DURING  1955.  advertisers  placed  52.486.005  lines  of  advertising  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  They  advanced  the  lead  of  the  Tribune  over  the  second 
Chicago  newspaper  to  30.198.060  lines. 

When  one  newspaper  in  a  four-newspaper  market  earns  such  decisive 
preference,  one  conclusion  is  inevitable.  That  newspaper  produces  buying  action 
in  volume  unmatched  by  any  other  medium. 

Tribune  sales  power  can  help  you  cash  in  on  the  opportunities  booming 
Chicago  affords.  Get  the  full  story  today  from  your  nearest 
Tribune  representative. 

(Elrkajpcr  QTnbinit 

TMI  WOKLD'S  OUBATIST  NtWSrAriH 
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—for  fast,  in-line  plate  casting  and  finishing 


Designed  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  smaller  city  FOR  TENSIONPLATE  LOCKUP. .  .The  IFOOD 

newspapers ...  a  compact,  efficient  plate  casting  and  AUTOMILLER  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 

finishing  machine  that  combines  accuracy  and  uniform-  NEW  STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  If  you 

ity  of  production  w'ith  time-saving  in-line  operation.  run  color  you  can  pre-register  color  plates  on  the 

Automiller,  ready  for  the  press. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  ABOUT  THE  EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES  OF  THIS  NEW  PLATE  CASTING  MACHINE 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

EXECUTIVE  AND  SALES  OFFICE;  601  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

r\  — r  ■ 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More! 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  over  600,000  population. 


•  For  example,  in  1955,  Automotive  Store  Sales  in  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Indianapolis  were  almost  $200,0(X),000  . . .  twice 
the  average  for  the  nation's  200  leading  counties.* 

That’s  because  the  average  income  per  family  in  this 
great  market  is  $6,669.00 — 39.3%  above  the  national  aver¬ 
age — and  10th  among  cities  of  600,000  and  over.* 

In  adtlition.  Indianapolis  has  many  other  essential  mar¬ 
ket  advantages  for  you,  too! 


►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 


►  It’s  Easily  Reached  . . .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Indianapolis  Star 
and  The  Indianapolis  News.  IF rite  for  coiuplete  market  data. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


i 

^Hookers*  Increase  Exeunt  to  PR 

To  THE  Editor:  We  were  To  the  Editor:  Personal 
naturally  delighted  to  see  the  Mention  in  your  June  16  edi- 
“Sell  the  ‘Hooker'  ”  editorial  in  tion  reported  70  items.  Eleven 
the  June  23  issue  of  Editor  of  these  items  told  of  people 

&  Publisher. _  leaving  newspaper  work.  Eight 

We  started  this  drive  for  of  the  eleven  went  into  public 
hookers  late  in  1951  and  the  relations  work,  one  joined  an 
first  records  became  available  advertising  agency,  one  went 
in  1952:  into  the  real  estate  business 

Number  Linage 

time  to  fiction  wnting. 

lyoo......  l.jb,701  3,487,8.17  ^  newspaper  man  coming 

You  will  note  a  72%  increase  back  into  the  field — a  chap 
in  NUMBER  of  hookers  over  who  rejoined  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
this  four-year  period.  Dispatch  after  a  year  absence 

Most  satisfactory  of  all,  of  free-lance  public  relations 
course,  is  that  time  and  again 

we  are  told  of  increase  in  sales  I’d  like  to  see  comments  on 
due  to  the  correcting  of  in-  this  by  Irv  Dillard,  Norm 
adequate  distribution,  enlisting  Isaacs  and  Louis  Lyons, 
of  retailers’  support  and  inter-  John  T.  Rills 

est,  and  other  factors — all  in¬ 
herent  in  the  hooker  tech-  P®"  American  Rank, 
nique.  Miami,  Fla. 

I.  H.  MacDonald, 

General  Manager, 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  / 

Publisher  Assoektion,  JukcA 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Headlines: 

A  Scout  Is  Grateful  Hold  Two  Boys  in  Fire  At 

To  the  Editor:  I  take  plea-  Church.  —  Brockton  (Mass.) 
sure  in  advising  you  that  the  Enterprise. 
following  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  forty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  .America : 

“The  National  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  its 
forty-sixth  annual  meeting  as¬ 
sembled  records  its  profound  Aiken  Negro  Shoots  Self  At 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  Hot  Spot.  —  Aiken  (S.  C.) 
nation’s  newspapers,  maga-  Standard  &  Review. 

zines,  radio  and  television  sta-  • 

tions,  newsreels,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  advertising  agencies  I*^*^  Drinks  Some  Broth  As 

which  have  helped  bring  the  Spirits  Remain  High.  —  Syra- 
story  of  Scouting  so  effectively  (N.A.)  Post-Standard, 

to  the  American  people.  We  • 

are  grateful  to  all  public  re¬ 
lations  media  and  personnel  for  Ike  Will  Be  In  Hospital 
their  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  success  of  the  Bo; 

Scouts  of  .America.” 

ARTirnt  A.  Sciii’CK 

Chief  Scout  Executive, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


LOCATION :  The  county  seat  of  Clinton  County — on  the 
bis  bend  of  the  Miuisiippi — the  eaitern-moBt  city  in  Iowa. 
POPULATION ;  City  zone  33,500;  ReUil  trading  area 
flt.OOO. 

EMPLOYMENT ;  68  industries,  railroads  and  utilities  em¬ 
ploy  7600  people.  Principal  products  are  cellophane:  com 
products;  women’s  garments;  feeds;  wood  and  steel  build- 
inx  materials;  engines;  bridges;  wire  specialties;  cement 
blocks:  butter;  furniture;  and  paper  cartons.  Annual 
payrolls  exceed  $28,000,000. 

FARMING;  Clinton  area  farms  rank  among  the  top  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn,  soybeans  and  small  grains.  Center  of  the 
greatest  fat  cattle  raising  area  in  the  world.  High  in 
production  of  hogs  and  dairy  products. 

RESOURCES  AND  SALES:  Income  per  consumer  spending 
unit  is  $5000,  in  the  county — with  retail  sales  of  nearly 
$75  million. 

NEWSPAPER;  The  CLINTON  HERALD  dominates  Clinton 
and  Jackson  counties  in  Iowa  and  Carroll  and  Whiteside 
counties  in  Illinois  with  a  circulation  of  22,796  daily,  eve¬ 
ning,  (ABC). 

An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in  this 
area  regularly.  He  knows  the  market. 


RcpretcnHiig  The  MIddlewest  Newspaper  List 


DgrnoiT 
TBiSITT  9-0t2Z 


Women  Critical  A.s  Syna¬ 
gogue  Roof  Collapses. — Newton 
(Kas.)  Kansan. 


Send  for  new  market  data  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  Quad-City  metro¬ 
politan  area — one  of  the  first  100 
markets.  Now  over  l/j-million 
people.  Address  Mr.  Harold 
Swanson,  Rock  Island  Argus,  Rock 
Island,  III. 


100  At  Pubic  Hearing  on 
Rezoning  Dispute.  —  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times  I’nion. 
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SALES  POWER 


“He  contacted  the  regional  office  last  week!" 

THROUGH  COOPERATIVE  TEAMWORK 


“He  was  at  the  home  office  a  few  days  ago” 


Consider  the  number  of  people  involved  in 
market  and  media  selections.  Without  probing 
deeply,  these  are:  retailers  and  wholesalers, 
distributor  and  district  offices,  home  offices  and 
advertising  departments,  plus  their  advertising 
agencies.  Branham-men  are  aware  of  this 
complex  situation  in  the  selection  of  markets 
and  media.  With  cooperative  assistance  avail¬ 
able  from  eleven  offices,  Branham-men  have 
the  contacts  to  whom  they  personally  offer 
market  and  media  information.  This  sales 
power  helps  produce  better  planning  for  the 
advertisers  and  more  business  for  the  proper¬ 
ties  represented. 


“He  received  the  order  from  the  agency  today!” 


NEW  YORK 

99  Park  Ave. 

Murray  Hill  2-4606 

TWX-NY  1-1730 

CHICAGO 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Central  6-5726 

TWX-CG  1125 

DETROIT 

General  Motors  Bldg. 

Trinity  1-0440 

TWX-DE  476 

DALLAS 

Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 

Sterling  5831 
TWX-DL  190 

ATLANTA 

Rhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 
Walnut  3025 

CHARLOTTE 

Liberty  Life  Bldg. 

Edison  2-8839 

ST.  LOUIS 

Title  Guaranty  Bldg. 

Chestnut  1-6192 

MEMPHIS 

Sterick  Bldg. 

Jackson  6-2344 

MIAMI 

496  N.E.  29th  Terrace 
9-4685 

LOS  ANGELES 

6399  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Webster  1-1551 

TWX-LA  919 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

703  Market  St. 

Yukon  2-1582 

TWX-SP  548 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

ona  I  M.cr  tisin^  l^epreAenlaliueS 
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CHECK  THESE 


MICRO  PHOTO 


•  • .  and  you'll  know  why  we 
microfilm  more  newspapers 

than  all  other  commercial 
services  combined! 

These  five  BIG  firsts...  all  pioneered  by  Micro  Photo 
...hove  been  so  enthusiastically  accepted  by  news¬ 
papers  the  country  over  that  we  are  now  filming 

•  more  dailies  than  ALL  other  commercial  microfilming 
services  combined: 

1  TWO-PAGE  MICROFILMING— popularized  by 
■  Micro  Photo.  We’ve  specialized  in  this  economical 
method  of  reproduction  for  over  ten  years. 

0  LARGER  PAGE  IMAGE  —  an  exclusive  ...  that 
gives  our  customers  reading  quality  comparable 
to  expensive  1-page  per  exposure  film. 

Q  LOW  COST,  ONE-WAY  CARTON— makes  it 
easy  to  ship  newspapers  to  our  laboratory. 

^  ARCHIVAL  STORAGE  —  on  a  large  scale  for 
"  clients’  negative  film...  at  no  extra  cost. 

MICRO-CLIP  —  the  first  practical,  inexpensive 
method  of  microfilming  clippings. 

. . .  and,  of  course,  all  our  film  is  processed  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 
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Gallipolis  Interlude 


CATEWoon,  Gai.lipulis,  Ohio 


VF  .4LLEY-I’OLH;e/’  intoned  the  hus  driver  as  I  arrived  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  home  town  of  the  late  Oscar  Odd  McIntyre, 
boy  made  good  as  a  nation’s  beloved  newspaper  columnist. 

“Kinila  heavy,  ain't  it,  hudi'"  flippantly  asked  an  urchin,  a-  I 
wrestled  a  suitcase.  "For  a  dollar  I  niijiht  tackle  it  for  you.”  he  {tig^iled. 
Odd  would  he  pleased  to  know  free  enterprise  still  lives  in  free  (lalli- 
polis.  hoy  hiked  hy  on  the  hrick  sidewalk,  skeetered  into  a  fla-hy 
turn-around,  one  foot  dragging  for  brake.  Odd.  whose  most  valued 
honor  was  his  local  trick  hike  rhamp  medal,  also  would  he  proud  to 
know  worthy  sueeessors  are  pedaling  in  his  fast  and  fanv'y  tread! 

In  the  glouniing  of  evenliile,  I  slrirlled  over  the  great  greens¬ 
ward  of  the  old  town  park,  centered  by  a  gleaming  white  pagoda- 
like  banfistand.  dripping  with  Vietorian  styliy.ed  srrollwork. 
Around  it  romped  and  roiiianred  Odd  and  his  beloved  Mayhelle 
Hope  Small,  now  Mrs.  McIntyre,  in  haleyon  yesterdays. 

bordering  the  park  is  that  hroad.  hrooding  beauty,  the  Ohio  River — 
“la  belle  riviere”  of  the  French  Five  Hundred  who  settled  this  highest 
point  in  1790 — mysteriously  murmuring  in  the  soft  velvet  of  night. 

(tickets  chirpeil  a  Summer  svmphony  and  fireflies  flashed  merry 
messages,  recalling  a  hauntingly  nostalgic  McIntyre  line:  “I  wonder 
if  other  New  Workers  at  dusk  now  and  then  have  a  vague  longing  to 
sprinkle  a  lawn,  hear  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  and  watch 
the  bright  dart  of  the  lightning  bugs  from  a  porch  hammock.” 

A  poster  proclaims  a  moonlight  river  excursion  of  the  steamer  .\va- 
lon.  reminding  of  showboats  of  other  Summers,  of  luxurious  and  owift 
packets  which  once  provifled  transport  and  glamour  ami  grace  for  the 
oiil  river  town  and  maile  (iailipolitans  real  cosmopolitans.  \  stone  shaft 
where  park  weds  river  records  historic  high  water  marks  of  Hmuls. 

On  the  park's  perimeter  stands  the  white,  three-storied  Park  Central 
Hotel,  where  Odd  clerked,  listened  to  worldly  words  of  “drummers." 
dreamed  of  big  deeds  in  the  big  city.  All  around  are  quaint  hrick 
houses,  built  French-fashion  on  the  hrick  sidewalks  with  gardens  in 
the  rear.  Nearby  is  Our  House,  riverside  tavern  where  Lafayette  was 
honored  and  Jennie  Lind  sang,  now  a  museum  of  the  DAR. 

The  Lafayette  Hotel's  lobby  boasts  a  rare  engraving  of  I.afayette  in 
American  uniform,  purchased  in  Paris  by  Odd  as  a  gift  for  the 

hotel;  Jame>  Montgomery  Flagg’s  sketch  of  OOM;  a  19.18  telegram 
from  Odd  replying  to  a  citizens'  resolution  of  welcome: 

“Of  course  we  are  ruining  bark  to  (iallipolis  some  day  to 
enjoy  the  valetudinarian  ease  that  is  the  rightful  heritage  of 
serene  years.  .All  our  sentimental  rimts  are  grounded  there.” 

He  returned  18  years  ago  to  rest  in  serenity  on  the  landscaped  crest 
of  Mound.  Hill  overhmking  the  S-curved  blue  river  and  its  green  valley 
meadows,  framed  with  undulating  woodetl  bills. 

Mrs.  McIntyre,  his  inspiration  and  guiding  star,  returns,  too.  to 

live  a  few  months  each  Spring  at  (iatewood,  a  handsome  old  brick 
home  with  white  woodwork,  amethyst  blue  velvet  carpets,  French 

antique  furni-hings  of  exi|uisite  ta-te  and  surpassing  beauty.  It  is 
illuminetl  by  crystal  chandeliers  and  candelabra  and  is  filled  with 
Odd’s  books  and  pictures.  (Gatewood's  gracious  chatelaine  Summers 
at  the  Ritz  in  Paris  and  Winters  at  the  lavish  McIntyre  apartment- 
home  at  290  Park  Avenue,  New  Aorkl. 

Interesting,  intelligent  newsmen  came  to  luncheon  at  stately  Gate- 

wood.  including  Jim  Porter,  who  has  resigned  as  correspondent  for 
the  Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger;  and  Eilitor  Vic  Sherow.  .Secretary  Robert 
1..  Meyers  and  the  ^  etherholt  brothers  id  the  Gallipolis  Tribune. 

I  was  privilege  to  accompany  Mrs.  McIntyre  (there  are  two  Rolls- 
Royces  in  the  garage  by  a  garden  made  splendid  by  a  2(X)-year-old 
virgin  water  maple)  to  service  at  Grace  Methodi-t  (ihurch.  which  she 
and  Odd  attended  as  children  and  where  she  was  girl  organist.  As  if 
drawn  by  a  magnet.  1  returned  again  and  again  to  the  gray,  square 
frame  house  of  “(irandma"  McIntyre,  where  Odd  was  reared.  A 
bronze  marker  sets  forth  the  house's  significani’e. 

In  bemused  and  reverent  reverie.  I  thumbed  through  a  vast  OOM 
scrapbook  in  the  Gallia  (iounty  Public  Library  and  was  touched  to 
find  therein  my  own  small  columnar  tribute  to  him  published  in  the 
Gharlotte  (.N.  (i. l  Observer  two  day-  after  his  death  in  19.18.  Most  of 
the  column  was  made  up  of  a  “fan"  letter  I  had  written  him  two 
months  before  without  mailing.  It  fervently  affirmed: 

“in  sunshine  and  shadow,  youth  and  more  mature  years,  you 
have  been  my  friend  and  my  daily  companion.  Tou  have  done 
so  much  for  me.  There  is  nothing  I  have  done  or  ran  do  for 
you,  save  keep  you  anil  your  work  everlastingly  fresh  in  the 
garden  of  my  memory.” 
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.  ..with 
ad  vertisi  ng 
LEADERSHIP 


M#564,311 

^  LINES 


city  Zon«  Lead  —  12,189 
City  A  RTZ  Lead  —  19,874 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 

Year:  1955 

Retail  lead  —  3,312,727  line* 
General  Lead  —  1,242,320  lines 
Classified  Lead  —  4,009,264  lines 


largest  Cireulatlon  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 


233,219  Daily 
296,260  Sunday 


THE  Oregonian 

PORTLAND  I,  OREGON 


Sources:  ABC  Publishers'  Statements  for  6  months 
ending  March  31,  1956;  Medio  Records  total 
advertising,  less  AW  and  TW,  1955. 
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editorial 

TV^s  ^^Press  Conference’’ 

^  OM''RNMENT  officials,  particularly  incmbers  of  the  President’s 

C>abinet,  have  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  release  the  news  of  their  offices  as  it  develops  through  all  media 
without  any  strings  attached. 

Wednesday  we  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  violating  a  long-standing  tradition  of  his  office 
and  attaching  a  “string”  to  the  news  in  order  to  (jualifv  for  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  coniinercially-sponsored  television  program  “Press  (.'on- 
ference.”  The  Department  of  Justice  has  never  before  announced 
the  start  of  an  anti-trust  suit  until  the  papers  have  been  filed  in 
court.  Herbert  Hrownell,  in  order  tf)  meet  the  TV  program’s  retjuirt*- 
meiit  of  an  important  news  announcement,  broke  that  precedent 
and  tf)ld  the  T\’  audience  of  a  suit  against  General  Motors. 

This  is  news  that  could  have  been,  and  should  have  been,  re¬ 
leased  to  the  Auu'rican  people  through  all  media  hours  or  even  davs 
before*,  it  is  probably  the  first  time  that  official  government  news 
has  b{*en  manipulated  for  the  advantage  of  an  advertiser.  .And  we 
cannot  discount  the  political  overtones  of  Mr.  lirownell’s  appearance 
which  also  implies  that  the  news  was  mishandled  in  this  wav  for 
the  advantage  of  his  political  partv. 

Members  of  the  W'ashington  press  corps  and  their  newspaper 
employers  who  allow  tla'inselves  to  be  “used”  on  such  a  program 
are  as  responsible  for  this  as  anv  goxernment  f)fficial  who  partici- 
jiates.  The  lure  of  the  almighty  buck  might  have  influenced  some 
of  those  reporters  to  act  as  trained  seals  for  someone  clse’s  advan¬ 
tage.  Some  editors  might  ha\e  okaved,  or  even  ordered,  their 
reporter’s  appearance. 

both  of  them  have  it  in  their  power  to  j^revent  this  dangerous 
manipulation  of  official  government  news.  It  is  their  jobs  to  uncover 
and  report  that  news  for  newspapers,  their  fidl-time  emplovers.  and 
not  to  sell  their  reputations  to  be  used  as  a  backdrop  for  a  staged 
]iroduction. 

Post-Dispatch  Refuses 

^T^HE  St.  Lotiis  Post-Dispatch  deserves  the  commendation  of  all 
^  newspapermen  for  refusing  to  produce  its  editor  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  for  questioning  before  a  Congressional  committee  with 
respect  to  an  editorial  position. 

The  friendliness  of  the  “invitation”  from  the  committee’s  counsel, 
without  subpoena,  might  have  fooled  some  editors  into  thinking  such 
au  appe.irance  would  be  harmless.  The  Post-Dispatch  editors  immedi¬ 
ately  saw  that  the  basic  issue  of  a  free  press  and  free  editorial  com¬ 
ment  was  involved.  It  noted  forthrightly  that  “the  con.se(|ucnces 
could  be  far-reaching  and  ominous.” 

The  newspaper’s  stand  is  not  based  on  any  refusal  to  be  helpful 
to  a  Congressional  c-ommittee  dealing  with  a  complex  problem.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  refusal  to  appear,  we  fe(“l 
sure  and  we  hope,  would  have  been  forthcoming  regardless  of  the 
editorial  subject  involvc'd  or  the  sc*ope  of  the  inquirv. 

W(*  feel  strongly,  as  does  the  P-D,  that  “if  an  editor  were  to 
answer  official  questions  as  to  how  he  formed  his  opinions  and  to 
describe  the  sources  on  which  thev  were  based,  his  conduct  would 
encourage  other  committees  to  make  similar  demands  on  editors. 
Such  a  development  would  place  freedom  of  the  press  under  fear 
of  congressional  inquiry  and  thus  restrict  the  information  of  the 
jv'ople.” 

To  refuse  to  answer  for  what  it  says  to  an  arm  of  government 
is  the  onlv  answer  any  free  newspaper  shotdd  ever  give. 
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( ORN  PRODUCTS— TV’s  new  “Press 
Conference’’  is  a  vehicle  (with  Karo  and 
Mazola  sponsorship)  for  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  to  tell  General  Motors  about  an 
antitrust  suit.  Pajtc  10. 

*  «  « 

TWO-YE.AR  LIMIT — American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  convention  will  be  asked  to 
empower  officers  to  stymie  contracts  that 
run  more  than  two  years.  Pafje  11. 


THK;  end  of  it — .-V  firm  refusal  by 
the  editors  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  to  appear  for  a  Conjrressional 
probe  of  an  editoiial  .settles  that. 

Pajje  14. 


OFFERl.NG  PRICE— Court  hearing 
bares  a  bid  of  $2,200,000  made  for  the 
Knoxville  Journal.  PaRe  15. 


‘BREAK-EV  EN’  (  H .ART— A  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  old  question,  “How  much 
advertising  is  enough?’’  Page  21. 


NO  D.AILA'  CRISIS — In  response  to 
reader  opinion,  an  .Arizona  daily  shifts 
away  from  regular  u.se  of  banners  head¬ 
lining  foreign  troubles.  Page  37. 


TR.VINTNG  PL.AN' — Circulation  man¬ 
agers  approve  a  pilot  program  for 
training  supervi.sory  personnel. 

Page  .38. 

•  •  ♦ 

JUNIOR  J-SCHOOLS— Two-year  col¬ 
leges  help  fill  the  gap  in  journalism  edu¬ 
cation.  Page  42. 


FROM  THESE  BEGINNINGS— Farm 
machinery  and  patent  medicines  helped 
launch  a  100-year-old  Iowa  daily. 

I’age  48. 

«  *  * 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  Cl  RTAIN  — 
Science-medical  writers  say  coverage  of 
the  President’s  ailments  is  a  milestone 
in  doctors’  press  relations.  Page  52. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  ^^Hold  for  Release’^ 

HAVEN’T  we  permitted  the  “Hold  for  Release”  practice  to  get 
out  of  hand?  It  works  to  our  atlvantage  when  it  involves  a  copy 
of  a  speech  or  important  document  which  we  can  report  and  handle 
more  adequately  when  we  receive  it  ahead  of  time.  But  it  seems  to 
me  it  has  fostered  abuse  of  the  “Release  Time”  which  now  appears 
on  practically  every  item  receivetl  from  a  publicity  man. 

With  the  exception  of  releases  which  are  based  on  anticipated 
events,  isn’t  this  granting  too  much  power  to  a  publicity  man  to  con¬ 
trol  the  news?  I  feel  we  should  treat  all  news  material  received  as 
if  it  carrietl  “For  Immediate  Release,”  with  the  exception  of  the 
“exception”  noted  above. 

Docs  any  editor  already  follow  this  practice,  and  does  this  strike 
a  sympathetic  chord  with  any  of  your  paiielists? 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members 

1  The  “hold  for  release”  device  has  several  legitimate  uses,  but  it 
*  unquestionably  is  overworked.  It  is  legitimate,  of  course,  when 
the  embargoed  material  is  related  to  a  future  event.  It  is  also  useful 
to  facilitate  orderly  handling  of  bulky,  complex  material  which  is 
difficult  to  transmit  and  to  set  in  type  rapidly.  .An  example  of  the 
latter  might  be  pairings  and  schedules  for  a  major  rt'gional  sports 
activitv.  If  a  release  date  satisfactory  to  the  newspapers  involved  can 
be  established  for  material  of  that  sort,  the  copy  can  be  distributed 
by  mail  and  set  at  off-peak  hours. 

Press  services  properly  use  release  dates  to  give  clients  and  mem¬ 
bers  an  equal  break  on  feature  stories  and  to  distribute  special  articles 
efjuitablv  behveen  morning  and  afternoon  cycles. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  release  dates  on  much  of  the  routine 
news  which  comes  from  public  relations  offices.  In  fairness  to  other 
newspapers,  an  editor  can  not  break  a  release  date  set  by  a  responsible 
.source  without  announcing  his  intention  of  doing  so.  He  can,  how¬ 
ever,  protest  the  setting  of  a  release  time  and  refuse  to  accept  the 
embargoed  material.  If  real  news  is  involved,  he  is  then  free  to 
attempt  to  obtain  it  without  release  restrictions. 

Unwarranted  release  dates  would  be  cpiickly  removed  if  editors 
would  refuse  to  use  material  distributed  with  unreasonable  restric¬ 
tions  on  its  use. 

2  Yes,  the  question  certainly  strikes  a  .sympathetic  chord,  but  let’s 
face  it: 

Newspapers  have  encouraged  news  sources  to  put  a  “Hold  for 
Release”  or  embargo  on  certain  stories  for  their  own  convenience. 
It  woidd  be  almost  impossible  to  get  out  today’s  fat  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  without  this  device.  Many  papers  print  insert  sections  of 
their  Sunday  editions— including  some  news  pages— on  Friday  or  even 
earlier.  News  features  for  Sunday,  particularly,  are  moved  on  the 
wires  .several  days  or  a  week  in  advance  for  Sunday  editions— again 
for  our  mechanical  convenience. 

So  let’s  start  by  admitting  that  we  helped  create  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  problem  that  plagues  us. 

We  have  put  the  “Hold  for  Release”  pow(>r  in  the  hands  f)f  pub¬ 
licity  agents.  They  use  it  and  abuse  it  to  make  a  showing  for  their 
clients— especially  with  simultaneous  Sunday  releases. 

The  key  (piestion  is:  What  is  a  legitimate  and  what  is  an  ar¬ 
tificial  embargo? 

My  generalized  answer  would  be  that  au  artificial  “Hold  for 
Release”  is  one  which  a  news  source  (f)r  his  press  agent)  puts  on 
a  spontaneous,  l>reaking  story. 

{Continued  on  /wgc  52) 
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A.  M.  Rosenthal,  correspondent  in  India  for  The  New  York  Times,  tells  you 


How  five  Russian  words  spelled 
success  for  me  in  India 


There’s  nothing  like  good,  rich  background  tn  help  a 
reporter.  Just  take  the  way  my  eight  and  a  half  years  at 
the  United  Nations  proved  an  invaluable  asset  to  me  in 
covering  the  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev  tour  of  India. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  troupe  hit  the  road,  it  became 
clear  that  things  were  going  to  be  very  jolly,  especially 
if  one  happened  to  be  a  Russian. 

All  over  the  country  from  Bareilly  in  the  north  to 
Coimbatore  in  the  south  the  word  was  “Hindi-Russi 
bhai  bhai”— “Indians  and  Russians  are  brothers’*— and 
nothing  was  too  good  for  one  of  the  bhais.  Tbe  police 
knew  that  the  Russians  were  to  Ire  helped  in  every  way, 
that  no  barrier,  no  delay,  was  to  exist  for  them. 

It  was  not  quite  the  same  thing  for  the  group  of 
foreign  reporters  tagging  after  the  Russians.  We  had  to 
sr  urry  around  for  ourselves.  When  the  streets  are 
jammed  with  millions  of  people,  when  police  barricades 
are  everywhere  and  when  a  foreign  correspondent  ( non- 
Russian  variety)  is  issued  a  pass  that  will  get  him 
through  some  lines,  but  not  all.  scurrying  becomes  a 
little  difTicult. 

The  idea,  of  <‘ourse.  was  to  get  as  close  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  as  possible,  to  get  through  all  police  lines  and 
make  sure  that  none  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  witticisms  were 
lost.  I  soon  found  it  a  lot  better  to  hide  my  own  pass  and 
encourage  the  world  to  think  I  was  a  Russian. 

That  is  where  my  UN  experience  came  in.  1  knew  Rus¬ 
sian.  Not  a  great  deal  of  Russian  — just  five  words.  But 
that  made  me  five  words  richer  than  the  Indian  police. 

Every  time  a  policeman  stopjied  me  or  tried  to  bully 
my  driver  out  of  line,  I  would  lean  forward  and  say 
sternly:  “Gospidine  Presidatse,  ya  vas  lublu!’’  Police 
resistance  melted.  The  big  thing  was  to  stick  to  it. 

Love  Conquers  All 

As  is  W'ell  known,  that  sentence  means:  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  love  you.”  I  know  that  it  was  from  Mr.  Gromyko’s 
speeches  that  I  learned  the  first  two  words,  but  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  rest  escapes  me. 

It  is  not  in  the  proper  weary  reporter  tradition  to 
admit  it,  but  I  enjoyed  the  tour  very  much,  although  it 
was  a  rather  tiring  business.  During  the  first  ten-day  lap 
we  got  an  average  of  four  hours’  sleep  at  night  and  there 
was  one  forty-eight-hour  period  with  no  sleep  at  all. 
When  we  traveled  by  rail  it  was  in  a  crowded,  grimv 
little  compartment  without  water  or  food.  Sometimes, 


at  a  stop,  1  would  rush  to  the  lush  dining  car  where  Rus¬ 
sian  officials  and  correspondents  were  drinking  wine  and 
eating  caviar  and  press  my  poor,  hungry  little  face  to 
the  window. 

Getting  to  Afghanistan  was  my  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  t»)ok  my  feet,  a  plane,  a  train,  horse-drawn 
carriages  and  a  truck,  but  I  made  it.  My  Delhi-Kabul 
plane  was  grounded  by  weather  in  Amritsar.  I  took  a 
taxi  to  the  border,  walked  a  half-mile  with  a  fine  safari 
of  porters,  took  a  taxi  to  I.ahore.  took  a  train  to  Pesha¬ 
war  and  then,  bless  the  U.S.A..  hitched  a  ride  with  the 
American  diplomatic  courier  over  the  mountains  to 
Kabul.  The  condition  of  the  road  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  several  times  our  experienced  driver  simply 
could  not  find  it.  He  did  find  the  mud. 

To  some,  Kabul  is  snow-rimmed  mountains  and 
horsemen  from  the  north  and  romantic  stuff  like  that. 
To  me,  Kabul  is  tbe  telegraph  office,  where  I  spent  my 
days  trying  to  get  my  copy  through.  Nice  people. 
Afghans,  but  not  very  trusting.  To  them,  press  collect 
means  collect  from  the  press.  Pay  in  advance  or  no 
transmission.  Luckily,  I  was  loaded  with  New  York 
Times  money.  There’s  nothing  like  money  to  help  a 
reporter.  I  always  say. 

•  •  • 

A.  M.  Rosenthal  is  The  New  York  Times  correspondent 
in  India.  He  went  there  in  1954  after  covering  the  UN 
for  The  Times  for  almost  nine  years.  As  this  story  shows, 
he  is  indefatigable  in  covering  the  news.  In  this  he  is 
like  the  hundreds  of  reporters,  editors  and  corres¬ 
pondents  who  make  up  The  New  York  Times  staff  all 
over  the  world.  They  form  a  great  team.  They  produce 
each  day  a  newspaper  that  is  lively,  human,  interesting, 
informing,  different.  They  put  more  into  The  Times. 
Readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times.  So  do  advertisers. 
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Criticism  of  Retail  Ad  Copy 
.  Calls  for  Program,  NAEA  Told 


Gerslman  Gives  Data  to  Clarify 
Sales  ‘Gain’  in  Detroit  Shutdown 

by  CumplH'll  atson 


Victoria,  B.C. 

A  report  that  the  Detroit 
strike  showed  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  lacking  in  produc¬ 
tivity  brought  a  prompt  rebut¬ 
tal  in  sessions  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  here  June  .‘’O. 

Aubrey  C.  Peck,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  said  that  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  is  under  the  criticism  of 
merchants  because  sales  gains 
were  made  while  Detroit’s  news¬ 
papers  were  suspended  last 
Christmas  time. 

Mr,  Peck  pointed  to  an 
gain  in  retail  sales  over  the 
preceding  year’s  corresponding 
period.  He  expressed  doubt  over 
reports  that  the  newspaper  tie- 
up  cost  Detroit  merchants  ^So,- 
lMi(),flOO  in  business. 

Factors  Listed 

In  a  clarifying  rabuttal.  Max 
Gerstman,  advertising  director 
of  the  Detroit  News,  listed  the 
special  factors  in  the  Detroit 
strike  and  expressed  belief  that 
business  would  have  been 
“much  higher”  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  advertising. 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  had  the 
advantage  of  tremendous  ad¬ 
vertising  momentum,  he  said. 
Hudson’s  Northend  Center  en¬ 
tered  its  second  Christmas  on 
an  upsurge  of  popularity.  This 
was  aside  from  factors  creating 
the  greatest  year  in  history  for 
retailers  generally,  he  added. 

Points  to  Figures 

“It  is  assumed  business  would 
have  been  much  higher  if  ad¬ 
vertising  had  been  available,” 
Mr.  Gerstman  said.  He  re¬ 
ported  Detroit  retail  sales  ad¬ 
vance  17%  last  July,  another 
17%  in  August  of  1955;  25% 
in  September,  26%  in  October 


and  only  8%  in  November  and 
10.4%  in  December, 

Since  the  strike’s  end  the 
Detroit  newspapers  have  shown 
resurgent  .strength,  Mr.  Gerst¬ 
man  said.  Despite  three  Sun¬ 
days  and  14  weekdays  lost  in 
1956,  this  year’s  linage  figures 
for  the  three  metropolitan 
dailies  show  a  575,000  line 
gain  over  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

Circulation  also  has  bounced, 
he  advised.  The  weekday  gain 
in  10,000  and  the  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  advance  is  12,000,  he  re 
ported,  adding: 

“These  figures  indicate  there 
is  dependence  on  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  above  all  else.” 

The  Case  for  Dailies 
Mr,  Geistman’s  study  in¬ 
cluded  competitive  media. 
Downtown  retailing  was  hard¬ 
est  hit  by  the  strike,  he  advised 
Television  results  “give  a  good 
case  for  newspapers  in  the  fu 
ture,”  he  declared.  Throwaways 
proved  costly,  with  costs  run¬ 
ning  to  $2,200  a  page  against 


the  newspaper  price  of  $1,725, 
and  results  were  not  satisfac- 
toiy,  he  added. 

Detroit’s  retail  trade  last 
December  was  10.4%  but  its 
business  loss  was  around  $‘>5,- 
1)00,000,  Mr.  Gerstman  said. 

“It  i.s  to  be  remembered,”  he 
said,  “that  Hudson  has  a  con- 
tinuou.s  day  in  and  day  out 
schedule  calling  for  4,000,000 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising. 
We  as  advertising  men  know 
that  such  a  store  program — 
especially  that  of  the  second 
largest  in  the  U.S. — would  have 
enough  momentum  to  carry 
through  the  Christmas  season. 

“Only  Half” 

“But  that  is  only  half  the 
story.  It  was  said  that  when 
Hudson  opened  its  fabulous 
Northend  Center  about  two 
year  ago,  their  first  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  upwards  of  $50,000,- 
000.  The  main  store  operation 
which  is  reported  to  do  three 
times  that  volume  was  said  to 
be  down  15  to  20%. 

“Isn’t  it  rea.sonable  to  assume 
that  in  its  second  December 
this  suburban  store  would  give 
them  a  sufficient  gain  to  pick 
up  any  losses  sustained  in  their 
downtown  store  even  without 
any  newspaper  advertising? 

“Finally,  on  the  third  Sun- 


PROGRESS  REPORTS  are  reviewed  by  NAEA  leaders  at  Victoria, 
B.  C.:  Left  to  right — Secretary  Robert  Pace,  President  Kart  Finn, 
Vicepresident  Gilbert  P.  Swanson,  Exhibits  Chairman  Elmer  Tryon, 
and  Vicepresident  Charles  Lord. 


200  Registered 

The  200  registered  for  the 
convention  reflected  a  dip 
from  previous  summer  meet¬ 
ings. 

*  «  4> 

Prize  for  catching  the  big 
gest  salmon  went  to  Russell 
Stout,  general  manager, 
Kawlinn  (Wyo.)  Times.  Ed 
Manion  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  won 
the  second  place  award. 

day  in  Novemlier.  Hudson  pub¬ 
lished  its  64  page  Christmas 
roto  .section  in  the  Detroit 
News.  This,  in  addition  to  its 
advertising  program  in  the 
Times  and  Free  Pr(ss,  gave 
them  a  million  dollar  day  for 
two  days  that  month.  This  they 
had  never  before  achieved  in 
November. 

“The  December  gains  were 
not  confined  to  Hudson  alone. 
Other  Woodward  Ave.  stores 
and  28  neighborhood  shopping 
centers  all  shared  in  the  Chri.st- 
mas  rush  which  was  natural  in 
1955,  the  biggest  year  in  retail 
history,  whether  advertising 
was  available  or  not.” 

Peck’s  Basic  Bids 
Mr.  Peck’s  reference  to  the 
Detroit  strike  was  but  a  single 
shot  of  a  volley  he  directed  in 
a  sharp  critique  in  which  he 
urged  drastic  moves  to  bolster 
tbe  piestige  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  copy. 

A  move  to  improve  copy  and 
keep  faith  with  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  printed  word  is  a 
publi.sher  responsibility  that 
should  l>e  supported  by  the  en¬ 
tire  NAEA  organization,  he 
declared. 

Coupled  with  his  propo.sal 
that  the  a.ssociation  “make  in¬ 
tegrity  in  retail  advertising  its 
first  duty”  was  the  suggestion 
that  “retail  and  national  rates 
should  perhaps  be  improved.” 

“So  much  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  is  so  deficient  in  all  of  its 
basic  functions,  that  it  should 
lose  its  preference  in  newspaper 
rates,”  Mr.  Peck  said. 

General  advertising  reaches 
ad  managers  ready  to  print. 
Retail  arrives  in  newspaper 
plants  “like  a  jigsaw  puzzle 
which  you  must  patiently  set, 

{Continued  on  pufje  56) 

See  also  page  16. 
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BrowneWs  Scoop  on  TV 

GM  Hears  the  News 
With  Mazola  Dressing 


Washington 

“Press  conference,”  a  spon¬ 
sored  television  program  billed 
as  the  source  of  “tomorrow’s 
newspaper  headlines,”  was 
premiered  on  NBC  Wednesday 
night  (July  4)  with  a  score  of 
reporters  assisting  Attorney 
General  Herbert  Brownell  Jr. 
in  airing  one  important  scoop 
and  several  minor  stories. 
(E&P,  June  30,  page  49.) 

Selected  as  guest  for  the 
first  i)rogram,  Mr.  Brownell 
came  prepared  to  make  it 
newsworthy.  He  read  to  his 
studio  audience  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  is  about  to 
bring  antitrust  proceedings 
against  General  Motors  on  a 
charge  that  it  monopolizes  the 
manufacture  of  buses. 

A  barrage  of  questions  was 
invited  by  this  departure  from 
custom.  (The  Dei)artment  in 
the  past  has  steadfastly  de 
dined  to  reveal  antitrust  pro¬ 
ceeding  intentions  to  reporters 
and  announced  to  the  press 
only  after  complaint  papers 
have  been  filed.) 

Mr.  Brownell’s  answers  sup¬ 
plied  the  information  that  De 
fense  Secretary  Charles  E. 
W'il.son,  former  GM  president, 
was  not  advised.  If  he  is  listen 
ing  to  this  program,  Mr. 
Brownell  said  with  a  smile,  he 
will  obtain  his  first  infoi  mation 
about  the  litigation.  The  cabi¬ 
net  member  denied  there  are 
political  implications  in  the  ac¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  there  is  no 
design  to  answer  the  charge 
that  the  Eisenhower  Admini 
stration  is  a  “big  business” 
government. 

Statement  Before  Show 

About  a  half-hour  before 
show  time  (8  p.m.  EST)  the 
newsmen  participating  in  the 
conference  received  copies  of 
the  statement  which  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  proposed  to  read. 

During  the  TV  period  it  was 
brought  out  that  Mr.  Brownell 
has  not  met  with  newsmen  in 
his  office  since  last  October,  but 
he  pointed  out  that  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  press  conferences  in  nine 
other  places  around  the  country. 

E&P  inquired  at  the  Justice 
Department’s  information  office 
as  to  whether  the  news  of  the 
GM  antitrust  suit  had  been  pur¬ 
posely  withheld  until  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Fred  Mullen,  information 


officer,  said  “no”,  that  the  story 
would  have  been  announced  this 
week  anyhow,  since  the  GM  at¬ 
torneys  had  been  notified. 

The  Associated  Press,  which 
would  not  allow  its  reporters  to 
participate  in  the  TV’ed  con¬ 
ference  but  had  one  there  to 
cover  the  event,  broke  the  GM 
story  about  7:20  p.m.  and  at 
7:53  filed  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Brownell  on  it. 

Nixon  Booked  at  First 

(E&P  learned  that  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  had  been  scheduled 
originally  to  appear  on  the  pre¬ 
mier  show.  The  requisite  for 
appearance  is  that  the  person 
subjecting  himself  to  interview 
must  first  break  a  headline 
story. 

(Mr.  Nixon’s  assignment  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  take 
off  on  a  world  tour  erased  his 
engagement.  A  second  promi¬ 
nent  person  in  the  Republican 
Administration  was  contacted 
but  he  could  not  qualify  with  a 
newsworthy  scoop.  Efforts  were 
being  made  to  line  up  some 
Democratic  personality  when 
the  show’s  producers  got  word 
that  Mr.  Brownell  was  prepared 
to  make  an  impoitant  announce¬ 
ment. 

(A  publicity  spokesman  for 
the  show  advised  that  the  At¬ 
torney  General  was  going  to  say 
something  about  the  legal  prob¬ 
lem  of  Presidential  succession. 
Actually  two  questions  on  this 
topic  were  asked  during  the 
show  and  Mr.  Brownell  said  he 
was  unable  to  give  definitive 
answers  at  this  time.) 

Other  Topics  Covered 

In  the  course  of  the  half- 
hour  program,  Brownell  took 
issue  with  the  charge  that  Ike 
is  a  part-time  President  and 
described  his  chief  as  a  full¬ 
time  executive;  declared  the 
Administration  is  firmly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principle  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  public  full  information ; 
said  he  maintains  a  press  sec¬ 
tion  which  reveals  material 
other  attorneys  general  did  not, 
including  pardons  granted  by 
the  President  and  compromises 
entered  into  by  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

He  avoided  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  on  Robert  Donovan’s  book 
except  to  say  that  the  time 
element  serves  to  make  infor¬ 


mation  available  at  one  time 
although  it  mu.st  be  suppressed 
at  an  earlier  date — an  answer 
to  the  inquiry  why  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Congress  couldn’t  gain 
access  to  records  freely  turned 
over  to  a  reporter. 

He  also  dealt  with  questions 
relating  to  Red  subversion,  the 
steel  strike,  Truman  Adminis¬ 
tration  corruption  charges,  and 
Senator  McCarthy. 

’Those  Recognized 

Martha  Rountree,  one  of  the 
founders  of  “Meet  the  Press” 
and  now,  with  her  husband, 
Oliver  Presbrey,  operator  of 
the  new  program,  presided,  but 
Mr.  Brownell  was  his  own 
moderator.  He  recognized  for 
question.s,  the  following:  David 
Sentner,  Hearst  Newspapers; 
Raymond  Brandt,  St,  Louis* 
Post  I>is*patch;  John  O’Donnell, 
iVete  York  Daily  News*;  Her¬ 
man  Lowe,  Variety;  John  Madi- 
gan,  Newsweek ;  Paul  Wooton, 
Netv  Orleans  Times-Picayunc ; 

Richard  L.  Wilson,  Cowles 
Publications;  Lyle  Wilson, 

United  Press;  Robert  Albright, 
Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald;  Todd  Wright,  Facts 
magazine;  Anthony  I.ewis,  New 
Y'ork  Tinu’s;  Ruth  Montgomery, 
International  News  Service; 

Elizabeth  Carpenter,  Houston 
Post;  Edwin  A.  Lahey,  Knight 
Newspapers;  Robei-t  Riggs, 

Lotiistnll  e  Courier- J  ournnl ; 
Marguerite  Higgins,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  format  of  the  show  re¬ 
quires  that  16  newsmen  partici¬ 
pate  in  questioning.  Each  re¬ 
ceives  a  base  payment  of  $12.') 
and  extras  may  be  added  for 
rehearsal  time,  etc.  Mr.  Brow¬ 
nell  received  one  volume  of  an 
encylopedia. 

Other  non  participating  re¬ 
porters  helped  to  fill  up  the 
studio  and  attended  the  post- 
TV  continuation  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  At  the  start  of  the 
program  cameras  focussed  on 
several  of  the  well  known  hy- 
liners  present. 

Headlines  Drafted 

As  the  program  progressed, 
a  staff  member  drafted  sample 
headlines  suggested  by  the  con¬ 
ference  developments.  The.se 
were  rattled  off  by  Miss  Roun¬ 
tree  just  before  the  sign-off, 
and  described  as  “headlines 
now  flashing  over  the  telegraph 
wires  across  the  country.”  The 
GM  story  received  page  one 
play.  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
incidentally,  did  not  mention 
the  TV  show  in  its  story. 

Advance  publicity  on  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  program  said  the 
first  show  would  emanate  from 


the  auditorium  of  the  National 
Press  Club.  It  was  switched  to 
a  hotel.  The  club’s  board  of 
governors,  it  was  learned,  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  all  a.spects  of  the  show 
and  make  a  recommendation 
for  action  on  the  Rountree  ap¬ 
plication,  involving  use  of  the 
hall  on  a  rental  basis  with  no 
club  participation. 

The  Attorney  General  stood 
at  a  lectern  and  cameras  fre¬ 
quently  dollied  up  to  the  spon¬ 
sor’s  name  plaque  (Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Refining  Company). 

In  the  off-the-air  session, 
Tony  Lewis  of  the  New  York 
Times  asked  Mr.  Brownell  to 
comment  on  the  E&P  editorial 
of  last  week  which  was  critical 
of  a  procedure  in  which  a 
government  official  relea.sed 
news  under  commercial  spon¬ 
sorship.  Mr.  Brownell  replied 
that  it  was  the  Administration’s 
policy  to  u.se  all  media  to  give 
information  to  the  public. 

• 

Fox  Pledges 
Self  to  Keep 
Boston  Post 

I 

Boston 

A  pledge  by  Publisher  John 
Fox  to  clean  up  outstanding 
obligations  by  July  7  quieted 
the  critical  situation  at  the 
Boston  Post  this  week.  (E&P, 
June  30,  page  12.) 

It  was  estimated  on  credible 
authority  that  Mr.  Fox  paid 
out  api)roximately  $400,000  in 
cash  to  meet  current  payrolls, 
pay  newsprint  bills  and  effect 
the  lifting  of  a  $220,000  lien 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  lien  was  imposed 
on  all  advertising  accounts 
payable  in  excess  of  $100  to 
cover  nonpayment  of  employe 
withholding  taxes. 

Mr.  Fox  met  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  Post  unions  June  28 
and  gave  his  personal  promise  ■ 
to  put  the  newspaper’s  finances 
in  order.  He  said  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  had 
approved  a  refinancing  program 
which  would  provide  him  with 
$3,500,000  from  his  other  in¬ 
terests. 

The  Post  definitely  is  not  for 
sale,  Mr.  Fox  declared.  He 
voiced  his  intention  to  continue 
the  paper  and  he  blamed  the 
Republican  Administration  in 
Washington  for  his  financial 
predicament.  He  indicated  that 
the  Post  would  revert  to  a  . 
staunch  Democratic  policy. 
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Guild  Chiefs  Ask  Power 
To  Block  Long  Contract 


The  present  policy-makers  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
will  ask  the  delegates  to  the 
23rd  annual  convention  to  give 
them  constitutional  power  to 
prevent  negotiation  of  contracts 
for  more  than  a  two-year 
period. 

Although  the  International 
Executive  Board  disavows  any 
intention  of  encroaching  upon 
the  local  autonomy  of  guild 
units,  the  proposal  contains  a 
spark  for  a  major  dareup  in 
union  politics.  It  will  be  one 
of  several  i.ssues  before  the 
Toronto  convention  next  week 
which  will  provide  a  test  of  the 
popular  strength  of  officers  who 
were  elected  last  Fall. 

The  new  secretary-treasurer, 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  ami  the 
executive  vicepresident,  William 
J.  Farson  (ex-secretary -treas¬ 
urer),  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  delicate  situation 
when  the  W'ashington  local  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  a  five-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  1‘oitt  atid  Titnes- 
Herald. 

Some  face-saving  maneuvers 
were  accomplished  but  the  paid 
executive  officers  were  left  out 
on  a  limb  when,  for  special 
reasons,  official  approval  was 
jriven  a  three  and  one-half  year 
contract  for  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  members.  Now  the  Far¬ 
son  Perlik  forces,  holding  sway 
in  the  lEB,  want  formal  en¬ 
dorsement  of  their  resistance  to 
long-term  pacts  with  publishers. 

Powerless  to  Act 

In  their  recommendation  to 
the  convention  the  two-year 
proponents  back  away  from  the 
threat  of  “punitive”  action 
which  was  hurled  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  group.  Because,  in  that 
case,  the  contracts  committee 
found  itself  “almost  powerless 
to  take  any  effective  action” — 
according  to  the  Officers’  Re¬ 
ports — IKB  is  proposing  that 
the  problem  be  solved  “within 
our  democratic  constitutional 
processes”  and  allow  ANG  an 
opportunity  to  act  while  it  is 
not  yet  too  late. 

The  first  proposition  is  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  which 
would  require  specifically  the 
approval  of  lEB  for  any  con¬ 
tract  in  excess  of  two  years 
and  any  two-year  contract  which 
fails  to  provide  for  mid-term 
wage  increase  or  for  a  reopen¬ 
ing  on  wages. 

Other  changes  in  the  union’s 
basic  law  would  require  the 
local  to  keep  head(|uarters  in¬ 
formed  of  progress  in  negotia¬ 


tions  and  submit  a  proposed 
contract  for  approval.  An  all- 
inclusive  new  section  would  em¬ 
power  the  lEB  contracts  com¬ 
mittee  to  indicate  that  pro¬ 
posals  would  be  unacceptable 
and  thereby  permit  the  ANG 
executive  vicepresident  to  ap¬ 
point  a  negotiating  committee 
which  will  function  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  local  unit.  * 

Paid  Presidency 

The  convention  also  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  two-sided  report  on  the 
proposition  that  the  union 
should  have  a  full-time  paid 
president.  Coupled  with  this 
proposal,  a  recurring  one  at 
.\NG  meetings,  is  a  plan  for  a 
biennial  convention.  Many  of 
the  larger  locals  are  opposed  to 
any  change  in  the  pre.sent  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  non-salaried  president 
(Joseph  F.  Collis  of  Wilkes- 
Barre)  and  an  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  but  sharp  debate  on  the 
socalled  Cleveland  package  is 
anticipated. 

In  another  proposed  reform, 
the  lEB  will  a.sk  that  election 
machinery  be  refined  so  that  the 
results  of  balloting  in  some 
locals  do  not  become  known 
while  the  polls  of  other  locals 
are  still  open.  There  is  a  belief 
that  announced  ballot  counts 
may  have  influenced  the  delayed 
voting  for  certain  candidates. 

Jollos  Firing  an  Issue 

A  real  “hot”  discussion  is  due 
in  lespect  to  the  firing  of  Eva 
Jollos  from  the  head(|uarters 
contracts  stsitf.  Mr.  Farson,  who 
dropped  her  from  the  guild  pay¬ 
roll  when  he  moved  up  to  vice- 
president,  has  charged  that  fol¬ 
lowers  of  his  predecessor,  Ralph 
B.  Novak,  have  seized  upon  his 
action  as  a  political  issue.  How¬ 
ever,  friends  of  Miss  Jollos  have 
objected  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  fired,  without  a  griev¬ 
ance  hearing,  or  arbitration, 
after  some  12  years  of  guild 
sendee. 

The  guild’s  officers  find  the 
newspaper  business  enjoying  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  and  they 
will  appeal  to  the  convention  to 
spark  action  on  a  bargaining 
drive  which  has  as  its  goals  a 
minimum  wage  of  $150  a  week 
for  experienced  employes  in  key 
jobs  and  at  least  $75  a  week  for 
all  adult  classifications. 

Noting  a  membership  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  28,000 — the  highest  in 
its  history — the  officers  declared 
the  guild  has  been  restored  to 
financial  health  and  located 
strategically  at  the  center  of 


power  (a  reference  to  the  move 
from  New  York  to  Washington). 
The  union  is  now  deemed  by  its 
leaders  to  be  in  position  “to 
move  at  a  quickened  pace  to¬ 
ward  the  attainment  of  its 
goals.” 

The  highest  pay  figures 
reached  in  newspaper  contracts 
were  given  as  follows:  Repoit- 
ers,  $141.50;  display  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen,  $143.95;  stenogra¬ 
phers,  $77;  telephone  operators, 
$78. 

Members’  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  New  York  local’s 
current  demands  for  a  $200 
minimum  and  a  80-hour  work¬ 
week. 

In  131  contracts  now  in  force 
the  lowest  minimum  for  top- 
bracket  reporters  is  $88..50  a 
week.  This  was  a  rise  from  $50 
in  1946  while  the  New  York 
scale  of  $141.50  is  a  progres 
sion  from  $00  a  decade  ago. 

Bension  Study 

The  convention  will  be  asked 
to  approve  a  plan  to  e.stablish 
a  special  ANG  group  to  study 
pension  proposals,  lEB  express¬ 
ing  concern  over  some  contract?, 
wherein  the  locals  gave  away 
other  conditions  in  return  for 
pensions. 

The  officers  warned  that  an 
area  of  conflict  is  growing  in 
the  matter  of  jurisdictional 
claims  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  paste¬ 
up  work  and  other  jobs  per¬ 
formed  by  guildsmen  in  i)hoto- 
composition  shops. 

lEB  also  is  recommending  a 
.$10-a-weck  nay  raise  for  Mr. 
Farson  and  Mr.  Perlik.  A  bud¬ 
get  for  19.56-57  calls  for  .$429,- 
825,  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000  over  1955-56  ex¬ 
penditures. 

The  guild’s  defense  fund  has  a 
current  balance  of  $254,000.  The 
largest  pay-out  during  the  year 
was  $.‘!7.409  for  Detroit. 

Close  to  2.50  delegates  and  al¬ 
ternates  from  guild  locals  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are 
expected  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Gordon  G.  Cushing,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Canadian  T,abour  Congress,  will 
address  the  banquet  Tuesday 
night,  July  10.  A.  R.  Mosher, 
honorary  president  of  the  CLC, 
will  also  speak. 

Pliolojrs’  Gallery 

Washington 

.4  news  photographers’  gal¬ 
lery  is  provided  in  legislation 
signed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  William  J.  Forsythe, 
a  World  War  2  combat  lens- 
man,  has  l)een  appointed  as 
first  superintendent.  Camera¬ 
men  had  been  using  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery  at  the  Capitol. 


$64,000 — Peter  Freuchen,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Danish  newspapers 
at  the  United  Nations,  sailed 
away  with  the  top  prize  in  the 
$64,000  Question  on  TV  last 
week.  His  cate9ory  was  "The 
Seven  Seas."  He's  a  widely 
traveled  man. 


$25,000  Top 
For  Insurance 
In  New  Plan 

The  \rw  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  announced  a  new  gi  oup 
insurance  for  editorial  and  com¬ 
mercial  employes. 

Under  the  now  system,  taken 
out  with  the  Equitable  Life  -As¬ 
surance  Society  of  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  newspaper’s 
employes  become  eligible  for 
coverage  that  features: 

1.  Insurance  equal  to  basic 
annual  salary  up  to  $25,- 
000  per  employe. 

2.  The  first  $1,000  of  this  to 
require  no  employe  con¬ 
tribution. 

3.  No  physical  examination 
asked  of  employes  who 
sign  Up  before  July  1. 

The  staff  was  polled  in  May 
and  when  75%  of  all  eligible 
employes  had  signed  acceptance 
cards  by  the  beginning  of  June, 
Frank  Taylor,  executive  vice- 
president,  announced  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  plan. 

The  new  arrangement  gives 
the  first  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  insurance  free  to  employes 
who  have  worked  for  the  Herald 
Tribune  for  at  least  10  months. 
Each  thousand  thereafter  will 
be  paid  by  the  employe  at  a 
60c-a-month  rate  for  each  thous¬ 
and  dollars  and  will  begin  when 
the  employe  has  completed  two 
years  service  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Management  wall  match 
each  60  cents  paid  by  the  em¬ 
ploye  with  60  cents  to  $1.20  of 
company  funds,  the  exact 
amount  varying  with  the  future 
death  rate  of  policy-holders. 
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P-D  Refusal 
Ends  Inquiry 
On  Editorial 

Washington 

The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  backed  down  on  its 
plan  to  question  the  St.  Louis 
Post -Dispatch  editorial  policy 
with  respect  to  atomic  power 
development.  (E&P,  June  30, 
papre  14). 

Rep.  Clarence  Cannon  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  committee  chairman,  an¬ 
nounced  the  rever.sal  after  the 
newspaper’s  management  de¬ 
clined  an  “invitation”  to  testify. 

The  committee  by  a  22-12 
vote  had  issued  the  invitation, 
but  it  was  backed  by  a  subpoena 
which  Rep.  Cannon  said,  was 
prepaied  for  use  only  if  the 
newspaper  preferred  that  type 
of  process. 

The  Post-Dispatch  had  edi¬ 
torially  lamented  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  leaving  the  field  of  reactor 
development  to  Russia  and 
charged  that  Congress  was  not 
doing  all  possible  to  promote 
commercial  development  o  f 
atomic  power  here. 

Point  Well  Taken 

The  newspaper  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  its  sources  and  edi¬ 
torial  expressions  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  congressional  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  committee  chairman 
agreed  that  the  point  was  well 
taken.  Rep.  John  Taber  of  New 
York,  minority  leader  and  chair¬ 
man  under  the  last  Republican 
House  control,  said:  “They  (the 
newspaper  management)  proved 
that  they  lied  by  refusing  to 
come.  That’s  an  admission  that 
they  didn’t  tell  the  truth.” 

N.W.  Ayer  &  Son  agency, 
which  used  50  newspapers  in  a 
campaign  for  131  electric  power 
companies,  also  was  invited  to 
explain  its  full-page  ad,  “How 
America  Will  Keep  Its  Lead 
in  .\tomic  Electric  Power.”  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Dunning  of  New  York 
City,  vicepresident,  assured  the 
committee  the  agency  will  re¬ 
spond  if  a  date  is  fixed. 

The  P-D  editorial  was  an  op¬ 
posite  view  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  defending  the  present 
atomic  power  policy. 

Cannot  Accept 

The  P-D’s  refusal  telegram 
to  the  committee  said  in  part: 
“The  P-D  believes  that  it  would 
be  a  profound  disservice  to 
freedom  of  the  press  as  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  an  editorial  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  newspaper  to  per- 
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mit  himself  to  be  questioned 
by  a  committee  of  Congress 
concerning  an  editorial.  If  he 
were  to  answer  on  how  the 
newspaper  formed  its  opinions 
and  to  desciibe  the  .sources  on 
which  they  were  based,  he  would 
be  submitting  to  abridgement 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

“The  P-D  therefore  cannot 
accept  the  committee’s  invita¬ 
tion  and  will  not  be  represented 
at  the  hearing.”  The  signer  was 
Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the 
P-D  editorial  page. 

In  an  editorial  titled  “  ‘No’ 
to  a  House  Committee”  the 
P-D  said  in  part:  “The  editorial 
in  question  was  ba.sed  on  pub¬ 
lished  statements  of  many 
members  of  Congress  and  other 
public  officials,  including  mem- 
beis  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  as  well  as  compe- 

Judge  Argues 
Right  to  Close 
Murder  Trial 

Sacra.mento,  Calif. 

Judge  Donald  Geary  has 
filed  a  brief  in  the  Sonoma 
County  Court  of  Appeals  giving 
his  reasons  why  he  barred  the 
press  and  public  from  the  mur¬ 
der  trial  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Black  la.‘;t  May. 

“The  public’s  right  to  know 
is  not  paramount  to  the  right 
of  an  individual  member  of  the 
public  whose  life  or  liberty  is 
at  .stake,”  he  said. 

Judge  Geary  banned  the 
press  and  public  from  the  mur¬ 
der  trial  because  of  anticipated 
testimony  about  unnatural  sex 
relations  which  he  said  might 
deprive  the  defendant  of  a  fair 
trial  if  they  were  publi.shed.  He 
said  he  was  sure  certain  testi¬ 
mony  would  probably  not  have 
been  given  if  the  witness  knew 
it  was  to  be  written  for  the 
public. 

Mrs.  Black  was  sentenced  to 
prison  on  May  7  after  a  week- 
long  closed-door  trial.  She  had 
requested  a  closed  trial. 

Judge  Geary  said  that  a  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  criminal  trial  may 
waive  his  right  to  a  public 
trial. 

“The  only  portion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  really  concerned  in  this  liti¬ 
gation,  and  for  purely  selfish 
reasons,”  he  said,  “are  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  press.  No 
constitutional  issue  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  here 
involved  and,  in  so  far  as  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  press  are 
concerned,  they  fall  in  no  dif¬ 
ferent  category  that  any  other 
section  of  the  general  public.” 


tent  and  independent  scientists. 
Much  of  this  material  has  been 
printed  in  the  Comgressional 
Record,  compiled  by  members 
of  Congress  themselves.  All  this 
material  is  as  available  to  Rep¬ 
resentative  Taber  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  as  it  is  to  the  press 
and  public.” 

The  editorial  also  said:  “If 
an  editor  were  to  answer  offi¬ 
cial  questions  as  to  how  he 
formed  his  opinions  and  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  sources  on  which  they 
were  based,  his  conduct  would 
encourage  other  committees  to 
make  similar  demands  on  edi¬ 
tors.  Such  a  development  would, 
place  freedom  of  the  press  un¬ 
der  fear  of  congressional  in¬ 
quiry  and  thus  restrict  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  people.  The 
consequences  could  be  fa  r- 
reaching  and  ominous.” 

Fatal  Crash 
In  Press  Chase 
Of  Marilyn 

Marilyn  Monroe’s  dramatic 
dash  to  matrimony  with  Play¬ 
wright  Arthur  Miller  had  a 
tragic  sidebar  for  the  press 
corps. 

Princess  Mara  Scherbatoff, 
New  York  bureau  chief  of 
Paris  Match,  was  injured 
fatally  when  a  car  in  which  she 
was  riding  left  the  road  and 
struck  a  tree  in  Connecticut. 
The  accident  occurred  shortly 
after  midnight  June  29  on  a 
country  road  while  the  report¬ 
ers  were  trying  to  catch  up 
with  the  movie  .star  and  her 
fiance.  The  Princess  was  in  a 
car  driven  by  Ira  Slade,  broth¬ 
er  of  a  Paris  Match  photogra¬ 
pher.  He  suffered  an  injured 
ankle. 

Mr.  Miller  had  called  the 
press  to  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  end  of  the  mad  rush  by 
newsmen  to  cover  the  activities 
at  his  farm  home. 

The  40-year-old  Princess  be¬ 
gan  her  newspaper  career  l)e- 
fore  World  War  II  as  a  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  Paris  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times.  After  the 
Germans  entered  the  city,  she 
took  chai'ge  of  newscoverage 
for  the  Times  for  a  period. 
Later  she  was  a  correspondent 
for  the  London  Daili/  Express. 
She  came  to  New  York  in 
1949. 

• 

First  9-Col.  in  Calif. 

Whittier,  Calif. 

The  Whittier  News  became  a 
nine-column  format  newspaper 
June  18,  the  first  in  California. 
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It’s  75  Years  ^  | 
For  The  Day;  ^  rr 
GM  Honored  ^ 


New  London,  Conn. 

The  New  London  Day 
reached  its  Toth  birthday  Mon¬ 
day,  July  2,  and  in  celebration 
played  host  to 
25U  employes, 
wives  and  hus¬ 
bands  at  a  din¬ 
ner  dance  in 
the  Mohican 
Hotel  roof  gar¬ 
den. 

The  program 
was  conducted 
by  Orvln  G. 
Andrews,  ex¬ 
ecutive  V  i  c  e- 
president  and  general  manager, 
but  it  held  some  surprises  for 
him.  In  the  mid.st  of  it  he  was 
interrupted  by  an  employe  com 
mittee  which  presented  to  him 
a  gift  and  an  illuminated  scroll 
in  recognition  of  his  42  years 
with  the  Day. 

Then  other  employes  surged 
into  the  room  hawking  extra.s 
— specially  printed  four-page 
copies  of  “The  1  layette”  which 
reported  the  celebration  and  in 
the  off-lead  reviewed  Mr.  An¬ 
drews’  career. 

A  feature  of  the  dinner  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  premiere  show¬ 
ing  of  a  color  slide  prc.senta- 
tion  by  Barnard  L.  Colby,  sec¬ 
retary  and  assistant  general 
manager.  Prepared  over  a 
year’s  time,  it  consists  of  144 
slides  of  scenes  in  “Day land” 
of  historic,  scenic  and  economic 
importance,  and  shots  showing 
how  the  Day  covers  its  area, 
publishes  and  circulates.  “Day- 
land”  was  made  primarily  for 
showing  to  .schools,  clubs  and 
organizations. 

The  Day  published  a  40-page 
historical  picture  tabloid  Satur¬ 
day,  June  30,  as  part  of  its 
regular  edition.  The  tab  con 
tained  no  advertising,  only  text 
and  cuts  highlighting  events  in 
Dayland  since  1881. 

On  display  this  week  in  its 
Main  Street  windows  were  36 
page-sized  photographic  blow¬ 
ups  of  memorable  page  ones  of 
the  Day  from  1881  to  19.16. 

Also  counted  among  the 
Day’s  birthday  projects  are: 
addition  of  a  fifth  unit  to  its 
press,  increasing  capacity  to 
80  pages;  plans  for  an  addition 
to  its  building  to  create  a 
larger  composing  room  and 
stereotyping  department;  and 
razing  of  a  dwelling  and  a 
former  jmlice  station  building 
to  make  way  for  parking. 
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$90,000  Will  Equip  Small 
Tabloid  Daily  For  Offset 


Photonews,  Inc.,  Shows  Overall 
Production  Savings  of  One-Fourth 


By  Kay  Erwin 

Bethpage,  N.  Y. 

With  only  $110,000  invested  in 
equipment,  a  tabloid  off"et  daily 
newspaper  with  up  to  20,000 
circulation  can  be  establishe<l 
and  operated  at  25%  less  cost 
than  with  a  comparable  letter- 
press  operation. 

That  is  the  earnest  conten¬ 
tion  of  William  B.  Brown,  pres¬ 
ident,  and  William  P.  Carroll, 
vicepresident,  of  Photonews, 
Inc.,  Bethpage,  L.  I.,  who  have 
studied  “cold-type”  offset  pub¬ 
lishings  operation  for  newspa¬ 
pers  since  1945. 

24  Publications 

Their  contention,  they  claim, 
is  actually  an  established  fact 
in  their  own  plant,  which  pro¬ 
duces  more  pages  a  week  than 
a  small  daily  would  require. 
Photonews,  I  n  c.,  publishes 
about  180  pages  in  a  four-day 
period  each  week  for  24  publi¬ 
cations,  18  of  which  are  weekly 
newspapers.  With  20  “bosses,” 
their  operation  is  much  more 
complex  than  a  single  daily 
would  be. 

Photonews,  Inc.,  were  consult¬ 
ants  in  planning  the  purchases 
and  operations  for  the  new 
newspaper  to  be  established  at 
Middletown,  N.  Y'.,  by  Com¬ 
munity  Newspaper  Publishers, 
Inc.  (E&P,  June  30,  page  13) 
and  helped  set  up  the  plant 
of  the  Mid-Ixlavd  Daily  Times, 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  which  began 
publication  on  Oct.  24,  1955. 
(E&P,  Oct.  22,  1955,  page  16.) 

Two  other  daily  newspapers 
using  some  form  of  offset  print¬ 
ing  are  the  Opelousas  (La.) 
World  and  the  Gainseville 
(Ga.)  Daily  Xews.  Many  week 
ly  newspapers  use  such 
methods. 

Shop  costs  can  be  cut  in 
half,  making  an  overall  saving 
of  one-fourth  in  operating  costs 
and  giving  a  tabloid  offset 
newspaper  fine  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Carroll  asserted.  They  pointed 
out,  however,  that  with 
present  presses  and  collators, 
such  an  offset  operation  is 
practical  and  desirable  only  for 
newspapers  with  20,000  or 


smaller  circulation.  In  a  bigger 
operation,  composing  room 
costs  become  a  smaller  factor. 

Mr.  Brown  was  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Florence 
(Colo.)  Citizen,  a  weekly, 
then  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Walsenbury  (Colo.)  Daily 
Independent,  served  in  the 
Navy  and  returned  to  become 
vicepresident  of  Gri.scom  Pub¬ 
lications  in  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
which  then  published  11  weekly 
newspapers.  Mr.  Carroll  was 
foieman  of  the  AVir  Y’ork  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  standby  project  in 
1948,  when  New  Y’ork  news¬ 
papers  were  threatened  with  a 
strike  and  plans  were  made  to 
publish  by  offset  methods  if 
necessary.  He  was  editor  and 
manager  of  a  couple  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Griscom 
group. 

The  two  men  pooled  their 
interest  and  research  in  offset 
methods  six  years  ago  and 
foimed  Photonews,  Inc.  They 
bought  the  Bell  more  (L.I.) 
Home  Neu's,  expanded  it, 
bought  three  more  weekly 


newspapers  on  Long  Island.  The 
company  later  sold  its  news¬ 
papers  and  now  prints  24  pub¬ 
lications  for  their  owners  in  a 
converted  frame  residence  in 
Bethpage. 

Copy  for  the  newspapers 
comes  in  ordinary  form  to  the 
shop  where  the  shop  foreman, 
a  girl,  marks  straight  matter 
and  sends  it  to  the  girls  who 
operate  IBM  electric  typewri¬ 
ters,  who  set  it  in  8,  10  or  12 
point  as  desired.  (There  are 
day  and  night  shifts,  53  em¬ 
ployes.) 

Some  of  the  girls  are  just 
out  of  high  school.  There  also 
are  some  housewives,  working 
part-time.  They  average  a  gal¬ 
ley  an  hour,  learn  in  a  few 
days,  begin  at  about  $1  an 
hour,  later  earn  arounil  $1.40. 

Ads  Are  Set 

.Advertisements  are  marke<l 
up  by  the  forelady  and  are  set 
on  a  Coxhead-liner,  correspon¬ 
ding  to  a  Ludlow,  but  faster, 
18  point  and  up.  A  young  boy 
can  and  does  operate  it.  Type 
from  6  point  to  12  point  is  set 
on  a  Coxhead  Varityper.  All 
of  the  material  is  assembled 
on  a  drawing  board  by  girls, 
who  become  good  compositors 
after  two  weeks.  There  is  no 
overtime.  The  girls  wf.>rk  six 
or  eight  hours  a  day  for  three 


Suggested  Equipment  For  Small  Daily 


Trailblazer  offset  press  and  collator  .  .  $69,500 

Camera  3,000 

Arc  lamp,  sink,  darkroom  fixtures  .  675 

Whirler,  vacuum  frame,  arc  lamp  .  980 

I  12-pt  IBM  composing  machine  .  641 

1  lO-pt  IBM  composing  machine  .  641 

4  8-pt  IBM  composing  machines  @  678.40  .  2,713 

2  DSJ  Varitypers  .  .  3,510 

20  type  fonts  for  Varitypers  .  595 

2  Cox-headliners  @  750.00  1,500 

30  type  fonts  for  headliners  .  1,000 

8  Typewriter  tables  @  50  400 

5  Drafting  tables  .  100 

15  Typewriters  (reconditioned)  .  1,500 

I  Casting  box  (used)  .  200 

I  Proof  Press  (used)  .  200 

Office  furniture  .  2,000 

Lease-hold  improvement  (rewiring,  fixtures,  etc)  .  1,500 

Transportation  (used  car)  .  500 

Light  delivery  truck  (used)  .  500 

Freight  500 

Davidson  offset  press  (used)  .  1,200 

Dark  room  equipment  (editorial)  .  1,500 

Humidifier  275 

Paper  cutter  (used)  150 

IBM  justifying  scales  150 

Library  .  500 

Protype  machine  .  300 

Miscellaneous  3,000 


total  $99,230 
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or  four  days  a  week.  The  pay¬ 
roll  meets  a  community  need, 
fills  up  slack  in  family  budg¬ 
ets.  With  average  typing  skill 
the  girls  can  earn  up  to  $1.50 
an  hour,  comparable  to  other 
industries. 

Two  complementary  pages 
are  assembled  and  photo- 
graphed  together  on  a  regular 
negative.  This  is  opaqued, 
touched  for  clarity.  An  alu¬ 
minum  plate,  photo  sensitive 
metal,  is  burned  in. 

The  plates  are  attached  to  a 
rotary  web-fed  press,  especially 
made  by  the  John  Waldron 
Corp.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  first  of  these  presses,  made 
three  years  ago,  is  in  operation 
a  t  Photonews.  Improvements 
have  since  been  made  by  Wal¬ 
dron.  The  pressman  joined  Pho¬ 
tonews  two  years  ago  as  a 
high  school  boy.  The  press 
prints  two  plates  (four  pages) 
at  a  time  and  rolls  each  sig¬ 
nature  (4-page  unit).  Hard¬ 
sized  newsprint,  to  eliminate 
lint,  is  used  at  no  extra  cost. 

The  paper  is  fed  from  a  roll  and 
delivery  is  on  a  roll. 

New  Collator 

For  a  32-page  paper,  eight 
of  these  printed  rolls  go  from 
the  press  to  a  special  Waldron 
collator,  an  integral  hut  sep¬ 
arate  machine. 

Photonews,  which  is  using 
the  first  of  these  collators,  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
that  operation  at  first.  The 
machine  now  has  been  perfected 
and  the  problem  has  been 
licked,  according  to  Mr.  Brown. 

The  biggest  collator  now 
handles  32  pages.  The  press 
prints  25,000  signatures  an  hour 
— four  pages  at  a  time.  The 
speed  of  production  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  speed  of  the  col¬ 
lator,  which  can  handle  4,000 
or  5,000  papers  an  hour,  making 
a  four-hour  job  for  collating  a 
20,000-circulation  newspaper. 

“Practical  newspapermen  at 
first  shy  away  from  the  typing 
process  and  from  having  to 
print  over  and  over,”  explained 
Mr.  Brown  with  a  grin.  “But 
they  quickly  learn  that  the 
whole  stereotyping  process  is 
eliminated  and  the  seeming  rep¬ 
etition  is  not  significant  in  time 
or  cost.” 

Circulations  of  the  20  news¬ 
papers  printed  by  Photonews 
vary  from  2,000  to  25,000  and 
the  total  press  lun  in  a  week 
may  be  80,000.  .All  are  tabloid  j 
in  size. 

All  photos  must  have  a  <lot 
pattern  and  therefore  are  han¬ 
dled  separately.  A  black  mask 
is  pasted  on  the  pasteup  cor- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Blacklist  Clearance 


Board  Denied  by  3 


Two  New  York  newspaper 
men  and  an  advertising  agency 
account  executive  denied  this 
week  they  were  members  of  an 
“informal  Clearance  Board” 
that  had  power  to  get  Commu¬ 
nist  spattered  TV  and  radio 
performers  back  into  the  good 
gi'aces  of  the  industry.  Colum¬ 
nist  George  Sokolsky,  named 
as  chief  member  of  the  board, 
declined  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  all. 

The  “board”  was  described 
by  John  Cogley  in  Volume  II 
of  “The  Report  on  Blacklist¬ 
ing”,  published  by  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic.  Inc.,  June 
25.  He  credited  an  unnamed 
“public  relations  expert”  as  his 
source. 


sion  of  others,  it  gives  a  dis¬ 
torted  and  often  false  picture.” 
Then  in  the  final  paragraphs 
he  took  exception  to  the  two 
references  to  himself,  branding 
both  false. 

In  addition  to  de.scription  of 
the  “Clearance  Board”,  the  book 
had  stated  that  Mr.  Wren  of 
BBDO  had  “arranged”  with  Mr. 
Woltman  to  write  a  commenda¬ 
tory  feature  story  about  Henry 
Morgan,  radio  comedian,  when 
he  was  in  a  blacklisting  jam 
in  1952. 

Mr.  Woltman  explained  that 
the  agency  executive  had  tipped 
him  off  that  Mr.  Morgan  was 
going  to  address  a  union  meet¬ 
ing,  blasting  the  reds. 


“Our  conscience  is  clear.  We 
are  satisfied  with  Mr.  Wolt- 
man’s  objectivity.” 

Mr.  Woltman  won  a  Pulitzer 
prize  in  1947  for  exposing  com¬ 
munist  fronts. 

Mr.  Woltman  said  that  no 
one  from  the  Fund  had  inter¬ 
viewed  him  or  had  confronted 
him  personally  with  the  charge 
of  being  a  member  of  a  clear¬ 
ance  board.  Both  Mr,  Riesel 
and  Mr.  Wren  also  said  that 
they  had  not  been  confronted 
with  the  assertion  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication. 


3  Are  Named 

“There  was  no  board;  there 
is  no  such  public  relations  ex¬ 
pert”,  the  newspaper  and  agen¬ 
cy  men  agreed  They  were  Fred 
erick  Woltman,  \ew  York 
World -Telegram  and  Sun;  Vic¬ 
tor  Riesel,  labor  wiiter  of  the 
Mirror  and  other  papers,  and 
John  Wren,  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  0.sborn,  Inc.  All 
three  said  they  were  always 
glad  as  individuals  to  help  inno¬ 
cent  victims  of  the  blacklisting 
procedure,  but  declared  it  was 
ridiculous  to  suggest  they  were 
on  any  kind  of  board,  informal 
or  otherwise,  taking  over  the 
prerogatives  of  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry, 

“Without  access  to  the  ‘chief 
clearance  men’  (who  are  often 
the  persons  who  make  the  dam¬ 
ning  indictment)  the  black¬ 
listed  can  get  nowhere”,  the 
Cogley  Report  stated. 


Won’t  Name  Source 


Refusing  on  the  grounds  of 
accepted  journalistic  practice 
to  name  his  confidential  source, 
Mr.  Cogley  stood  his  ground. 

“I  stand  by  the  entire  report 
as  accurate  and  true”,  Mr.  Cog¬ 
ley  said.  He  has  been  subpoened 
to  testify  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un  -  American 
.Activities  July  10. 

When  the  report  was  released 
for  puWication,  Mr.  Woltman 
was  assigned  to  the  story  by 
Richard  Starnes,  WT  &  S  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Mr.  Woltman’s 
story  on  June  25  declared  the 
report  “cannot  help  but  bring 
joy  and  comfort  to  the  Reds.” 
He  charged  that  “by  the  use 
of  loaded  expressions  through¬ 
out  and  the  selection  and  group¬ 
ing  of  some  facts  and  the  omis- 


‘.Arrangement’  Denied 
“It  was  a  legitimate  news 
story”,  Mr.  Woltman  wrote. 
“There  was  no  ‘arrangement’ 
which,  of  course,  implies  some 
side  consideration  other  than 
news  value.” 

Mr.  Woltman  called  on  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of 
the  Fund,  to  name  the  public 
relations  expert  on  whose  word 
the  charges  were  based,  “in 
view  of  your  well-known  antip¬ 
athy  to  nameless  informers.” 
Mr.  Hutchins’  reply  quoted  the 
Fund’s  disavowal  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  foi-  “the  accuracy”  of  any 
statements  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Cogley  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  that  Fred  Woltman,  in  a 
news  story,  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  in  an  editorial, 
asked  him  to  name  a  “source” 
of  information. 

“It  is  journalistic  tradition 
that  reporters  are  not  required 
to  divulge  the  name  of  a  ‘con¬ 
fidential  source’.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  will  not  ‘produce’  my 
source,”  he  declared. 

“The  most  surprising  thing 
was  that  the  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  assigned  the  story  on  my 
report  to  a  writer  named  in 
it.  I  had  hoped  for  more  objec¬ 
tive  treatment,  at  least  in  news 
columns. 

“I  respect  Mr.  Woltman’s  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  reporter.  I  hope  he 
will  re-read  my  report  and  give 
his  readers  a  calmer  account  of 
what  it  contains.” 


.Anonymous  Informants 

“As  I  understand  journalistic 
practice,”  Mr.  Woltman  said, 
“a  good  newspaperman  will  not 
credit  to  an  anonymous  source, 
charges  he  is  unable  to  docu¬ 
ment  in  some  other  way,  nor 
will  he  publish  without  getting 
the  story  from  the  person  men¬ 
tioned  anonymously.” 

Mr.  Riesel  was  interviewed 
by  two  members  of  the  Fund’s 
project  team,  according  to  Mr. 
Cogley.  Neither  of  them  is  now 
available  for  comment,  he  said. 

“What  surpri.ses  me”,  Mr. 
Riesel  commented,  “is  the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Fund  that  while 
vouching  for  the  ‘integrity  of 
the  authors  and  the  importance 
of  their  studies’,  it  does  not 
take  responsibility  for  their  se¬ 
lection  of  facts  or  for  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  statements.” 

“The  use  of  anonymous  in¬ 
formants  without  checking  back 
to  the  one  informed  about  is 
one  of  the  worst  of  journalistic 
crimes. 

“The  whole  Cogley  report  is 
a  silly  amalgamation  that  com¬ 
mits  every  crime  that  liberal 
and  intellectual  movements 
have  consistently  condemned, 
particularly  that  of  accusation 
without  confrontation.  Why 
were  we  denied  that  simple  civil 
right  ?” 

Mr.  Wren  of  BBDO,  described 
as  a  “power”  in  the  blacklisting 
procedure,  declared  that  the 
concept  that  the  entire  radio 
and  TV  industry  should  turn 
over  to  any  small  outside  group 
the  clearing  of  those  unfairly 
listed  was  “ridiculous”.  He  said 
he  himself  represents  only  his 
own  agency’s  clients  in  hiring 
radio  and  TV  talent. 


people  were  concerned  with  see¬ 
ing  that  such  a  result  did  not 
happen.  .An  example  of  the  re¬ 
port’s  irresponsibility  is  the 
conversations  attributed  to  me 
by  the  so-called  unnamed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  expert.” 

Those  who  helped  on  the  re¬ 
port  were:  Edward  Engberg, 
formerly  an  editor  of  Fortune; 
Harriet  Davis,  who  had  just 
completed  an  assigpiment  for 
Bosley  Crowther,  New  York 
Times  movie  critic;  who  was 
writing  a  book ;  Gwendolyn 
Boulkind,  formerly  with  the 
the  Nejr  York  News,  now  with 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance;  Saul  Blackman,  for¬ 
merly  engaged  in  labor  journal¬ 
ism;  Margaret  Bushong,  for¬ 
merly  on  Time;  William  Pfaff, 
from  the  staff  of  Commonweal; 
Elizabeth  Poe  and  Paul  Jacobs 
of  Ivos  .Angeles.  James  Greene 
served  as  secretary  of  the 
project. 
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Corn petitire  Papers 
Tie  in  State  Contest 


.Amarillo,  Tex. 


Two  competitive  Seguin  news¬ 
papers  this  week  tacked  up 
state  championships  awarded 
them  during  the  Texas  Press 
Association  convention. 

The  two  w’eeklies,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  Enterprise,  tied 
for  .second  place  in  their  bids 
for  the  all-around  state  champ¬ 
ionship,  both  coming  within  10 
points  of  top  honors.  They  tied 
with  a  total  of  280  points,  as 
compared  with  290  points  of 
the  winning  New  Braunfels 
Zeitung -Chronicle. 

Another  distinction  won  by 
the  Seguin  papers  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  Seguin  is  the  town 
least  attractive  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  third  newspaper. 


End  Daily  Operation 


Lovington,  N.  M. 


Specialist  on  Subject 
Mr.  Starnes  replied  that  he 
had  assigned  Mr.  Woltman  as 
the  reporter  best  equipped  to 
handle  the  story.  “Mr.  Wolt¬ 
man  knows  more  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  involved  than  anyone  else 
on  this  newspaper,”  he  said. 


Says  Picture  Is  Distorted 
“The  report  gives  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  whole  blacklist¬ 
ing  affair”,  he  said.  “It  gives 
the  impression  that  liberals 
among  radio  and  TV  perform¬ 
ers  were  discriminated  against. 
A  majority  of  talented  people 
fall  into  that  category. 

“Nowhere  does  the  report  list 
the  number  of  people  unfairly 
denied  work.  .A  great  many 


The  Lovington  Daily  Press 
has  suspended  daily  publica¬ 
tion.  The  announcement,  made 
by  owners  David  R.  Worley, 
Gil  Haugen,  and  Hoyt  Caldwell, 
said  that  a  lack  of  local  sup¬ 
port  made  the  decision  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Daily  Press  had 
been  published  five  times  a 
week  since  May  13.  Tentative 
plans  call  for  publication  on  a 
weekly  basis. 


ReoonI  for  Weekly 

Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Oak  Leaves,  tabloid  weekly, 
broke  all  previous  records  with 
its  196  page  77th  anniversary 
i.ssue,  June  28.  The  issue 
caiTied  135,800  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 
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returned  a  $25,000 
check  that  had  been  offered  as 
part  payment.  The  name  of  the 
OfffiT*  buyer  was  not  dis- 

v^llCl  lUl  J-Vdliy  closed.  The  complete  offer  was 
Q  •,  $2,200,000  for  all  of  the  stock 

Lltecl  in  bull  m  the  publishing  company. 

,  It  was  also  asserted  that  the 

,  1  newspaper’s  stockholders  have 

Mrs  Lthel  Moore  Lotspeich,  received  no  dividends  since  the 
publisher  of  the  Journal,  has  Lotspelch’s  hus- 

been  denied  a  motion  for  what  ^and  and  that  the  newspaper 
opposing  attorneys  called  a  j^j^g  jQg|.  money  every  year  since 
“delaying  action’  in  the  law-  ^  ^  j955 

suit  filed  by  other  heirs  to  attorneys  denied  they 

force  settlement  of  the  Lots-  ^^re  trying  to  delay  settlement 
peich  estate.  ,  ,  •  of  the  estate  and  said  Mrs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  heirs  Lotspeich  “was  not  the  demon 
were  given  ^rmission  to  file  g^g  has  been  made  out  to  be.” 
an  amended  bill  which  will  re-  jj^bart  Atkins,  one  of  the  attor- 
quire  Mrs.  Lotspeich  to  show  ^  Lotspeich  has 

cause  for  not  accepting  an  of-  had  “to  work  for  a  salary” 
fer  that  has  been  made  for  the  gjnce  the  original  suit  was  filed 
Journal.  w  n  estate. 

Chancellor  Glenn  Woodlee 
cleared  the  way  for  final  settle-  • 

ment  of  the  lawsuit  within  four 
months  by  placing  a  time  limit  Page  Is  App 
on  both  sides.  ...  To  ANPA  C< 

The  original  bill  was  filed 
nearly  a  year  ago  by  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Ps 
Lotspeich’s  nephew,  John  Car-  (Calif.) 

ter,  and  niece,  Mrs.  Alice  Car-  ^ervs  has  been 
ter  Todd.  Mr.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Special  Standin 
Lotspeich  were  co-executors  of  the  American  ] 
the  estate  of  Roy  N.  Lotspeich,  Hshers  Associat 
who  died  in  1951.  ment  for  Hugh 

Hugh  Tapp,  an  attorney  for  Sacramento  (C 
the  complainants,  said  the  mo-  Other  appoin 
tion  of  Mrs.  Lotspeich  for  an  ANPA  Pres 
order  to  determine  the  condi-  Dwight  are:  V 
tion  of  the  estate  was  to  “de-  Jr.,  Indianapol 
lay  this  lawsuit  and  to  post-  and  News;  R 
pone  the  disposition  of  the  Fort  Worth  (' 
stock  of  the  corporation  except  pram;  George 
for  trading  and  trafficking  in  delphia  (Pa.) 
this  stock.”  B.  Patterson  J; 

The  attorneys  said  Mrs.  Lots-  zette.  Little  R( 
peich  was  offered  $1,100,000  in  Spendlove,  P/ii 
1954  for  the  estate’s  60%  Bulletin.  Georj 
stock  interest  but  she  refused  tinues  as  chair 
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O  •  IVT  Hillier  Krieghbaum,  associate 

Od0riC0  i  X0WS  professor  of  journalism,  N.Y.U. 
y  Professor  Krieghbaum  will  ad- 

minister  the  study. 

11 1  to  tU  questionnaire  for  the  sur- 

^1 1  ^  revision  of  one 

kjm  V  C  y  OLl  used  in  a  pilot  study  completed 
.  ,  last  year  with  a  sample  of  200 

A  $70,000  national  survey  to  people 

determine  what  type  of  science  aj^reed  this  week 

news  the  American  public  likes  gj^^  the  sample 

to  read  in  newspapers  and  increased  to  about  2,000. 

magazines,  hear  on  radio  and  takes  an  hour  for  each  inter- 

see  on  TV  will  get  under  way  ^ 


next  February. 


Professor  Krieghbaum  re- 


“Now  when  we  write  on  g^^^  ^^sults  from  the 

science  we  have  only  the  edu-  pjjgt  study.  This  showed  that 
cated  guesses  of  our  editors  media  are  the  major 

and  oureelves  on  what  people  gQUj.ggg  fgj.  science  news, 
want”,  Ro  and  Berg  newly  elec-  approach  the  problem  of 

ted  president  of  the  National  motivations  behind  science 
Association  of  Science  Writers,  ,.gading,  the  pilot  interviewers 
declared  this  week.  Mr.  Berg  pj.gsgjjted  10  hypothetical  news 
IS  science  and  medical  e.  itor  ^hose  questioneil.  Of 

of  Loot  “What  we  are  looking  10,  those  in  order  of  popu- 
for  in  this  survey  is  scientific  jg^ity  were: 


Page  Is  Appointed 
To  ANPA  Committee 

Henry  C.  Page  of  the  Snn 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  Hugh  P.  Walls  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Other  appointments  made  by 
ANPA  President  W’illiam 
Dwight  are:  William  A.  Dyer 
Jr.,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News;  Bert  N.  Honea, 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele- 
pram;  George  M.  Neil,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Hugh 
B.  Patterson  Jr.,  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  Little  Rock;  and  Albert 
Spendlove,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin.  George  N.  Dale  con¬ 
tinues  as  chairman. 


evidence 

hunches. 


to  support  present 


of  treating 


NASW  originated  the  idea  diseases  (79%). 
of  conducting  a  sur\ey.  It  will  2— The  effects  of  atomic  and 
be  administered  by  New  York  hydrogen  bombs  on  human  be- 
University  under  a  grant  from  jj^j^g  (72%). 


the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Field  work  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  Science  Research  Center, 
University  of  Michigan,  direc- 


3 —  Causes  of  depressions  and 
inflation  in  U.S.  (57', ). 

4 —  Reasons  for  race  preju- 


ted  by  Stephen  B.  W’ithey,  pro-  dice  (51%). 


gram  director. 

The  NASW  Survey  Commit¬ 
tee  met  this  week  to  discuss 


5 —  Psychology  of  how  to 
raise  children  (47%). 

6 —  New  methods  for  manu- 


costs,  revision  of  the  question-  factoring  household  goods  more 
naire,  size  of  the  sample,  and  cheaply  (47%). 


publication  of  the  final  report  ,j _ Rocket  i 

expected  by  January  1958.  Be-  travel  (30%). 
sides  Mr.  Berg,  on  the  com- 
mittee  are  Alton  Blakeslee,  . 


7 — Rocket  ships  and  space 


8 — Discovery  of  an  ancient 


science  reporter.  Associated  civilization.  (25%). 

Press;  Martin  Mann,  associate  9 — How  molecules  are  held 

editor.  Popular  Science  Month-  together  (17%r). 
ly;  Earl  Ubell,  science  editor,  10 — Discovery  of  a  new  star 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  (15%). 


PEACE  AT  ANY  PRICE! 

Arit,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


ENDANGERING  THE  ACT  LITTLE  SIR  ECHO 

Craig,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Evening  Dispatch  Messner,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 


NAEA 


Through  the  highly  productive 
efforts  provided  by  Plus 
system  “you  can  get  $10,000,- 
T  O  worth  of  newspaper  adver- 

I  I  IrlMr!  1  iilCCdoL -  tising,”  he  reported. 

Cv  Latest  endorsement  of  this 

^  l-v«  T  ^  method  of  cooperation  which 

/Q  iJ  y  OO  coordinates  the  full  newspaper 

'  J  team  and  the  advertiser  is  from 

Victoria,  B.  C.  “The  different  facets  of  this  Cunningham  &  Walsh.  This  re- 
A  0.5%  increase  in  newspaper  individualized,  sprawling  busi-  ported  that  more  than  500  of 
advertising  volume  by  1965  ness  are  working  more  closely  ^’oO  newspapers  reported  local 
was  forecast  by’  President  Karl  than  ever  before.”  marketing  help  in  a  new  cam- 

T.  h^inn  in  addressing  the  The  American  Association  of  Mr.  Newrnyer  said. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  Newspaper  Representatives  is  Plus  provides  newspaper 

tives  Association’s  summer  con-  doing  a  magnificent  job  of  co-  support  for  accounts^  an<i 

ference  here  last  weekend.  operatively  selling  newspapers,  ^go^icies  “that  do  it  right,”  Mr, 
This  progress  from  1955  lev-  he  reported.  Representatives  ^fcwmyer  said.  Ingredients  are 
els  can  be  anticipated  because  “definitely  feel  we  must  sell  studies,  a  basic  plan  of 

of  the  greatest  resurgence  of  newspapers,  as  a  whole,  first,”  •Ti®rchandising  and  advertising, 
newspaper  advertising  in  all  he  stressed.  ^  “gimmick”  that  will  interest 

history,  declared  the  advertising  The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  ^ocal  dealers  and  retailers  and 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  developing  political  advertising  contacts  through  representa- 
Times-Star.  at  the  national  level.  The  up  to  the  advertiser 

This  resuigence  is  powered  NAEA  is  working  through  the  provide  plans  and  ideas,  he 
by  development  of  a  newspaper  state  and  local  levels.  explained, 

team  that  is  “a  triumph  of  “j  am  certain  newspapers  Big  Teams  Fielded 

partnership,”  Mr.  Finn  told  200  will  get  their  story  over  more  Frigidaire  received  the  co¬ 
registered  delegates  gathered  effectively  than  ever  before,”  operation  of  161  of  182  news- 
in  this  island  city.  The  partner-  Mr.  Finn  said.  “Giant  television  papers  on  its  list  and  doubled 

ship  includes  publishers,  adver-  will  get  the  big  political  show,  its  campaign  as  well  as  con- 

tising  managers,  representa-  but  I  hope  newspapers  will  get  centrating  the  second  drive  in 
tives,  promotion  managers  and  their  share.”  newspapers,  he  reported. 

“.ndi,L  ™u;r''The"e  A.ard  Other  euecesse,  reported 

a«  equlpi7wifh  “e.:  presen-  Television  reoentl.v  accorded  ''.'ZradTam 

rations  and  new  programs  newspapers  preat  recognition, 

which  make  his  1965  forecast  Mr.  Finn  reported.  A  TV  pres  ® 

conservative,  Mr.  Finn  said.  entation  costing  $15,000  to  f 


explained. 

Big  Teams  Fielded 
Frigidaire  received  the  co¬ 
operation  of  161  of  182  news- 


eir  share.  newspapers,  he  reported. 

“Recognition”  Award  Other  successes  reported 

Television  recently  accorded  were:  Squibb  36  cooperating  of 

Ui  rs.a  ^7  O.Skod,  With  U  follOW  Ud  Cam- 


conservativ'e,  Mr.  Finn  said. 
“The  Big  Plus” 


Entation  costing  ‘  $15,000  to  Shell’s  Safety  campaign,  using 
$20,000  has  been  prepared.  It  ^  /"cal  awards  plan  with  an 
I  c  enlarged  second  ad  drive  as  a 


”  *  "  .  is  displayed  over  a  projector  « 

Chief  new  development  is  renting  for  $175  daily  by  two  .d  . 

“The  Big  Plus,”  unveiled  at  operators  hired  at  $50  to  $75  .  ^  ^ 

the  Association  of  National  Ad-  p„  ^,1  jj.  ning  and  a  little  cost  expendi- 

vertising  convention,  as  a  meth-  against  newspapers,”  he  provide  action  by  o.M 

od  of  providing  newspaper  team  reported.  Much  of  this  approx-  newspapers  that  will  result  in 
support  for  advertisers.  imately  hour-long  show  is  de-  Personal  calls  and  92,879 

The  partnership  is  engaged  .  r  sellimr  local  TV  mailings,  is  the  way  Mr.  New- 

in  new  phases  of  “Main  Street”  ^'^0  my.r  described  Plus, 

selling  previously  neglected  accustomed  to  using  Advertisei^  don  t  just  a.sk  for 

that  will  develop  new  linage  ..r„ystifying  audience  viewing  Tiu  ’ 

and  new  sales  successes,  Mr.  ^  ,,  IJeNvmyer  explained.  They  earn 

Finn  said.  i  w  ,  t-  i-  u  u  it  by  setting  aside  a  small  per- 

.  u  ■  1  w  ■  /-,  down  to  simple  English,  he  /,  i  .■  ■  •  1^- 

Another  development  is  Oper-  .burped  ™urketing,  originating 


Finn  said. 

Another  development  is  Oper¬ 
ation  Follow-Up.  Success  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  obtained  by  Oper- 


,  "  e  marketing,  originating 

^  a  basic  idea,  providing  a  gadg- 
Magazines  are  attempting  to  ^  representa- 


ation  Step-Up  was  forecast  for  newspapers  on  tie  ms,  ^  make  contacts.  Then  the 

mnvp  hv  thP  bpaH  of  the  ^  reported,  adding  U  the  essen- 


this  move  bv  the  head  of  the 

NAEA  organization  of  1,192  f  see  why  we 


,  ,j  newspapers  provide  the  essen- 
should  tial  helps. 


members  from  758  newspapers,  competitors.” 

Plan  Column  Study  hilm  Ready  Paners  loin 

Problems  include  “paper,  Mr.  Finn  said  he  was  able  ,  j  ,  .  , 

plant  and  personnel,”  Mr.  Finn  to  announce  a  training  strip  Pailllly  Weekly  Ll»l 
reported.  Then,  too,  the  ad  film  for  retail  salesmen  and  Chicago 

agencies  have  asked  the  associ-  mentioned  Retail  Advertising  hamily  Weekly  announces 

ation  why  newspapers  cannot  Committee  and  NRDGA  Sales  the  addition  of  the  Spartanburg 

standardize  column  width.  He  Promotion  activities  and  pro-  (S.C.)  Herald  Journal  begin 

announced  that  a  committee  motional  moves  in  conjunction  ning  Sept.  16,  the  Altoona, 

will  confer  with  the  ANPA  National  Newspaper  (Pa.)  Mirror  October  6,  and 


Chicago 
Weekly  announces 


NAEA 

New  Product 
Forces  Rival 
To  Use  Print 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Effectivene.<s  of  newspaper 
copy  in  introducing  a  new 
“Product  A”  forced  an  estab¬ 
lished  rival  relying  on  national 
media  to  enter  newspapers,  the 
NAEA  convention  was  told. 

The  report  was  delivered  in 
a  critique  given  by  D.  L.  Craig, 
F.  W.  Ellis  and  R.  C.  Kenmuir 
of  the  Vancouver  office  of 
James  Lovick  &  Co.,  Canadian 
agency. 

Product  A  entered  the  Van¬ 
couver  market  with  a  16  week 
newspaper  campaign  and  by 
the  end  of  that  period  it  pro¬ 
vided  “A”  with  more  than  50% 
of  the  sales  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Kenmuir  said.  Markets  using 
tie-ins  sold  as  much  as  62%. 

The  competition  retaliated 
with  a  10-week  campaign  using 
1,000-line  newspaper  ads.  It 
was  the  first  time  this  product 
had  used  volume  newspaper 
copy  in  the  market,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Another  Winner 

Similar  success  is  indicated 
from  a  recently  launched  news¬ 
paper  campaign  using  color 
pages  with  1,000  line  ads  to 
follow,  Mr.  Kenmuir  said.  This 
also  is  a  new  product  campaign. 

“You  have  better  tools  but 
we  are  not  sure  we  are  getting 
them,”  Mr.  Craig  said  when 
analyzing  media  trends.  He  ob¬ 
served  that  today  newspapers 
too  frequently  are  getting  “the 
second  slice  of  the  budget.  In 
merchandising,  you  do  not  sell 
quite  hard  enough  the  seiA’ices 
you  do  customarily,”  he  added. 

In  mapping  campaigns,  an 
edge  would  be  provide'd  if  news¬ 
papers  were  contacted  at  the 
plans  stage,  Mr.  Ellis  said.  He 
observed  that  agency  people  al¬ 
ways  have  time  to  listen  to 
well-thought  out  opinions. 

Mr.  Ellis  also  suggested  ad 
managers  review  last  week’s 
ads  and  study  ways  to  improve 
their  effectiveness. 


and  report  back  on  this  ques-  Promotion  Association 


tion,  Mr.  Finn  said. 


“'The  Big  Plus  campaign,” 


the  Anderson,  (S.C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Wichita  Falls 
Meanwhile  newspapers  are  Mr.  Finn  stressed,  “will  revo-  (Tex.)  Times  starting  January 
doing  a  better  selling  job  and  lutionize  merchandising.”  6,  1957. 

today  are  “much  less  concerned  A  book  on  “The  Big  Plus”  The  total  of  Family  Weekly 
with  radio  and  television  than  is  being  prepared  for  members,  distributing  newspapers  be- 
with  their  internal  problems  of  it  was  announced  by  Leroy  F.  comes  120  with  3,0.38,  291  total 
paper,  plant  and  personnel,”  Newrnyer,  advertising  director  circulation  for  the  Sunday  sup- 
N.\EA’s  leader  declared.  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  plement. 


VMii  'Al 

irting  January  Denver 

The  Denver  Post's  Empire 
'amily  Weekly  magazine  will  be  added  to  the 
A'spapers  be-  Metro  Sunday  Magazine  Net- 
1,0.38,  291  total  work  Oct.  7.  It  will  become  a 
e  Sunday  sup-  basic  member  of  the  network 
on  Jan.  6,  1957. 
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Whafs  Public  Relations?  7.  - 
Ifs  Many^  Many  Things 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Business  and  professional 
men  alike  have  long  been  baf¬ 
fled  by  that  function  of  man¬ 
agement  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Public  Relations. 

After  more  than  half  a 
century  of  spectacular  growth 
in  the  field,  it  would  seem  that 
some  progress  should  have  been 
made  in  outlining  its  charac¬ 
teristics  and  purposes  with 
some  degree  of  exactitude. 

Yet,  even  today,  with  what 
innocence  and  naivete  the 
novice — or  the  veteran  for 
that  matter  —  approaches  even 
a  rea.sonable  definition  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations. 

.Many  have  ventured,  or 
possibly  hazarded,  a  conjecture 
embodying  varied  or  intrinsic 
aspects  of  its  scope  and  mis¬ 
sion.  Some  have  attempted,  in 
lofty  language  or  vernal-like 
verbiage,  to  define  it  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  Others  have  sought  to 
restrict  it  to  a  particular  field. 

One,  representing  corporate 
thinking,  has  resolved  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “A  corporation  may 
spread  itself  over  the  whole 
world  .  .  .  may  employ  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  throughout  the 
world  .  .  .  yet  the  average 
l)erson  will  form  his  opinion  of 
the  corporation  through  his 
contact  with  one  individual.  If 
this  person  is  intelligent,  cour¬ 
teous  and  loyal  to  his  orgfaniza- 
tion,  whatever  his  capacity,  the 
impression  he  makes  when  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  an  advertisement  .  .  . 
and  a  good  one.” 

Another  has  said,  more  suc¬ 
cinctly:  “Public  relations  is 
the  deliberate,  planned,  all- 
encompassing  program  of  court¬ 
ing  the  general  public,  of 
creating  favorable  public 
opinion  to  the  end  that  the 
public  will  purchase  the  prod¬ 
uct  involved  or  approve  the  ac 
tivity  or  individual  concerned.” 

Neither,  in  toto,  is  adequate. 
Neither,  to  be  revoltingly  trite, 
“hits  the  nail  on  the  head.” 

WHAT  is  public  relations? 

In  its  pristine  form — whether 
or  not  certified  by  the  Pure 
Food  &  Drug  Administration — 
Public  Relations,  singularly,  is 
many  things. 

It  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
professions,  akin  to  the  minis¬ 
try  in  its  conception  of  golden 

EDITOR  &:  PUBLISHER 


The  author  of  this  article  has 
asked  that  he  be  identified  as 
John  Stone,  a  member  of  the 
public  relations  department  of 
a  large  corporation. 

ideals,  and  in  its  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  sum 
total  of  human  uplift  and  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Its  mission  is  to  promote  and 
perpetuate  all  that  is  good  in  a 
person,  and  organization  or  a 
project.  Yet,  in  its  lowest 
form,  it  stirs  the  dregs  of 
human  emotion. 

Public  relations  is  peopled 
by  men  and  women  of  high 
integrity  and  intelligence;  by 
thinkers,  analysts,  public  opin¬ 
ion  experts,  crusaders,  show¬ 
men,  writers,  editors,  journal¬ 
ists,  press  agents  and  pub¬ 


licists,  by  lecturers  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  others  whose  sincerity 
of  intent  and  action  serves  to 
advance  the  future  of  public 
relations  in  all  its  ramifications. 

And,  conversely,  like  any 
other  profession,  it  is  peopled 
by  some  who  apparently 
crawled  from  under  the  stone 
of  life  —  the  charlatan,  the 
“phony,”  and  the  knucklehead. 

Inherently,  it  is  a  con¬ 
glomeration,  a  hodge-podge,  a 
mixture  of  color  and  fantasy, 
of  fanfare,  and  furbelow,  of 
metaphor  and  miffmaff,  of  frus¬ 
tration  and  success,  of  brilliant 
ideas  and  unadulteiatcd  hokum. 

What  I.S  public  relations? 

It  is  the  baffling  attempt  to 
instill  in  management  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  tactics  employed 
in  a  well-rounded  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  It  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  battle  to  gain  lioth 
budget  and  prestige  for  the 
public  relations  operation. 

It  is  the  frantic  switching  to 
the  fireman’s  hat  when  some- 


ANA  Report  Covers  Rate, 
Circ.  Trends  of  Dailies 

The  Association  of  National  “all-day”  papers).  Each  of 
Advertisers  last  week  published  these  classifications  is  broken 
what  it  described  as  “the  most  down  into  seven  circulation  size 
comprehensive”  report  ever  groups.  Part  II  of  the  report 
made  on  daily  newspaper  cir-  presents  these  data  for  individ- 
culation  and  rate  trends  to  help  ual  newspapers, 
advertisers  determine  the  ex-  The  averages  cover  the  total 
tent  expenditures  in  the  medium  net  paid  circulation,  the  na- 
go  for  increased  costs  and/or  tional  open  or  flat  line  rate  and 
increased  coverage.  It  can  also  the  maximil  rate,  each  with  an 
be  used  to  analyze  and  compare  index  number  based  on  1946  as 
trends  for  each  of  the  220  100.  The  maximil  rate  repre¬ 
newspapers  with  50,000  or  more  sents  the  cost  of  one  line  of  ad- 


circulation,  the  .\NA  said. 


vertising  per  million  circulation 


The  booklet  entitled  “News-  at  the  open  or  flat  line  rate, 
paper  Circulation  and  Rate  which  is  the  maximum  rate 
Trends”  contains  four  pages  of  charged  for  national  or  general 
tabulations  of  the  circulation  advertising. 


and  national  rate  trends  of  daily  A.ssisted 

newspapers  frenerally  dunnjr 

the  past  ten  years,  and  27  pages  The  report  was  prepared  un- 
of  Ubulations  giving  the  same  ‘^e  direction  of  the  ANA 
information  individually  for  the  Newspaper  Service  Committee 


largest  of  these  newspapers. 
Two-Part  Study 


headed  by  Anton  W . 
Bondy,  Lever  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Bureau  of  Advertis- 


The  two-part  study  is  ba.sed  ing,  ANPA,  prepared  the  data 
on  data  from  the  January  edi-  for  Part  1  of  the  report  and  the 
tions  of  Standard  Rate  and  information  for  Part  II  was 
Data  Service  newspaper  books  compiled  according  to  .ANA  spe- 
for  the  years  1946,  19,50,  1953,  eifleations  by  Standard  Rate 
1954,  1955  and  1956.  Part  I  and  Data  Service, 
shows  average  circulations.  Copies  of  “Newspaper  Cir- 
rates  and  maximil  rates  for  all  culation  and  Rate  Trends”  are 


U.S.  language  newspapers  com-  available 


non-members 


bined  and  also  separately  for  $10.00  each  from  Association  of 
morning,  evening  and  morning-  National  Advertisers,  155  East 
evening  combinations  (including  44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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one  talks  out  of  turn,  or  an 
executive  or  admiral  or  general 
spouts  “Let  ’em  eat  cake!”  or 
“To  hell  with  the  public!”; 
or  pulls  a  boner  likely  to 
dissuade  public  opinion.  It  is 
the  fush  of  success  when  the 
“Brass”  appears  to  assimilate 
the  simple  fact  that  the  good 
opinion  of  the  public  is  some 
thing  to  be  nurtured  instead 
of  rebuffed. 

It  is  the  preparation  of  a 
news  release,  and  pondering 
whether  to  lead  with  the  | 
client’s  name  or  product  to  I 
please  the  boss,  or  to  inject  a  | 
little  “meat”  to  please  the  edi 
tor.  It  is  the  publishing  of  a 
house  organ  to  build  worker 
morale;  and  composing  a  sym 
pathy  note  or  congratulatory 
telegram. 

It  is  the  labor  pains  of  a 
radio  or  television  show,  an  ex  i 
hibit  or  a  “coming  out  party.” 

It  is  the  publicizing  of  some  I 
wacky  star  who  lacks  about  ; 
three  staves  of  being  round; 
and  smoothing  the  lufflcd 
feathers  of  an  irate  customer. 
It’s  the  fawning  on  editors  to 
obtain  the  merest  mention  of 
product  or  client  in  the  public 
prints. 

What  is  PUBLIC  relations? 

It  is  the  treatment  accorded 
the  public  enmasse  and  by 
segment.  It  is  the  round  of 
drinks  at  the  corner  pub  with  a 
reporter,  an  oflficial  or  buyer, 
and  the  sumptuous  banquet  for 
associations,  for  clubs  and  for 
similar  groups.  It  is  the 
elaborate  press  p  revue  of  a 
new  automobile;  a  “colossal” 
cinema;  or  a  revolutionary  de- 
.sign  in  diapers. 

It  is  the  calculated,  designed 
and  planned  program  of  court¬ 
ing  peasant  and  potentate,  poor 
man  and  rich  man,  plain  citi¬ 
zen  and  public  servant,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  aunts  and  uncles, 
brothers  and  sisters  and  a  far 
flung  horde  of  cousins  and 
lesser  relatives. 

What  is  public  RELA¬ 
TIONS? 

It  is  keeping  on  speaking 
terms  with  all  of  the  separate 
publics  encountered.  It’s  the 
creation,  through  continuing 
contact  with  an  entire  populace 
or  its  component  parts,  of  an 
atmosphere  of  good  will  and 
acceptance  for  a  product,  a 
client,  or  boss. 

It  is  commercial,  industrial, 
corporate,  institutional,  finan- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


iy  ]  A  1  11  1  introducinjr  Cinemascope  and 

Newspaper  Ads  Called 

^  1%  /r  homa!”  first  production  in  the 

Backbone  of  Movies  Jfte1>lara""as"V^^ 

use  of  the  coupon  technique. 

How  its  3G5-day-a-vear  de-  Lichtman,  former  vicepresident  .  .  ,  .  *  •  u 

.  1.  j  1  1  r  A  special  insert  m  the  bro- 

pendence  on  newspapers  has  and  general  sales  manager  of  ,  ,  i 

helped  build  the  movie  industry  20th  Century-Fox;  and  Robert  reiyocuces  a  iiama  c 

and  how  it  is  continuallv  devel-  W.  Coyne,  counsel  to  COMPO.  '***  o  newspaper  spa  e  i 


oping  new  uses  of  the  medium, 
are  told  in  a  new  “Ad  Fact” 
brochure  published  by  the  Bu-  .  ‘ 
reau  of  Adverti.sing,  ANPA.  »''<.r«di 
In  big  cities  and  small  towns 
throughout  the  country,  news- 
paper  advertising  is  “the  back- 


Innovations 


the  promotion  of  “Trape7e”  by 
United  Artists  —  two  facing 


Many  innovations  have  been  half-pages  stretching  across  the 
introduced  to  keep  “fresh  and  top  or  bottom  of  the  spread, 
unique”  the  motion  pictures’  Ads  of  this  kind,  in  some  in- 
year-round  newspaper  advertis-  stances  with  color,  are  being 
ing,  the  Bureau  notes.  Among  run  in  37  of  65  newspapers 
the  developments  of  recent  being  used  this  month  in  the 


bone”  of  motion  picture  promo-  ueve.op.  .e. oi  ece...  ^  ..........  ...  .... 

tion  accordinc  Mvron  N  >t  points  to  the  full-page  2.3-city  opening  of  Tiapeze. 

Blank,  head  of  the  Theatre  «>upone<l  a.ls  promoting  the  ^he  remaining  2S  new^s^^^ 


Owners  of  .America  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

“The  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  learned 
through  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,”  .said  Mr.  Blank,  one  of 
several  leading  industry  execu¬ 
tives  quoted.  “It  has  been  found 
that  the  major  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  movies,  for  our 
customers,  lies  in  the  amuse¬ 
ment  pages  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  Newspaper  advertising 
is  the  one  medium  which  can 
reach  practically  all  of  our  po¬ 
tential  audience.” 

‘Indispensable’ 

Eric  Johnston,  president.  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  expressing  a  similar 
view,  emphasized  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  “indispensable,”  be¬ 
cause  new'spapers,  like  the 
movies,  attract  persons  from 
“every  walk  of  life  ...  in  every 
city  and  town.” 

“To  reach  as  many  as  possible 
of  them  every  day,”  said  Mr. 
Johnston,  “we  must  continu¬ 
ously  use  the  medium  that  daily 
pentrates  all  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  That  medium  is  the  news¬ 
paper.  Without  it  our  industry 
would  lack  the  most  important 
means  of  inducing  customers  to 
view  the  great  entertainment 
that  movies  offer  today.” 

Executives  of  the  industry’s 
all-embracing  association,  the 
Council  of  Motion  Picture  Or¬ 
ganizations  (COMPO),  point 
out  that  all  major  segments  of 
the  industry  —  producers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  theatre  owners — 
“have  selected  newspapers  as 
the  best  medium  to  tell  their 
story  to  the  public,”  because  it 
has  “become  a  tradition  among 
several  generations  of  movie¬ 
goers  to  tum  to  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  daily  and  w'eekly 
press  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
question :  ‘What’s  playing  at 
the  movie  tonight’?”  COMPO 
officers  quoted  in  the  brochure 
are  Sam  Pinanski,  president  of 
American  Theatres  Corp.;  .A1 


Cinerama  pi'oductions;  the  ex-  on  the  initial  .schedule  are  run- 
tensive  use  of  newspaper  pages  ning  full-page  color  copy  on 

a,,, . CHAIN  REACTION  NO.  14  ■iiiniiiiiir'" 

I  BARTON’S 
I  BONBONNIERE 
I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B  Chain  of  05  continental 
B  chocolate  shops  in  Neir 
S  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 
B  and  Newark,  N.  J.  More 
B  than  50  of  these  shops  are 
B  in  New  York  City.  In  ad- 
S  dition,  there  are  Barton's 
B  candy  departments  in  12 
B  well-known  department 
g  stores. 

1  Newspaper  Budget : 

I  $350,000 


In  the  opinion  of 
Stephen  Klein,  president. 
Barton’s  Bonbonniere 
candy  shops,  “Newspaper 
advertising  is  the  No.  1 
and  indispensable  medium” 
for  a  retail  chain. 

“Since  we  placed  our 
first  ad  in  1940,”  Mr.  Klein 
explained,  “95%  of  our 
steadily  increasing  ad 
budget  has  been  spent  in 
newspaper  linage.  We  have 
found  newspapers  to  he 
the  most  versatile  and 
flexible  medium  for  build¬ 
ing  prestige  and  sales  in  a 
specified  market  as  well  as 
nationally.” 

Mr.  Klein  and  his  four 
brothers — a  family  of  tal¬ 
ented  Viennese  candymak- 
ers — opened  the  first  Bar¬ 
ton’s  Bonbonniere  shop  in 
New  York  City  nine  years 
ago  and  introduced  a  new 
taste  to  candy  eating.  Pub¬ 
lic  reaction  to  “continental 
chocolates”  was  immediate. 

Today,  Barton’s  manu¬ 
factures  its  own  candy  in 
Brooklyn  and  also  operates 
a  factory  in  Lugane,  Switz- 


Stephen  Klein 

erland,  where  Swiss  choco¬ 
late  specialties  are  made. 

“With  a  budget  of  $350,- 
000,  we  have  attained  a 
high  percentage  of  sales 
in  the  New  York  market 
area  as  well  as  in  dozens 
of  major  cities  and  scores 
of  smaller  cities.  This  has 
been  accomplished  with  a 
rather  compact  schedule 
of  daily  newspapers  which 
have  extended  range  in 
various  markets,”  Mr. 
Klein  said. 

He  concluded:  “Our 
newspaper  advertising  has 
built  a  sizable  army  of 
Barton  customers  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities  via  mail  order 
sales  and  through  Barton’s 
departments  within  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  That  is  whv 
we  consider  newspapers 
the  No.  1  and  indispensable 
medium.”  — R.  B.  McI. 


lAMS 

. . .  '  'll  ^ 


emascope  and  back  puge.s  and  amusement 
heavy  adver-  pages. 

ehind  “Okla-  Roger  Lewi.-;,  advertising  di- 
luction  in  the  rector  of  United  Artists,  com- 
and  a  “box  menting  on  the  company’s  use 
s  a  result  of  of  every  newspaper  in  the  23 
fi  technique.  key-city  openings,  states:  “It  is 
t  in  the  bro-  United  Arti.sts’  belief  that 
a  dramatic  newspaper  advertising  offers 
laper  space  in  the  kind  of  impact  and  cover- 
“Trapere”  by  age  that  is  unmatched  by  any 
-  two  facing  other  medium.  We  are  con¬ 
ing  across  the  fident  that  the  extensive  cam- 
f  the  spread,  paign  for  ‘Trapeze’  will  prove 
,  in  some  in-  a  vital  factor  in  making  this 
or,  are  being  film  one  of  the  greatest  box 
5  newspapers  office  attractions.” 
month  in  the  The  story  calls  attention  al.so 
of  “Trapeze.”  to  the  “teaser”  ads  used  in 
newspapers  the  promotion  of  “The  Man 
?dule  are  run-  from  Laramie”  and  “My  Sister 
olor  copy  on  Eileen,”  along  with  large  space 
display  ads.  In  the  three  and- 

1  d.  . . .  four  line  “teasers”  newspaper 

readers  were  urged  to  “Talk  to 
Jimmy  Stewart,  call  DE  8- 
6500,”  or  “Call  Eileen  at 
DE  8  6500.”  Thousands  of 
phone  calls  resulted,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  states. 

Reproduced  in  the  booklet 
are  the  “history-making” 
double-truck  ads  used  recently 
in  the  promotion  of  “.Alexander 
the  Great.” 

• 

.ARE  Issues  Vols. 

II,  III  of  FARM 

The  .Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  Inc.,  New  York, 
this  week  issued  Vols.  II  and 
III  of  its  Printed  Adveitising 
Rating  Methods  Study.  Vol.  I 
was  issued  two  weeks  ago. 

Altogether  the  three  volumes, 
based  on  .ARF’s  biggest  survey 
to  date  and  rejiresenting  more 
‘  of  sales  g  than  $100,000  of  research  thus 
far,  contain  more  than  600 
pages  and  some  60,000  figures. 

While  the  May  16,  1955  is¬ 
sue  of  Life  magazine  was  u.sed 
as  a  “guinea  pig”  in  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  three  printed 
ad  rating  methods — aided  re¬ 
call,  recognition,  reader  inter¬ 
est,  —  many  of  the  findings 
can  be  generally  applied  to  al¬ 
most  all  print  media. 

• 

Rhviie,  Trov  Nainetl 
To  Atl  Staffs 

The  Newjmrt  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  and  Times  Herald 
this  week  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  William  A.  Rhyne  to 
the  national  advertising  staff 
*’•  ^  and  Charles  M.  Troy  to  the  re- 

^  tail  advertising  staff. 

"yA  \  I  ^  Rhyne  was  formerly  pro- 

|AI  ■  motion  director  of  radio  station 

^  1  Iw  m  WGH  (Newport  News)  and 
I  ^  ^  Mr.  Trov  was  advertising  man- 

l-ovhnmM 
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THE  PUNCH  of  the  steam  shovel  and  the  bull¬ 
dozer  is  hitting  Cleveland  like  few  other  cities. 
General  Motors’ proposed  323-acre  plant  at 
Hudson  is  just  one  facet  of  the  multi-million 
dollar  industrial  boom  that  is  encompassing 
the  Best  Location  in  the  Nation. 

THE  PLUS  the  Plain  Dealer  offers  advertisers 
in  this  growing  market  is  unbeatable.  For  only 
the  P.D.  covers  greater  Cleveland  plus  the  26 
adjacent  counties— the  outlying  areas  where 
the  plants  are  locating,  the  workers  settling. 
Two  markets  for  the  price  of  one!  Your  dol¬ 
lars  make  sense  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


(  CUvtland)  26  Adjactnt 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County Arta* 

Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  $2,005,983,000  $1,800,638,000 

Food  Sales  ....  470,684,000  426,330,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  350,408,000  165,407,000 

Drug  Sales  ....  72,543,000  46,715,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  105,088,000  90,327,000 

Efif.  Buying  Income  .  3,419,942,000  2,580,143,000 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  includtd. 

Figures— Salts  .Management  Sun  ty.  May,  I9S6. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  IK'oodward,  Inr., 
New  York.  Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Ixis  Angeles,  Atlanta 

EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  1956 


ONLY  THE 
CLEVELAND 
PLAIN  DEALER 
GIVES  YOU 
THE  PUNCH 
WITH 
A  PLUS! 
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SPAPEK  PEPKESEN TATIVES 


Key  Speakers  Named 
For  Fall  Color  Parley 


Key  .-peakers  for  the  first  Color  Coi 
News|)apei‘  ROP  Color  Confer- 
ence.  to  be  held  here  at  the  staged 
Sheraton  Hotel.  Sept.  27-28, 
were  announced  this  week  by  ^ 

J.  H.  Sawyer  Jr.,  program 
chairman  of  the  conference,  jg 

sponsored  by  the  American  As-  j^formati 
sociation  of  New.spaper  Repre  rqP  col 
sentatives.  papers 

Some  of  the  featured  speak  17.) 
ers  will  be  Roljert  K.  Drew,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Milwaukee  ff'ISR 

(Wis.)  Journal;  James  R.  . 

Brumby,  general  manager,  " 

Miami  (P'la.)  Daily  Sews;  Weekly 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  vicepresident  sentative, 
and  general  manager,  Minne  tional  ai 
niiolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib-  tive  for  r 
une;  Franklin  Schurz,  South  newspape 
Dend  (Ind.)  Tribune  publisher  to  repn 
and  chairman,  American  New.s-  five  we( 
paper  Publishers  Association  (La.)  B 
Color  Committee;  Joseph  A.  (Mass.) 
Lubben.  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  (N.  Y.) 
business  manager  and  chair-  (Okla.) 
man,  Newspaiter  Advertising  (Tex.)  T 


ROP  COLOR  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  makes  program  plans 
(or  first  newspaper  conference  on  ROP  color  printing  problems. 
Seated  (left  to  right):  J.  Donald  Scott,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott 
and  AANR  president;  0.  B.  Milliken,  Texas  Daily  Press  League  and 
Chicago  AANR  chapter  president;  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.  and  program  chairman;  and  Kenneth  Dennett,  O'Mara 
&  Ormsbea.  Standing  (left  to  right):  Erwin  Meissler,  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby  production  manager;  E.  E.  Klostermann,  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype  Co.,  and  James  Chisholm,  Needham,  Louis  &  Broby, 
representing  Advertising  Agency  Production  Men's  Club. 


some  of  the  coloration  and  point 
of  view  of  public  relations,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  building  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  at  the  same  time 
it  makes  its  pitch  for  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.” 


Publication  Research 
Service  Study  Shows 
Readership  of  the 
National  Advertising 
in  7  he  Boston  Globe 
To  Be  Better 
Than  30%  Above 
National  Average 

Get  Complete 
Details  FYom . . 


Cresmer  &  Woodward,  inc. 

New  York.  San  FranciKo,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro  Meeker  6c  Scon  Chicago.  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


'<;v  V 
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C«n«uai«> 

Itvmnlorf 


Lorillard  comes  word  that 
“Most  cigaret  manufacturers 
are  trying  to  sell  the  wrong 
product,  a  product  which  is  not 
what  people  really  need  and 
wish  to  buy.” 

The  word  is  contained  in  the 
July  issue  of  Motivations,  the 
monthly  psychological  research 
report  for  business.  Today’s 
cigaret  is  sold  first  of  all  as  a 
^  source  of  pleasure,  an  agree 

Coast  markets  will  see  new  ^^^1  editing  indulgence — 

filter-tip  Spud  cigaret.s  arrive  ^ 

(via  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather)  Cigarets.  however, 

in  Its  new  crush-proof  package  ^  by  the  billions  be- 

similar  to  Marlboro,  which  ^bey  have  important 

Philip  Morris  claims  is  the  No.  down-to-earth  functions  in  con- 
1  cigaret  among  filter-tips  in  ^^j^b  a  per.son’s  work. 

New  \ork  market.  The  re-built  livelihood,  troubles.  stresses. 

Spud  will  arrive  in  New  rork  _ . 

^  ij  rar  from  being  a  luxury,  they 

^  '  are  involved  in  a  man’s  strug- 

•  gle  for  survival,  stability  and 

Yelleii  Named  Ad  security. 

To  represent  smoking  simply 
Chief  of  Lorillard  ag  a  pleasure  and  luxury,  the 

William  J.  Halley,  presi-  repoit  continues,  amounts  to 
dent,  P.  Lorillard  Co.,  makers  enhancing  guilt  feelings  by 
of  Old  Gold  and  Kent  cigarets,  telling  people  that  they  are 
this  week  appointed  Manuel  courting  damage  to  themselves 
Yellen  director  of  advertising,  for  the  most  superficial  of  rea 
effective  immediately.  Last  sons.  But  the  psychological  con 
year,  Lorillard  spent  about  stellation  changes  ladically 
$72G,0C0  in  newspaper  space.  where  cigarets  are  represented 
Mr.  Yellen  joined  Lorillard  as  having  an  important  func- 
in  1}).!3  and  has  been  its  West  t>on  in  earning  one’s  livelihood. 
Coast  sales  manager  for  the  overcoming  a  ditticult  situ 
past  six  years  where  he  played  ation,  in  proving  one’s  mettle, 
a  major  role  in  introductory  “The  tobacco  industry  as  a 
campaigns  for  new  Lorillard  whole,”  Motivation’s  report  con- 
cigarets.  eludes,  “would  forcefully  pro- 

He  will  headquarter  at  Loril-  mote  its  interests  if  it  rele- 
lard’s  executive  offices  in  New  gated  the  pleasure  motive  to  a 
York  City.  more  modest  role  and  took  full 


Ai)  (:ami*ai(;\s 


No-Deposit  Beer 
Bottles  Get  Push 


Full-page  ads  in  .53  newspa-  Outdoor  and  car  card  ailvertis- 
pers  covering  37  major  beer  ing  also  being  used, 
markets  will  be  run  during  July 
and  August  by  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  as  part 
of  a  one  million  dollar  initial 
promotion  of  special  no-deposit 
quart  size  beer  bottles. 

The  page  newspaper  ads  will 
appear  bi-weekly  in  July  and 
.4ugust  and  will  be  followed  in 
September  and  October  by 
1,500-line  insertions. 

The  comprehensive  marketing 
program  will  break  July  10 
with  page  ads  in  next  week’s 
is.sues  of  Life  and  Look  maga 
zines.  These  will  be  followed 
by  18  more  in  the  same  maga¬ 
zines  and  by  477  newspaper  ads 
in  the  37  major  beer  markets. 


Here's  Your  Answer 

A  comprehensive,  up-to- 
date  survey  reporting  the 
10  TOP  BRANDS— in  the 
home  and  store  —  in 
Akron’s  big  $1,080,500,- 
000  growing  market. 


Mitchell  Doubles 
Cif-op  Ad  Budget 

Mitchell  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago,  makers  of  air  condi¬ 
tioners,  will  double  its  co-op 
ad  budget  for  ]!>5()-57  from  its 
current  $l-million  to  .$2-million, 
according  to  Howard  Haas, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion. 

Ml'.  Haas  told  K&P  this 
week  that  his  firm  spends  85*/^ 
of  its  total  ad  budget  in  news¬ 
papers  on  a  757f-25‘/r  co-op  ad 
plan.  He  said  the  schedule  em¬ 
braces  about  500  newsfiapers. 


Write  us, 
or  ask 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
for  your  copy! 


AKHON 

BEACOIS 


United  Press 


IT'S  ’PROFESSOR’  NOW — Don  Francisco  (left),  retired  vicepresident, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  will  join  Michigan  State  University's  journal¬ 
ism  staff  this  fall.  Here  he  examines  a  copy  of  the  student  newspaper 
with  Dr.  Paul  J.  Deutschmann,  director  of  the  journalism  school. 


America's  Largest  Magazine  Audience  —  16,790,000  Total  Net  Paid  ABC 


...another  important  indication  of  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  popularity  of  locally-edited,  local  interest  Sun¬ 
day  rotogravure  magazines . . .  another  step  forward 
in  the  fabulous  market  coverage  of  the  Metro  Sunday 
Magazine  Network. 

Metro  welcomes  with  pride  this  vital  umbrella  over 
the  large,  prosperous,  growing  Rocky  Mountain 


empire.  “Empire,”  the  magazine  of  the  Denver  post, 
covers  48%  of  the  population  in  the  133  counties  of 
this  rich  market.  Total  circulation,  374,692.  Total 
population,  2,850,000.  Total  retail  sales,  $3  Vi  billion. 
In  metropolitan  Denver,  rapidly  approaching  the  ^ 
million  population  mark,  more  than  8  out  of  10 
families  read  “Empire.” 


Note:  DENVER  POST  “Empire”  Magazine  will  be  an  optional  buy  October  7  thru  December  30,  1956  issues. 
Thereafter  it  will  be  a  member  of  the  basic  Metro  network.  See  new  rate  card  or  call  your  Metro  man. 


METRO  magoiims  or*  individually  owned,  edited  and  distributed  by  these  lending  Sunday  newspopers: 


NEW  YORK:  MU  9  8200  •  CHICAGO:  WH  4-2280 

DETROIT:  TR  2-2090  •  MINNEAPOLIS:  EE  5-4987 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  GA  1-7946  e  LOS  ANGELES:  Ml  0259 
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BALTIMORE  Sunday  Sun  Magazine 
BOSTON  Globe  Pictorial 
BOSTON  Herald  Rotogravure  Section 
BUFFALO  Courier-Express  Pictorial 
CHICAGO  Tribune  A^kigazine 
CHICAGO  Sun-Times  Magazine— Midwest 
CINCINNATI  Pictoriol  Enquirer 
CLEVELAND  Plain  Dealer  Pictorial  Magazine 
COLUMBUS  Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine 
DENVER  POST  Empire  Magazine 
DES  MOINES  Register  Picture  Magazine 
DETROIT  News  Pictorial 
DETROIT  Free  Press  Roto  AAagazine 
HOUSTON  Chronicle  Rotogravure  Magazine 
INDIANAPOLIS  Star  Magazir>e 
LOS  ANGELES  Times  Home  Magozine 


MILWAUKEE  Picture  Journal 

MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune  Picture  Roto  Magazine 

NEW  ORLEANS  Times-Picayune  &  Stotes— Dixie 

NEW  YORK  News  Coloroto  Section 

PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer  Magozine— Today 

PHOENIX  Arizona  Republic— Arizona  Days  &  Woys 

PITTSBURGH  Press  Roto  Mogazine 

PORTLAND  Oregonion  AAogazine 

PROVIDENCE  Journol  Mogozine— The  Rhode  Islander 

ST.  LOUIS  Globe-Democrat  AAogazine 

ST.  LOUIS  Post-Dispatch— Pictures 

ST.  PAUL  Pioneer  Mogazir>e 

SEATTLE  Times  Pictoriol  Section 

SPRINGFIELD  Republican  Rotogrovure  Section 

SYRACUSE  Post-Standard  Pictoriol  Gravure  AAogozine 

WASHINGTON  Star  Pictoriol  Magazine 


The  Denver  Post  Sunday  Magazine 

ioins  METRO  Sunday  Magazine  Network 
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^Break-Even  ’  Chart 
Yardstick  for  Budget 


PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  (MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 


the  firm  reaches  the  break  even  least,  an  important  yardstick 
point.  Above  this  point,  the  cost  now  by  which  advertising  ex- 
of  each  additional  unit  pro-  penditures  may  be  measured  in 
duced  is  figured  as  merely  a  terms  of  conciete  sales  goals 
variable  cost.  and  profits.  For,  if  we  return 

“Thus,”  Mr.  Bierstein  con-  to  our  example — it  is  obvious 
tinues,  “as  the  cost  structure  that  when  an  extra  million  in 
per  unit  beyond  the  break  even  sales  produces  an  added  $4(X),- 
point  begins  to  drop,  the  use  of  000  in  profits,  any  sum  short 
‘Percentage  of  Sales’  or  ‘Fixed  of  this  $400,000  spent  in  secur- 
Sum  Per  Unit’  as  the  basis  for  ing  the  sales  increase  has  been 
appropriating  advertising  profitably  expended.” 
funds  becomes  unrealistic.  For  • 

now  beyond  the  break-even  ,j  Groups 

point,  the  relationship  of  pro-  .  i  ■  *» 

fits  to  sales  has  zoomed— and  Appoillletl  by  Board 
the  appropriation  of  larger  Chairmen  and  vice-chairmen 


. . .  fosMr  Routing 


if  CentroU 

if  Accessible  A  Convenient 
-A’  Feather>Teiich  Action 
it  PosMvo  Drivo 
if  Shodowtoss  Lisbtina 
ir  Fow  Moving  Rorts 


Your  S(an-A-6raver  is  Replaced  Immediately  at  No  Cost  to  You 


j  One  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Fairchild  lease 

i  agreement  is  the  protection  it  gives  you  against  the 

!  loss  of  your  Scan-A-Graver  due  to  “acts  of  God.” 

)  Here’s  the  way  the  lease  agreement  reads  in  part — 

.  you  are  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  loss  or 
1  damage  caused  by  . . .  lightning,  tornado  and  wind 

.  ii  storm,  water  damage  . . .  collapse  of  buildings. . . 

I  i 

Whenever  you  need  help . . .  Fairchild 
'  I  Representatives  are  on  the  job 

'  1  Loss  of  eciuipment  and  the  suspension  of  news  cover- 

i.  age  resulting  from  a  sudden  disaster  is  a  nightmare 

s  j  no  newspaperman  likes  to  face.  But  when  it  does 

^  happen.  Fairchild  is  (piick  to  respond  to  put  the 

;  Scan-.\-Graver  back  in  operation.  Fairchild  Customer 

r  Engineers  have  built  an  enviable  reputation  for 

I’  resourcefulness  in  overcoming  obstacles  of  weather 

f  and  time  to  replace  a  damaged  machine  ...  or  a  part 

I-  j  ...  and  to  help  whenever  help  is  needed.  This  is  only 

^  t  one  phase  of  Fairchild’s  varied  .services  dedicated  to 

r  keeping  Scan-A-Graver  customers  in  operation  regard- 

i  I  less  of  circumstances. 

5-  I 
r,  f 

).  t 
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RECENT  SCAN-A-GRAVER 

REPLACEMENTS 

BECAUSE  OF  DISAST* 

DAMAGE 

News  . 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Courier  . 

.  Wareham,  Moss. 

Rumford  Falls  Times  . 

.  Rumford,  Maine 

Journal  . 

..  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

News  Chief  . 

Winterhaven,  Fla. 

Tribune  . 

.  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Press  . 

.  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

•  A  Fairchild  representative  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  af  the  Scan-A-Graver  Lease  Plan  and  Fairchild  Customer  Engi¬ 
neering  Services.  Write  Foirchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van 
Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept,  1 00-35 A1. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 
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THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 


''Bad  roads  are  picking  our  pockets” 

An  authority  tells  how  much  obsolete  roads  are  costing, 
and  what  we  should  be  doing  about  it  now. 


m  Washington,  D.C. 
■  “We’ll  pay  for 
'  I  better  roads, 

<  ipllr  ■  whetherwe  build 

'  I  them  or  not!’’ 

_^j  stand  of  Senator 

Frank  Carlson  of 
Kansas,  member 

Frank  CarUnn  finance 

committeeof  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  continues: 

“In  fact,  we’re  paying  for  them 
right  now.  Paying  for  every  mile  we 
travel  or  ship  goo<ls  to  market  on  our 
inadequate,  horse-and-buggy  roads. 
Experts  figure  that  the  overall  cost  of 
traffic  congestion  is  between  three  and 
a  half  and  four  billion  dollars  every 
year.  And  when  we  break  that  figure 
down  we  have  such  staggering  costs 
as  these  -co.sts  which  we  pay!’’ 
l.<N>k  at  these  figures 

“In  metropolitan  areas,  25  perc-ent  of 
all  gas  consumed  is  burned  waiting 
for  traffic  to  move,  and  one  billion 
man  hours  are  lost  in  going  to  and 
from  work. 

“The  annual  toll  of  motor  accidents 
averages  $75  a  year  |)er  vehicle,  and 
that  doesn't  include  loss  of  life  and 
limb.  Family  budgets  suffer,  too.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  it’s 
estimated  $1,000,000  of  the  annual 
milk  bill  goes  to  pay  for  delivery 
delays  incurred  by  traffic  slowufis. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  it 
costs  more  to  move  hou.sehold  effects 
a  few  miles  in  downtown  Manhattan 
than  to  trans|X)rt  them  to  cities  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away.  And  trucking 
firms  o|)erating  outstate  must  install  a 
new  clutch  every  50,000  miles  as  com¬ 
pared  with  every  18,000  miles  for  firms 


Our  gru!>i»  national  prtMliiclion,  it  i!> 
r»tiniat<si,  lags  2.>  hillirm  dollarM  lM‘hin<l 
IMttrntial  iMM’aiiiw*  of  inailtsiiiate  high¬ 
way  HystcniH  and  ilaily  traflir  gliitK. 


M 


More  niulti-lanc  expressways  sueh  as  the  Ohio  Turnpike 
are  imperative  if  vehicles  are  to  he  kept  moving. 


Specially  planned  and  strategically  laid  out  8U|>erhighway8  in  and 
around  cities  help  s|)eed  throiigh-trallie,  curtail  iirhan  eongestion. 


ojjerating  in  traffic-jammed  cities. 

“As  we  can  see,  bad  roads  are  bad 
business.  The  waste  of  time  and  money 
is  needless  and,  frankly,  dangerous  to 
our  economy,  our  lives,  and  our  na¬ 
tional  defense.” 

^  hut  better  road.s  will  mean 

“Clearly,  good  roads  will  jtay  for 
them.selves  in  the  saving  of  life,  prop¬ 
erty,  and  cost  of  0{)eration,”  Senator 
Carlson  says. 

“A  great  deal  of  the  traffic  turmoil 
in  our  cities  can  be  eliminated  if  higher 
Sliced  through-traffic  is  separated 
from  slow,  local  movements.  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Traffic  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  California  estimates  the 
savings  in  cost  of  travel  on  express¬ 
ways  at  $1.35  an  hour  for  fiassenger 
vehicles  and  $3  fier  hour  for  trucks 
and  buses. 

“And  it  has  been  shown  by  a  Los 
Angeles  survey  that  average  gasoline 
mileage  on  a  new  freeway  was  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  that  on  traffic-packed  downtown 
streets. 

“These  savings  are  substantial 
when  we  consider  that  approximately 
85  iiercent  of  all  food  products  reach 
their  first  market  by  truck,  and  75 
Iiercent  of  all  tonnage  is  moved  by 
trucks.  And  more  than  85  percent  of 
travel  from  city  to  city  by  our  |ieople 
is  via  highways.” 

Action,  as  Senator  Carlson  points 
out,  is  vital,  sinc*e  the  number  of 
registered  motor  vehicles  using  our 
streets  and  highways  is  expected  to 


soar  from  today’s  60  million  to  80 
million  by  1965. 

More  and  better  roads  now 

Completion  of  a  40,000-mile  inter¬ 
state  highway  system  (main  highways 
connecting  42  state  capitals  and  90 
percent  of  all  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  more  then  50,000  people) 
will  do  much  to  meet  this  need.  But 
a  great  deal  more  must  be  done  at  the 
state,  county  and  local  levels  to  han¬ 
dle  our  growing  automobile  and  truck 
traffic. 

As  is  well  known,  the  automobile 
industry  is  making  tremendous  strides 
through  continuing  research  and  the 
introduction  of  life-saving,  accident¬ 
preventing  innovations.  This  means 
the  cars  of  tomorrow  will  be  even 
better  than  the  cars  of  today.  And 
our  roads  must  be,  too! 

Nalimial's  r«ile 

We  at  National  Steel  heartily  support 
action  for  better  roads  to  go  with 
our  constantly  improved  cars. 

For  National  Steel  through  two 
of  its  major  divisions:  Great  Lakes 
Steel  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Weir- 
ton  Steel  at  Weirton,  West  Virginia  — 
is  a  major  supplier  of  the  better, 
stronger  steels  used  by  the  automobile 
manufacturers.  It  is  our  constant 
goal— through  research  and  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  automobile  industry — 
to  make  better  and  better  steels  for 
still  greater  safety,  strength  and 
economy  in  cars  and  trucks  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 


To  break  tiMlay's  paralyzing  road  jams,  new 
road  eoiistriirlion  must  lie  aeeeleraled 
ihroiiKh  I  he  I'lMirdiiialed  efTorlsaml  mutual 
fiiianeina  of  h’deral.  slate  and  iiH'al  U(;eiieies. 
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SI’IX-IAL  SKCTIONS 


Maine  Story 
In  24-Page 
Roto  Section 


Phila.  News 
Runs  32-Pag( 
Golf  Section 


Aitgusta,  Me. 

A  24-page  color  rotogravure 
supplement  will  carry  the 
story  of  Maine’s  industrial  as¬ 
sets. 

The  supplement,  prepared  by 
the  public  relations  division  of 
the  Maine  Department  of  De¬ 
velopment  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  will  be  circulated  as 
a  feature  of  the  31st  annual 
State  of  Maine  Edition  of  the 
Portland  Press  Herald-Eve¬ 
ning  Express,  June  .30.  Over 
20,000  copies  will  be  sent  to 
industrialists  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  supplement  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  1)1)IC  Commissioner 
Louis  Shapel  as  “a  fine  ex¬ 
ample”  of  how  a  state  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  “can  cooperate  for  the 
good  of  Maine.”  Cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  supplement  was 
borne  by  Maine  manufactur¬ 
ers,  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  lifting  as  a  bra  and  as  depress- 
Company,  and  DDIC.  ing  as  a  lost  client. 

Preparation  was  handled  by  And  it’s  the  lurking  knowl- 
the  following:  edge  that  to  keep  the  account 

F.ditorial  Copy  and  Continu-  or  the  job,  it  behooves  the  pub- 

ity— -Earle  Doucette,  director  lie  relations  practitioner  to 

public  relations,  DDIC.  plant  a  lesounding  smack  on 

•Art  Supervision — Clarence  F.  the  bulging  posterior  of  client 
McKay,  director  of  photogra  or  employer,  preferably  three 

phy,  DDIC.  times  a  day. 

Editorial  Supervision — Rich-  That  —  in  brief  —  is  Public 
ard  Hebert,  Public  Relations  Relations,  withal  a  fine  pro- 
Division,  DDIC.  fession. 


What’s  PR? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Climaxing  its  promotion  of  FIRST  PRIZE  of  $3,880  is  pre- 

its  own  Second  Annual  $20,000  ♦<>  Dick  Mayer,  winner  of 

Open  Invitational  Golf  Tourna-  Philadelphia  Op®" 

ment,  the  tabloid  News  covered  Tournament,  by  Matthew  H.  Me- 
,  ^  a.*  Closkey,  publisher  of  the  rhila- 

many  phases  of  golf,  from  tips 

on  the  game  by  experts  to  de  Proceeds  went  to  charity.  Sixty 

tailed  descri|)tion  of  the  course.  top  golf  stars  participated  and 

The  cover  was  a  full  pag<‘  65,000  persons  paid  admission, 

action  shot  of  Ted  Kroll  in 
his  “putt  of  gold”  sudden  death 

play-off  victory  in  195,').  three  sizes,  full  page,  half  page 

The  section  pushed  the  News  and  quarter  tabloid  page.  In  so 
into  one  of  the  large.st  editions  doing,  the  Journal  Star  kept 
in  its  history.  the  edition  more  like  a  factual 

book. 

“To  avoid  a  loss  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  we  omitted  the 
borders  on  all  ads  and  actual¬ 
ly  sold  8-5  inches  of  added  space 
per  page”  said  Clarence  S. 
Mugge,  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  “The  half  tab¬ 
loid  page  was  invoiced  at  42% 
inches  and  the  quarter  page  at 
21%  inches.” 


‘Gamf/#»n  Futurama’’ 
ISets  228,403  Lines 

“Camden  Futurama,”  annual 
special  edition  of  the  Camden 
(Ark.)  Sews,  was  published 
June  23  with  a  record  228,403 
lines  of  advertising.  The  edi¬ 
tion,  loth  in  the  series,  ran  a 
total  of  132  pages,  largest  ever 
published  by  the  News. 

Theme  of  the  edition  was 
based  on  a  history  of  the  past 
and  a  piojection  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  with  editorial  and  ad  copy 
keyed  to  an  industrial  angle. 


ENGINEERS-. 

B<^«ton  Mom.  .j,  N«w  Y*rk  17,  N.  Y.  S| 
i  316  S.uciii  Str*«»  Ea«t  43nd  Street  M 

ill  _ •*-  Brochurm  ovoifobf*  on  roquos^ 


MAINE  SECTION — Publither  Roger  C.  Williamt  (left)  of  Guy  P. 
Gannett  Publishing  Company,  Industry  &  Commerce  Commissioner 
Louis  Shapel  and  Gov.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  discuss  the  colorgravure 
supplement  on  Maine  as  an  Industrial  State. 
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standard  asphalt  research  helps  bring  taxpayers 
3  miles  of  paving  for  the  cost  of  2 


OlVIPtO 

ROAO 


You  (Iff  mure  comfortable,  get  there  faster,  when  you 
drive  on  saf'',  modern  roads  of  sturdy  and  resilient  asphalt. 

CROWDED  HIGHWAYS  waste  motorists’  time — and  lives. 

To  build  more  miles  of  better  roads  at  lowest  cost,  highway  engi¬ 
neers  turned  to  asphalt  paving  for  85 /J:  of  the  nation’s  roads.  They 
find  asphalt  costs  30  to  50^©  less  than  other  pavements.  It  lasts 
longer,  reduces  headlight  and  sunlight  glare,  provides  noi.seless, 
comfortable  driving.  To  help  meet  the  nation’s  highway  needs. 

Standard*  has  expanded  its  asphalt  production  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  now  operates  nine  asphalt  refineries. 

Our  scienti.sts  work  with  highway  engineers  on  improved  construc¬ 
tion  techniques  which  save  millions  of  your  tax  dollars  each  year. 

This  means  more  and  better  roads,  to  serve  a  nation  on  the  move. 

*through  Standard's  uholly-owned  subsidiary,  American  Bitumuls  &  Asphalt  Company 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

puts  petroleum  progress  to  work  for  you 


20,000  miles  of  additional 
highway  construction  by  1965 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Want  Ad  Promotions 


Are  Turning  to  Color 

By  Daniel  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


I  tespite  the  newsprint  shortage 
newspapers  are  still  using  lav¬ 
ish  space  with  surprising  fre¬ 
quency  to  plug  want  ads.  Over 
:{0  newspaper  promotion  exhib¬ 
its  vieing  for  the  E&P  ANCAM 
Convention  promotion  award 
were  set  up  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  Few  of  them  gave  any 
indication  of  a  newsprint  fam¬ 
ine  although  many  CAMs  indi¬ 
cated  that  their  usual  allotment 
of  promotion  space  is  being 
trimmed. 

Apparently  the  size  of  a 
newspaper  was  not  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  use  of  color 
and  page  space  for  want  ad 
promotion.  Papers  like  the 
Inglewood  (Calif.)  NewH  Ad¬ 
vertiser  with  about  iy,000  cir¬ 
culation  sported  color  pages 
alongside  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune.  The 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  papers  use  a 
full  page  in  color  at  least  once 
a  month  along  with  black  and 
white  full  page  to  quarter  page 
ads  and  frequent  front  page 
boxes. 

Higher  quality  particularly  in 
art  work  is  strikingly  apparent 
to  the  visitor  who  has  seen 
these  exhibits  over  the  years. 
Direct  mail  has  become  more 
gadget  conscious — with  CAISIs 
sending  out  eveiything  from 
whisk  blooms  announcing  a 
“Clean  Sweep  Auto  Week”  to 
21 -inch  agate  rules — lest  the 
adverti.ser  be  inhibited  by  the 
traditional  84  liner. 


RETAIL  LINAGE  i 


Which  includes 
Metro's  ideo-intpiring 
COPY  DIGEST  with  eoch 
issue.  Write  us  or  ask  our  repre- 
sentotive  to  show  you  these  other 
proven  linoge  building  services: 


*  Metro  Newspoper  Service 

*  Foehion  Review  Service 

*  Grecrter  Soles  Service 

*  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

*  Metre*t  took  of  Heodings 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supplemen- 
tory  services  thot  mean  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspoperl 


MFTPn  Madison  Ave. 
Iflt  I  I\U  New  York  16  N  Y 


Many  of  the  promotion  ef¬ 
forts  are  specially  geared  to 
particular  promotions  rather 
than  to  a  general  call  to  use 
classified.  Ralph  Sides,  CAM, 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  Newspapers, 
and  ANCAM’s  promotion  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  makes  consid¬ 
erable  use  of  window  and  coun¬ 
ter  displays  stressing  the  light 
touch.  His  exhibit  showed  an 
Indian  on  a  raft  with  a  Victor¬ 
ian  era  bike.  Sign  on  the  raft 
said  “If  you  don’t  need  it — 
get  rid  of  it!”  In  the  blue  sky 
backdrop  of  the  miniature  di-s- 
play  a  revolving  sign,  er,  smoke 
signal,  that  is,  said  “Wantum 
Wampum — Use  Want  Ads.” 

An  advertising  agency  man 
who  went  through  the  exhibit 
with  this  writer  thought  that 
in  many  instances,  better  use 
could  have  been  made  of  the 
space  but  he  admitted  that  the 
promotion  was  effective — the 
bulging  linage  figures  made 
that  clear. 

.Motley’s  Sales  Guide 

“The  average  guy  who  owns 
a  newspaper  never  gets  into  the 
want  ad  section,”  said  Arthur 
‘Red’  Motley,  publisher  of  Pa¬ 
rade,  addressing  the  delegates 
to  the  3(ith  annual  ANCA.M 
Convention. 

Mr.  Motley  felt  that  if  the 
publishers  were  to  take  a  great¬ 
er  interest  in  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  there  would  be  a  better 
“climate”  for  want  ads.  They 
could  provide  for  classified  a 
more  attractive  dress  and  more 
effective  piomotion. 

He  disagreed  with  those  who 


|THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 

'use  of  newspaper  advertising 


I 


ACB  provides  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers 
with  one  single  point 
of  contact  if  missing 
or  duplicate  tear- 
sheets  are  needed. 


Service  Offices 


Vsr. 


•  NEWTORK  •CHICUl 

•  COLUMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 
•  S«N  FMNCISCa 


THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INcJ 


SOLID  SET — Going  over  program  details  for  ANCAM  meeting: 
Left  to  right — President  Kenneth  Harrington,  Dayton;  William  Carr, 
Philadelphia;  and  Lois  Smith,  Long  Beach,  chairman. 


question  classified’s  “quality 
appeal.”  “Buicks  for  sale  and 
houses  for  sale  bespeak  a  qual¬ 
ity  audience.  Think  in  terms  of 
a  quality  audience,”  he  said. 

He  offered  the  C.4Ms  a  15 
word,  4  point  sales  approach: 

1.  Know  your  protluct. 

2.  See  a  lot  of  people. 

3.  Ask  all  to  buy. 

4.  Use  common  sense. 

Another  publisher,  Herman 

H.  Bidder,  of  the  Independent- 
Press-Telegram,  gave  a  graphic 
example  of  how,  by  changing 
a  single  word  in  a  classified  ad 
he  placed,  he  changed  failure 
to  success. 

He  recalled  how  he  had  once 
placed  a  want  ad  in  a  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  paper  for  sometme  to 
drive  his  car  from  there  to 
Ix)ng  Beach.  The  ad,  he  said, 
was  worded  routinely — some¬ 
thing  like  “Wanted:  Man  to 
drive  car  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Will  share  expenses.” 

“I  didn’t  get  a  single  re¬ 
sponse,”  he  said.  “Then  1 
changed  one  word  in  the  ad.  1 
substituted  the  word  ‘Cadillac’ 
for  ‘car.’  I  got  55  responses 
then.” 

The  word  Cadillac  added 
glamour  to  the  ad — made  it 
news,  he  said. 

Creating  a  ilollar  of  classi¬ 
fied  revenue  requires  more  ef¬ 
fort  than  creating  a  tlollar  of 
display,  “but,”  Mr.  Ridder  said, 
“it’s  well  worth  it!” 

Time  to  Soothe 

Music’s  power  to  soothe  has 
been  put  to  good  use  at  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  with 
addition  of  a  tape  recorder  to 
the  office  equipment  of  the 
classified  ad  department.  It  has 
prove!  successful  not  oil  '  in 


offsetting  noise  from  the  ac¬ 
counting  room  but  in  lifting  the 
morale  of  the  20  ail  takers. 

Experimenting  with  different 
hours,  C.\M  W.  B.  White  has 
found  that  the  be.st  results 
are  achieved  if  the  recorder  is 
on  from  the  hours  of  10:30  to 
noon  and  from  2  to  5  p.m. 
•Another  hazard  which  the  Free 
Press  has  overcome  through 
the  trial  and  error  method,  is 
the  danger  of  the  music  losing 
its  effect  through  repetition. 
New  tapes  are  added  each  week. 

• 

‘INfw  Hoiiu*’  Coiitevit 
Swells  (llussilied 

PORTI-AND,  Ore. 

The  largest  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section  in  the  history  of 
the  Oregonian  appeared  Sun 
day,  June  24,  when  a  total  of 
64,020  lines  appeared.  This  sur- 
pas.ses  the  previous  high  Sun¬ 
day  classified  linage  record  for 
the  Oregonian  of  57,854  lines. 
Sept.  18.  1055.  .A  “Favorit*- 

New  Home”  contest  conducted 
by  the  Oregonian  and  60  home 
builders  accounted  for  this 
year’s  big  volume.  Six  pages 
of  classified  display  carried  the 
rules,  pictures  of  the  new  homes 
in  the  contest  and  a  map  of 
the  Portland  area,  showing 
where  the  contest  homes  were. 


(loroiia  Ajiale  IImmI 

Ai.bany,  N.  A’. 

The  Knickerbocker  Xews 
has  “dressed  up”  its  cla.ssified 
pages  in  Corona  agate  type. 
Stock  market  tables,  baseball 
l)ox  scores  and  racing  results 
also  are  being  set  in  the  new 
type. 
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Blind  businesswoman  operates  switchboard 


Bessie  Sawyer  of  Orange,  California,  blind 
since  birth,  cheerfully  oi)erates  her  Telephone 
Answering  Service  business  with  the  aid  of  this 
Braille  switchboard.  The  switchboard  can  serve 
as  many  as  70  subscribers  and  was  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  her  by  Western  Electric  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  her  local  Bell  telephone  company. 

How  does  it  work?  When  a  call  comes  in, 
a  buzzer  sounds  —  and  a  small  plug  pops  up  on 
the  panel  at  her  left.  With  a  sweep  of  her  hand 
she  locates  it,  “reads”  the  Braille  symbol  just 
above  it  to  identify  the  number,  then  completes 
the  connection  by  matching  this  number  with 
the  proper  symbol  on  the  switchboard.  Other 


means  for  aiding  blind  switchboard  attendants 
are  also  under  development. 

This  special  switchboard  for  Miss  Sawyer  is 
one  of  a  number  we’ve  made  and,  of  course, 
represents  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  telephone 
equipment  we  make  as  the  manufacturing  and 
supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

But  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  way  we— as  part 
of  the  Bell  System  —  will  undertake  to  provide 
your  Bell  telephone  company  with  anything  it 
may  need  to  serve  its  customers  —  whether 
what’s  required  is  one-of-a-kind  or  one-million- 
of-a-kind. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUFFIY 


UNIT  OF  THE  BEll  SYSTEM 
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IS  the  ONLY  magazine 
can  ’cover  the  Georgia 
ket  for  you.  It  hits  homes, 
205  of  them  .^very  Sunday 
locally  edited  color  gra- 
magazine  goes  into  four 
of  five  homes  in  urban 
rgia.  This  maximum  pene- 
*ion  means  that  this  mag- 
nc  leads  in  selling  all  of 
rgia.  Latest  readership 
ey  shows  that  99  per  cent 
^he  women,  96  per  cent  of 
men  read  this  magazine. 


The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 

MAGAZINE 

COVERS  67% 
of  All  HOMES 

In  AHonta  and  the  Retail  Trading  Zone 

More  than  7  TIMES  GREATER  COVERAGE 
than  any  other  magazine . . .  more  than 
all  other  9  leading  magazines  combined 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  covers  67.75% 
of  the  families  in  Atlanta  and  the  Retail  Trading 
Zone  (60  counties).  Even  if  you  advertise  in  ALL 
NINE  of  the  other  leading  magazines  you  still  just 
get  54.25%  coverage  in  this  same  area. 

For  the  entire  state  of  Georgia  you  get  49.84%  fam¬ 
ily  coverage  with  The  Sunday  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  Magazine. 

Sources:  Metropolitan  Planning  CommUsion,  Jan.  1,  1956 

Magazine  Circulation  by  Counties,  Jan.,  1956 
Bureau  of  Advertising 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  12  mos.  ending  Sept.  30,  1956 


1  J4%  4.93% 
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Executive  Spotlight 

DANA  BLOCKER,  news  editor  of  the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Demo¬ 
crat  for  the  past  six  years  —  nuni<‘d  iiianaKinK  editor. 

*  «  * 

I..  A.  PENSE.  former  eireulation  manager  and  promotion 
manager  of  the  Tul»a  (Okla.)  World  and  Tribune  —  named 
general  manag<‘r  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Morning  lSeu)s.  suo- 
reeding  MARK  WAKEFIELD,  who  has  resumed  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  Demoerat  Press,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  paper. 
CILRERT  ASHER,  managing  editor  of  the  Morning  News  — 
named  editor. 


*  ♦ 


LEE  F.  PAVNE,  co-publisher  for  the  past 
two  years  of  the  Wilmington  (Calif.)  Daily 
Tress-Journal,  and  for  18  years  managing  editor 
and  executive  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Daily  ISetes  —  named  managing  editor  of  the 
semiweekly  Temple  City  (Calif.)  Times. 


«  *  « 


Payne 


KKillARD  U.  KELLY,  advertising  manager  of  the  Santa  Paula 
(Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle  —  appointed  business  manager. 


Rill  Feather,  formerly  with 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
Mews,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star  Telegram,  and  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times — joined  the  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.  M.  bureau  of 
As.sociated  Press. 


Richard  Golden,  formerly 
with  TV  station  WKOW-TV 
and  former  public  information 
officer  at  Truax  Field,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. — joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times. 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

hiftstigulioMS  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  egnipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  egnipment  installation 

As  Professional  E.ngineers  wc  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

eOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


personal 


Nancy  Wallace,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant  —  joined  radio  .station 
WTIC,  Hartford,  as  continuity 
editor. 

*  ♦ 

Walter  J.  Blackburn,  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  of 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
and  .secretary  of  AN  PA  —  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  the  Can¬ 
ada  Trust  Co. 

!>  *  S> 

Harry  Heinecke — promoted 
from  assistant  city  editor  to 
oil  editor.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  succeeding  Le- 
Roy  Menzing,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Graham  Ho- 
VEY,  associate 
profes.sor  o  f 
journalism  at 
the  University 
of  Wisconsin — 
joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  page 
staff  of  the 
M  i  n  n  e  a  polls 
(Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune.  Hovey 

«  *  « 

Marti. \  Clary,  for  many 
years  a  New  York  City  re¬ 
porter  —  retired  after  several 
years  as  a  copy  reader  on  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  Hartij:y,  former 
part  time  employe  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  OregmiUin — ^joined 
the  n?ws  staff  of  the  Baker 
(Ore.)  Ucmocrat-Herald, 

*  if  * 

Warren  R.  Jollymore,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Madison  —  promoted 
to  chief  of  public  relations  of 
the  Cadillac  division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit. 

♦  *  • 

F]  L  S  I  E  Vanderzander  — 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus 
after  serving  as  office  recep¬ 
tionist  for  two  years. 

«  *  « 

Nixon  S.miley,  Chicago  Daily 
News  Service  writer  and  gar¬ 
den  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  a  Knight  newspaper — 
received  the  national  “Asta” 
award  for  garden  writing  from 
the  American  Seed  Trade  As¬ 
sociation. 


Carmen  J.  Seminera  —  ap 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Bangor  (Maine)  Commer¬ 
cial. 

« 

Tom  W.  Dunigan  of  the  Lo* 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  staff  —  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  automobile 
editor. 

«  *  * 

Richard  K.  Kelly,  recently 
released  from  active  duty  with 
the  Navy — new  reporter-pho 
tographer  at  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times,  replacing  Mrs. 
Claire  Amsden,  resigned. 

<1  ♦ 

Dan  S  w  i  n  t  0  n  ,  former 
reporter  for  the  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen  -  News  —  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper  to  edit  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Section. 

Paul  A.  Schrader,  director 
of  news  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade — awarded  a  citation  for 
distinguished  service  to  .\ntioch 
College. 


WORLD  TOUR— Arden  X.  Pang- 
born,  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  Portland,  is  shown  as  Iw 
arrived  at  Honolulu  Airport.  Ht 
will  meet,  in  Amsterdam,  a  group 
of  Northwesterners,  on  a  tour 
sponsored  by  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Portland.  They  havt 
been  invited  to  visit  Soviet 
Russia. 
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Leonard  T.  Kolasinski,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News  and  more  recently 
with  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Nete 
Era — returned  to  the  News  as 
city  editor,  succeeding  Bart 
Richards,  now  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  and  public  relations. 

«  * 

Alderman  Duncan,  Associ- ; 
ated  Press  correspondent  in  Co-  i 
lumbia,  S.  C. — resigned  to  be 
come  news  director  of  radio  sta-  i 
tion  WMSC. 

«  *  a 

Walter  G.  Martin,  former 
reporter  for  the  Lakeland  ■. 
(Fla.)  Ledger  and  night  city 
editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star  —  ordained  as  a 
deacon  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

^ 

Harold  M.  Moseley — named  . 
office  manager  of  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  News. 

Bill  Colly.vs  of  the  Mid 
THE  FRENCH  LOOK — Reporters  from  two  Peris  newspapers  take  land  Reporter-Telegram — presi- 
time  away  from  their  United  Nations  beat  to  visit  the  Corning  dent  of  the  Texas  Editorial  As- 
Glass  Center  in  upstate  New  York;  At  left,  Daniel  Morgaine  of  sociation. 

France-Soir;  Mrs.  Renee  Gesman  of  Le  Monde.  « 


mention 


Charles  N.  Stabler,  South¬ 
east  bureau  manager  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  —  named 
assistant  managing  editor.  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  edition. 

Paul  Gapp,  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  Sun¬ 
day  magazine — resigned  to  join 
the  Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News. 
Clyde  C.  Lo.ng,  news  editor, 
succeeds  him. 


Joel  Vance,  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  —  joined  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal  report¬ 
ing  staff. 

O  * 

Leo  Baron,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Neosha  (Mo.)  Daily  News 
— now  doing  rewrites  at  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  I’ost. 

«  *  * 


Mark  Knight,  former  As 
sociated  Press  regional  mem 
bership  executive  in  California. 
.Arizona  and  Nevada  —  named 
-•VP  correspondent  in  Fresno, 
Calif. 

4  *  * 

Gordon  E.  MacPher.son,  ad 
vertising  manager  of  the  Clare 
mont  (N.H.)  Daily  Eagle  — 
joined  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.) 
Ca  ledo  n  ian-  Record. 

^  if  tt 


tn 


most 


successfully... 

. . .  use  the 


Right 

Copy 

Newspaper  success  stories 
would  lie  even  more  numer¬ 
ous  if  the  correct  copy  ap¬ 
peal  were  alwa\s  a  primary 
consideration. 

This  is  another  true  report 
of  a  national  advertiser's 
brilliant  use  of  newspapers. 
It  wasn't  a  question  of  how 
well  could  the  newspapers 
create  sales  from  all  homes 
— hut  hovN  well  could  this 
shampoo  advertiser  himself 
make  use  of  newspapers — a 
proven  sales  tools  for  all 
local  and  national  from 
classified  to  full  page  dis¬ 
play. 

Distribution  was  national 
but  only  magazines  reaching 
less  than  S.i'r  of  potential 
customers  were  being  used. 
This  time  an  attempt  to  sell 
all  potential  customers  was 
approved.  Thereupon  news¬ 
papers  plus  a  new  improved 
copy  theme  proved  so  suc- 
I  cessfiil  the  manufacturer 
tried  to  buy  his  raw  mate- 


« 

Gordon  Rice,  June  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism — joined 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald  as  farm  editor,  .succeed¬ 
ing  Kenneth  Cushman,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  &  Me 
chanical  College,  Fort  Collins, 

Colo. 

«  s  * 

Tiio.ma.s  E.  Martin,  former 
assistant  to  the  jiublisher  of 

the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  — 
named  sales  manager  of  Tri¬ 
angle’s  WFBG  -  AM  -  TV.  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa. 

«  «  o 

Michael  P.  Stronz,  a  June 
graduate  of  Ohio  University — 
joine«l  the  promotion  depart 
ment  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Re- 
isisitory  and  will  seive  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brush  Moore  Typo- 
eycle,  employe  publication  of 
the  Brush  Moore  Newspapers, 
Inc. 


.Vrthir  H.  Grosshei.m,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Citi- 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  — 
elected  a  life  member  of  the 
Cuvier  Press  Club,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  long  servici'  as  a  club 
director. 

«  «  4 

Betty  Shideler,  grad 

uate  of  Oregon  State  College — 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Cor- 
rallis  (Ore.)  (iazette  Times. 

^  P  tf 

Mo.siis  Berkman,  editorial 
writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
— elected  to  executive  board, 
Hartt  Ope l  a  Theatre  Guild  of 
Hartford. 

*  «  « 

Peggyann  Hutchinson,  who 
received  her  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Denver 
la.st  month — now  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  .Mail  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Frances  Bulkin, 
resigned. 


John  .1.  Forster,  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
and  Dost  Herald  —  named  re 
tail  ad  managei-.  George  P. 
I.eePard — succeeds  him  on  the 
classified  staff.  Michael  J.I 
White  Jr. — named  assistant  re 
tail  ad  manager. 

P  if  p 

Don  Beeney,  formerly  with 
the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  News  — 
named  city  editor  of  the  Strat 
ford  (Ont.)  Beacon  ■  Herald. 
Don  Williamson,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Catharines  (Ont.) 
Standard  —  appointed  district 
editor  of  the  Beacon  Herald. 
A  N  N  McCormack  —  n  e  w 
women’s  editor. 

«  4  4 

Peter  Stursberg,  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Co.  correspondent 
— joined  the  staff  of  the  To 
ronto  (Ont.)  Star  in  Ottawa  as 
parliamentary  press  gallery 
member. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


rial  supply  house  to  insure 
his  ability  for  serving  the 
new  customers  createrl.  Noth¬ 
ing  sells  like  newspapers. 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 
nine  offices  serve  marketing 
men  wherever  they  are. 

Selling  Sales  Is 

Our  Business 
Buying  Sales  Is 

Your  Business 

RURkE  • 
kl’IPERS 
&  MiHO^EY 

INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dalles, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Francisco 
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(Continited  from  page  35) 

Talbot  Patrick,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Herald,  and  Mes.  Ale- 
THiA  M.  Fowler,  his  secretary 
the  past  four  years — married 
June  28  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  father.  Walker  P.  Mc- 
Knig:ht,  Rock  Hill  business 
man. 

4  ♦  « 

Robert  Beasley,  staff  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  for 
the  Ihibuque  (Iowa)  Tele¬ 
graph  -  Herald  —  resigned  to 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
WiscoTitdn  State  Journal,  Madi¬ 
son. 

*  *  * 

Bvrton  Benson,  Juno 

graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  school  of  jouraalism — 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hmul  River  (Ore.)  Newe. 

*  •  * 

Sidney  T.  Cox,  Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Dailji  Times  reporter — 
resigned  to  become  executive 
secretary  of  the  newly-created 
New  York  State  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  on  Winter 
Touri.'^t  Business. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Binker,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Exfening  Tribune's 
Navy  and  waterfront  reporter 
— off  on  an  assignment  to  cover 
San  Diegans  who  are  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 


Robert  S.  Weddle,  city  and 
regional  editor  of  the  Sherman 
(Tex.)  Democrat — resigned  to 
publish  a  newspaper  at  Men¬ 
ard,  Tex. 

«  »  * 

Don  Terbi'sh — named  sports 
editor.  Eureka  (Calif.)  Hum¬ 
boldt  Standard,  succeeding 
Craig  Stark,  resigned. 

• 

Goex  lo  ^  e*>l  Point 

Oxnard,  Calif. 

Glenn  Lehrer,  a  Press- 
Courier  carrier  boy  for  seven 
years  who  entered  West  Point 
Military  .4cademy  on  July  3, 
was  honored  at  a  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  the  paper’s  98  car¬ 
riers.  Publisher  George  Grimes 
prai.sed  Glenn’s  record  as  a 
carrier. 


Bridge  Collapse 
Reporter  Retires 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Leonard  B.  Coatsworth,  62,  a 
newspaperman  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  news  him¬ 
self  when  he 
crawled  from 
the  Narrows 
bridge  when  it 
collapsed  here 
in  1940,  retired 
J  une  .30  after 
34  years  of 
service  with  the 
Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

He  has  been 
a  reporter,  copy 
reader,  editor  and  editorial 
writer,  serving  on  the  now  sus¬ 
pended  Tacoma  Ledger  from 
1922  until  1937  and  on  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune  from 
1937  to  1956. 

His  greatest  thrill,  he  says, 
was  in  being  the  last  person 
off  the  Tacoma  Narrows  bridge 
when  it  collapsed.  His  car  and 
dog  went  down  with  the  bridge. 
His  copyrighted  story  of  the 
collapse  won  national  play  at 
the  time.  Films  showing  him 
crawling  from  the  bridge  on 
his  hands  and  knees  still  ap¬ 
pear  on  occasion  on  TV  shows. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  after  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Mis- 
-souri.  He  joined  the  Ledger 
staff  from  the  Montesano 
(Wash.)  Vidette.  He  served 
overseas  with  the  91st  Division 
in  World  War  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coatsworth  in¬ 
tend  to  make  their  home  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


RECUPERATING  from  norvt 
operation  in  his  Ia9,  the  after- 
math  of  a  kni6n9  episode,  Edi¬ 
tor-Publisher  TellMt  Patrick  at¬ 
tends  to  business  in  his  office  at 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald. 
Raclinin9  chair,  ha  says,  makes  it 
easier  for  him  to  keep  his  mind 
on  his  work  and  off  his  pain. 

Officials  Hail 
Political  Editor 

Los  Angeles 
Congratulatory  messages 
from  President  Eisenhower, 
Vice  President  Nixon,  Gover¬ 
nor  Goodwin  J.  Knight,  and 
scores  of  senators,  congressmen, 
mayors,  and  other  government 
officials  were  showered  last 
week  on  Fred  Arnold,  political 
editor  of  the  Evening  Herald 
&  Express. 

The  messages  were  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Arnold  on  his 
60th  year  as  a  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Arnold  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Home  News  in  1896.  During 
his  career  as  a  political  re¬ 
porter  he  has  either  interviewed 
in  person  or  covered  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  every  U.S.  president 
since  William  Howard  Taft. 

Other  newspapers  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  worked  for  include  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press,  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  the 
New  York  American,  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  the 
Los  Angeles  Morning  Tribune, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated 
Daily  News. 

• 

Sent  to  .South  Africa 

Toronto 

Ken  MacTaggart,  reporter  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  has  been 
sent  to  South  Africa  to  report 
on  racial  problems  and  other 
developments  there. 


THE  FOl  RTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 
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‘Crisis  Every  Night' 
Banners  Spurned 


Tucson,  Ariz.  fashion,  society)  is  read  by 
Readers  of  the  Tucson  Daily  82%  of  the  women,  and  as 
Citizen  express  overwhelming  many  read  On  The  Town, 
preference  for  local  and  nation-  Women  rank  the  homes  section 
al  news,  exhibit  relative  apathy  third  at  76%,  and  the  editorial 
toward  state  and  foreign  news,  page  is  fourth  with  72%. 

They  rank  federal  govern-  Editorial  Page  High 

ment,  medicine  and  health,  editorial  page 

weather  and  business  higher  m  fi„t  with  80%  readership, 
interest  than  politics  and  crime  Comics  come  next  with  a  76% 
Three-fourths  of  them  read  following.  Sports  is  in  third 
the  editorial  page  regular  y,  pi^^.^  72%. 

more  than  read  any  other  de  survey  was  planned  and 

partment  including  comic.'-.  conducted  by  William  S.  Mil- 
After  studying  these  and  ^iurn,  the  Citizen’s  community 
other  facts  uncovered  by  a  service  editor.  .Mass  distribution 
reailer  survey.  Citizen  editors  of  the  questionnaires  (printed 
announced  changes  in  news  em¬ 
phasis  and  editorial  policy.  Two 
changes  with  top  priority: 
a  shift  away  from  what  many  H 
readers  called  “crisis  every  H 
night’’  banners  headlining  for-  H  V  U  ■ 

eign  troubles,  (2)  the  addition  H  *  ■■  • 

of  a  health  column.  H 

Questionnaires  were  returned  H 
by  more  than  11%  of  all  read-  H 
ers,  with  men  and  women  in  al-  H 
most  equal  numbers.  Better 

than  91%  of  all  respondents  j 
said  they  usually  read  most  of ' 
the  general  news  pages,  but  |  • 

46(i  admitted  to  reading  the  IS 

front  page  more  carefully  than  I 
inside  news  pages.  An  over-  C  O  H 

whelming  80%  believe  the  Citi- ' 
zen  is  fair  in  its  news  coverage 
of  controversial  issues.  i 

National  News  First 

.Asked  to  check  the  two  types  ;  I 

of  news  most  interesting  to  j  * 

them,  readers  put  national  news  I 
fimt  with  a  70%  rating  and!  ofi 

Tucson  news  second  with  68%.  i  <111111 

.Arizona  news  ranked  21%,  and 
only  17%  checked  foreign  news.  I  VOllI 

In  checking  news  subjects  of  j  ^ 

greatest  interest,  women  put  AHv 

nmlicine  and  health  at  the  top 
of  the  list  with  a  76%  rating,  i 
Federal  government,  with  77%, 
heads  the  men’s  list.  The  all- 1 
reader  list  starts  with  federal  I 
government,  weather,  medicine . 
and  health,  local  business  news,  I 
Tucson  politics  and  local  crime 
news,  in  order  of  descending  in-  ^ 
terest.  Hollywood  news  is  near 
the  bottom  with  a  25%  rating. , 

Readership  of  various  depart- 
ments  of  the  newspaper  differs  | 

markedly  according  to  sex,  but 
editorials  and  comics  show  high  _  _  ,,, 

ratings  across  the  board.  The  1 5  T 

editorial  page  has  a  75%  fol-  North 

lowing,  and  comics  pull  73%. , 

“On  The  Town,”  a  weekly  tab- . 
loid  section  on  entertainment, 
books,  travel  and  music,  has  a  R  E  P  R 

70'  i  rating.  i 

The  Woman’s  View  (foml,  | 
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on  7  lx  by  11  inch  business  re¬ 
ply  cards)  was  achieved  by 
stuffing  them  into  all  home-de¬ 
livered  and  newsstand  copies 
of  the  Citizen.  No  advance  pro¬ 
motion  was  used.  A  page-one 
box  called  attention  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  the  day  it  was  distrib¬ 
uted  with  the  newspaper,  and 
the  card  itself  carried  brief 
copy  inviting  readers  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Questionnaires  were  keyed  to 
circulation  districts,  and  re¬ 
sponse  was  good  from  every 
part  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
area  surveyed.  Returns  from 
.several  different  districts  were 
tabulated  separately  and  com¬ 
pared  to  the  citywide  totals. 
Differences  were  minor  and 
easily  explainable  in  terms  of 
economic  and  educational  varia¬ 
tions. 


After  careful  analysis.  Citi¬ 
zen  editors  felt  the  survey  re¬ 
sults  were  safely  projectable  to 
the  entire  readership.  They 
were  pleased  to  learn  that  79% 
of  Citizen  subscribers’  children 
in  the  8  to  15  years  bracket 
read  the  newspaper. 


Correction 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Stan¬ 
ton  were  erroneously  identified 
in  E&P,  June  9  as  owners  and 
publishers  of  the  Socorro  (N. 
M.)  Chieftain,  the  Torrance 
County  News  at  Estancia,  N. 
M.  and  the  Catron  County  Re- 
fwrter  at  Reserve,  N.M.  These 
papers  are  owned  Thunderbird 
Publications,  Inc.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanton  are  among  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  corporation. 
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ILMA  Doara  Approves 
Sales  Training  Plan 


!>eur;;(‘  A.  Hruiulriiltiir' 


Directors  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Manapers  Associ¬ 
ation  have  approved  a  pilot  pro- 
pram  leadinp  to  a  sales  train- 
inp  plan  for  district  circulation 
manapers,  compaiable  to  the 
“Operation  Step-Up”  propram, 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  ad- 
vertisinp  Kxecutives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  ICMA  board  accepted  the 
pilot  propram  suppested  by 
Phillips  Associates,  who  devised 
“Step-Up”  for  NAEA.  The 
pilot  research  propram  is 
desipned  to  he  not  only  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  results  from  the  train- 
inp,  but  a  sprinpboard  for  the 
development  and  sellinp  of  the 
complete  propram  to  the  1CM.\ 
membership. 


0.  Relatively  small  cost  per  ^ 
enrollee,  consistent  with  sound 

S.  Provision  of  means  of  FAST  DELIVERY  out  of  traffic 

transmitting  effective  sellinp  daily,  Franca-Soir,  using  mot 

techniques  to  District  Mana-  equipped  with  American-made  . 

pers,  and  throuph  them  to  the  carrying  up  to 

newspaperboys. 

newspa- 

1).  At  lea.st  one  major  section  pg^g  took  ca)e  of  the  hospital- 
of  the  traininp  piopram  direct-  jty  and  entertainment  phases 
ed  towards  “traininp  the  Dis-  of  the  ICMA  convention  they 
trict  Manaper  to  motivate  him-  the  assistance  of  the  Boise 

.self  as  well  as  his  newspaper-  (Idaho)  Newspapers,  who  were 
’  ho.sts  at  the  11I5.5  ICMA  con- 

10.  It  is  essential  to  have  vention  in  Sun  Valley.  The 
district  circulation  manapers  Boise  papers  staped  a  fashion 
who  are  thoroughly  trained  show  luncheon  for  ICMA  ladies 
both  as  salesmen  and  as  sales  at  the  Chez  Paree.  Represent- 
trainers,  capable  of  instilling  inp  James  L.  Brown,  business 
pood  .salesmanship  in  newspa-  manager  of  the  Boise  Newspa¬ 
perboys.  pers,  as  host  were  two  mem- 

C.  K.  Jeffer.son,  />c«  Moines  hers  of  the  news  staff, 

(Iowa)  Rvyistcr  and  Trihune,  Pen.son,  .society  eilitor  and  .Alice 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Cornell,  women’s  editor. 


Home  Ties 

Like  the  proverbial  mail¬ 
man’s  dilemma,  weather  is  of 
no  consideration  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  jobs  of  the 
men  who  operate  the  govern¬ 
ment  dredges  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Sun  cr 
squall,  they  have  to  keep  the 
bar  open  year  around  to  allow 
the  ocean-going  vessels  acces.s 
to  Astoria,  Portland,  and  other 
inland  ports. 

Bettv  Their  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  i.s  a  launch  which 
every  morning  delivers  mail, 
supplies,  and  ?.'»  copies  of  the 
Oregonian  to  regular  sub.scrib- 
ing  crewmen  .  .  .  which  is 
practically  the  entire  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  dredges. 

Moves  to  Monitor 

Russell  S.  (iraham,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Manapers  Association  in 
VMia,  and  circulation  manaper 
of  the  Alhang  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Xeu's  since  I!).}!!,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manaper  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 
.Mass. 

Mr.  Graham  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  .Albany  by  Charles  J. 
Latus,  now  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manaper  of  the  Rociuster 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Graham  has  been  with 
the  Knickerbocker  News  and 

,  ,r--  L.'  I  I  I  •  its  predecessors  since  1030. 

(wtrl  M  ins  Seliolursnip 

.A  Chicago  girl  has  won  one  • 

of  the  newspaperboy  college 

.scholarships,  awarded  annually  hi'vni  oil  Al»(-  l>o;ir<l 
by  the  Newspaper  Distributors  William  H.  Ewen,  national 
-Assoidation  of  Chicago.  Mary  adverti.sinp  manaper,  Publica 
Agnes  Morley,  18,  a  recent  tions,  the  Borden  Company, 
graduate  of  Visitation  High  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
School,  was  one  of  28  winners  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
of  $.')fl0  .scholarships.  She  has  by  the  Iward  of  directors  at 
carried  a  morning  route  of  fiO  their  June  22  23  meeting  in 
papers  for  the  past  four  years.  Quel)ec.  Mr.  Ewen  has  been  as- 
She  plans  to  attend  Marquette  sociated  with  Borden  since  Dec. 
University  to  study  journalism.  .30,  103.'). 
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10  Objectives 

The  sales  program  is  pointed 
toward  these  considerations: 

1.  Tailoring  to  meet  the 
sales  training  requirements  of 
newspaper  circulation  muna- 
pei's,  large  and  small. 

2.  Factual,  specific,  readily 
a|)plicable  traininp  metho<ls  and 
techniques. 

3.  Ease  of  administration  at 
the  level  of  the  individual  news- 
liapers. 

4.  Minimum  preparatory 
time  on  the  part  of  the  .selected 
ti’aininp  supervisor  or  other  in¬ 
dividual  handling  the  traininp 
for  each  newspaper. 

r».  Continuity  of  the  program 
so  as  to  assure  sustained 
rather  than  temporary  circula 
tion  increases. 


It  .  in  1UUC.-UU,  ana  Kooeri  uraoie, 

lostsiripts  Louis,  Mo.,  a  founder 

The  National  Comics  Council  KLM.A  member  and  long-time 
is  offering  two  major  prizes  to  friend  of  Col.  Ro.se.  .Mr.  Grable 
newspaper  circulation  manapers  went  to  lyouisville  in  a<ivance  of 
who  make  the  best  use  of  comic  the  convention  to  accompany 
strips  for  circulation  promotion  Col.  Rose  by  plane  to  Chicago, 
in  i;).5G-57.  .Announcement  of  The  two  “grand  old  men”  of 
the  contest  was  made  by  Mil-  ICM.A  were  given  a  standing 
ton  Caniff,  creatoi-  of  “Steve  ovation  by  the  members  at  the 
Canyon,”  at  the  ICM.A  ban(iuet  closing  session, 
at  which  caitoonists  took  part  ♦  ♦  * 

in  a  jam  session.  Besides  approving  Pitts¬ 

burgh  as  the  I'.t.a?  convention 
cit.v,  IC.MA  board  accepted  the 
bids  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for 
I'.i.'iS  and  News  Orleans  for 
1 !».')!». 


BOOST  CIRCULATION 


Circulation -Builders 


Th«s«  popular 

I  "Vending  loi- 
•«"  for  new«- 
papert  make  it 
possible  for 
people  in  a 
hurry  to  get 
their  paper,  at 
points  where 
distribution  is 
missing. 

in  .  .  .  paper  with- 
Price  indicated, 
it.  Now  widely  used. 
Send  for  complete 
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May  we  help  you  in 
selecting  a  plant  location? 

In  our  Omaha  headquarters  we  have  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  factual 
information  covering  the  eleven  western  states  served  by  Union  Pacific. 

This  information  is  kept  up  to  date  through  day-by-day  contacts  with  our 
traffic  representatives  located  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  that  area. 

So,  if  you  are  planning  to  build  a  plant  for  warehousing,  distribution, 
assembly,  or  what  not,  in  the  growing  West,  it  is  quite  possible  that  w’e 
can  help  you  in  selecting  a  location  that  will  meet  your  requirements. 

For  confidential  information,  ask  your  nearest  U.  P.  representative  to  call 
on  you,  or  contact — 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT  •  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
Room  415,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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BOOKS  IN  KEVIEW 


Ring  Lardner's  Story 
And  His  Stories 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

KING  LAKDNER.  By  Donald  Elder.  * 
New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  C 
Inc.  409  pp.  $4.75.  j 

There  are  lucky  accidents  in 
the  world.  There  was  the  sum-  ^ 
mer  breeze  that  blew  a  fleck  of  ^ 
penicillin  under  the  eye  of  Sir  ^ 
Alexander  Fleming  at  his  mi-  ^ 
croscope  .  .  .  and  the  apple  that 
bopped  Isaac  Newton  on  the  J 
head  while  he  lay  under  a  tree.  ^ 

For  journalism  and  litera-  j 
ture,  there  was  the  accident  of  ^ 
Ring  Lardner’s  changing  his  ^ 
job  at  the  gas  company  to  news-  ^ 
paper  reporting — because,  in-  j 
credibly,  the  cub  pay  of  $12  a 
week  wa.s  half  again  as  much 
as  Ring’s  salary  as  a  book¬ 
keeper.  Later  came  the  “acci-  i 
dent”  that  happens  to  every  e 
reporter  with  a  wife  and  baby:  ^ 
Ring  needed  more  money  and  f 
took  to  writing  short-stories.  « 

Even  as  you  and  I.  ^ 

Of  course  there  was  this  in  i 
common  between  Ring,  Sir  r 
Alexander,  and  Ike  Newton,  r 

later  Sir  Isaac,  who  first  stated  r 
the  law  of  gravity:  All  three  d 
could  see  and  think  more  pene-  I 
tratingly  than  almost  anyone  c 
else  —  so  much  more  that  it  > 
added  up  to  genius.  c 

♦  •  ♦  ® 

So  in  this  meticulously  re- 
■searched  biography  of  Ring  j 
Lardner  and  his  writing — care¬ 
fully  factual  yet  well  and  wit¬ 
tily  written — you  can  get  pret-  j 
ty  much  what  your  own  in¬ 
terest  emphasizes.  Mr.  Elder 
gives  a  full  portrait  of  con¬ 
siderable  depth  of  this  always-  r 
reporting  writer’s  life — his  fam- 
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ily  background,  his  boyhood, 
early  working  years,  his  mar¬ 
riage,  his  newspaper  work  and 
his  creative  writing. 

Mr.  Elder  does  not  pretend 
that  Ring  Lardner  went  into 
newspaper  work  so  he  could  eat 
until  his  creative  genius  bur¬ 
geoned.  Nor  that  he  wrote 
short-stories  because  he  was 
bursting  to  express  himself  as 
an  artist  and  to  etch  the  inner 
life  of  what  some  contemporary 
critics  called  “lowdown  people.” 
Mr.  Elder  doesn’t  do  that  be¬ 
cause  that  wasn’t  what  made 
Ring  Lardner  zing. 

*  «  * 

Ring  Laidner,  like  Aristo¬ 
phanes  and  the  more  recent 
entertainer  named  Shakespeare, 
wrote  what  made  a  lot  of 
people  laugh  because  he  wanted 
enough  readers  to  make  his 
writing  worth  money.  He  wrote 
penetratingly  about  human 
nature  because  he  saw  human 
nature  penetratingly.  There  is 
nothing  about  comedy,  even  the 
deep-abdominal  laugh,  that  need 
preclude  incisive  discernment 
or  faithful  character  creation. 
A  trouble  critics  have  is  in  too- 
often  setting  a  humorist  down 
as  a  funnyman  who,  perforce, 
lacks  the  capacity  to  fluoro- 
scope  the  complexes  of  human 
behavior. 

Some  of  Ring  Lardner’s 
critics  made  that  mistake,  Mr. 
Elder  points  out,  and  some 
didn’t.  He  reproduces  balanced 
excerpts  from  distinguished 
reviewers  in  Lardner’s  heyday. 
Today,  twenty  three  years  after 
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Lardner’s  death,  Ring’s  fiction 
appears  in  most  any  college 
English-cour.se  anthology. 

Ring  became  a  great  ba.seball 
reporter  because  he  loved  base¬ 
ball  from  the  time  he  was  in 
his  pre-teens,  and  when  he  was 
graduated  from  high  school  in 
his  home  town  of  Niles,  Michi¬ 
gan,  he  knew  as  much  about 
the  game  and  those  who  played 
it  professionally  as  most  sea- 
.soned  big-city  sports  writers. 
Then,  Lardner  had  the  gift  to 
see  and  hear  accurately — and 
the  talent  for  writing  humor¬ 
ously  yet  di.scerningly.  He  was 
always  a  reporter. 

«  « 

People  liked  Ring  Lardner 
and  talked  to  him.  On  an  early 
trip  with  the  Chicago  White 
Sox  he  came  to  know  one  of 
the  players  particularly  well — 
so  well  that  he  ghost-wrote  the 
player’s  letters  to  his  wife, 
which  probably  was  the  only 
reason  the  wife  got  news  from 
her  husband  that  sea.son.  It 
gave  Ring  an  insight  into  that 
ballplayer’s  domestic  life,  and 
a  chance  to  observe  at  close 
range  the  vocabulary  and  the 
somewhat  mental  processes 
with  which  the  man  .seemed  to 
cogitate. 

That  acquaintanceship  influ 
enced  Lardner’s  later  writing. 
Ring  developed  a  .style  of  mis¬ 
spellings  and  bad  grammar 
w’hich,  never  overdone,  faith¬ 
fully  portrayed  a  widely  ap¬ 
pealing  section  of  our  reading 
public.  Out  of  it  came  Ring’s 
character  of  a  .southpaw  pitch¬ 
er,  Jack  Keefe — a  charming 
alibi-er,  amu.singly  boastful 
Munchausen,  who  delighted 
everyone  but  fooled  no  one  but 
himself. 

Of  the  prototype.  Ring  wrote 
later:  “The  Sox  had  a  regular 
infielder  named  Jack  Gibbs,  his 
home  was  in  Brooklyn  and  his 
wife’s  name  was  Myrtle.  He 
had  been  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege — cum  laude — at  the  age  of 
four,  and  everybody  on  the 
team  knew  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

“When  I  say  his  name  was 
Gibbs,  his  home  was  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  that  he  was  an  in¬ 
fielder  and  his  wife’s  name  was 
Myrtle,  I  am  not  telling  the 
truth.  But  when  I  say  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  I  don’t 
mean  maybe.  Give  him  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  ‘Jack  Gibbs’  and 
‘George  Washington’  written  or 
printed  on  it,  and  he  couldn’t 
tell  one  from  the  other.  When 
a  new  contract  needed  his  sig¬ 
nature,  he  was  Madame  X  .  . 

*  *  * 

Ring’s  later  character.  Jack 


Keefe,  could  write,  after  a 
fashion,  and  the  series  of  base¬ 
ball  stories  Ring  Lardner  wrote 
— for  extra  money  and,  unwit¬ 
tingly,  literary  fame — was  told 
as  hilariously  yet  extraordi¬ 
narily  in-character  bad-gram¬ 
mar  letters  from  the  ball¬ 
player  to  his  friend,  Al.  (“You 
Know  Me,  AL”) 

Jack  Keefe’s  somehow  infec¬ 
tious,  very  human  boasting, 
preten.se,  and  tall-tale-ing  never 
quite  fitted  the  reader,  but  they 
were  uproariously  and  pre¬ 
cisely  like  almost  all  of  the 
reader’s  friends. 

Donald  Elder’s  biography 
richly  excerpts  many  of  Lard¬ 
ner’s  writings.  Mr.  Elder  him 
self  writes  a  giftedly  tight  and 
entertaining  style.  .And  like 
Lardner,  he  weaves  factual  en¬ 
lightenment  into  his  witty  nar¬ 
rative.  This  is  anecdotal  biog¬ 
raphy  at  its  best,  about  a  dis- 
tingui.shed  newspaperman  who 
cut  a  so  far  lasting  niche  for 
himself  on  the  players’  bench 
of  literary  artists. 

Ring’s  humor  made  Mark 
Twain  stir  uneasily  in  his 
grave.  His  reporting  was  out¬ 
standing.  And  as  long  as  he 
lived,  he  cared  t  re  mend  on  sly 
about  the  art,  the  profession, 
and  the  industry  of  newspaper- 
in  g. 

Notes  on  Books 

President  Eisenhower  has 
given  his  permission  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  personal  collection 
of  cartoons,  reports  Frederick 
Fell  (New  York).  The  cartoon.s 
are  examples  of  the  work  of 
the  nation’s  caricaturists.  The 
non-profit  volume  (Pocket 
Books,  Inc.)  brought  out  July 
4  will  aid  the  sale  of  U.S. 
Bonds. 


11  J  v-  Larston  D.  Farrar,  Washing- 
J*  correspondent,  has  authored 

.s  Myrtle.  He  ..Washington  Lowdown,”  a  Sig- 
net  (2.5c)  book  now  in  its  sec- 
--at  the  age  of  edition.  Mr.  Farrar,  now  in 
'body  on  the  business  paper  work,  began  as 
could  neither  ^  copy  boy  on  the  Birmingham 
(.Ala.)  Post. 

his  name  wa.-; 

was  in  Brook-  Books  Received 

;  was  an  in-  editing  the  day's  news.  4th 

fe’s  name  was  edition.  By  Bnstian.  Case,  and  Baskette. 

i  A  11-  i.1.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company 

Ot  telling  the  573  pp,  $5.25.  The  second  time  an 
I  say  he  could  experienced  copyreader  and  university 
..  J  ,  ,.  teacher  has  seen  fit  to  update  a  dis- 

write,  1  uon  t  tlncuished  book  on  eopyreadinK  by  th< 
e  him  a  sheet  Geonre  Bastian  of  the  copyde-k 

1  /-.-uL  »  J  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

ick  Gibbs  and  __ 

DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  SYNO- 
.on  written  or  nyms.  By  Homer  Hogan.  New  York: 
id  he  couldn’t  Philosophical  Library.  388  pp.  $6. 
s  yv«-U.Aw.  \17Uam  Amoric*!!  synonyms  with  emphasis  on 
-  Otner.  wnen  lan^uaKC  of  the  first  atomic  decade. 

leeded  his  sig-  ARGENTINA'S  new  freedom.  By 
adame  X  .  .  Joshua  B.  Powers.  New  York :  Private¬ 
ly  published.  Story  of  the  rise  and 
*  fall  of  a  dictator  by  a  newspaperman 

.........t _  T_.i.  who  been  doing  business  in 

laracter.  Jack  south  America  for  over  25  years. 
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THREE  MEN 
AND  A  BUOY 

in  Search 
oj  Oil 


The  men  are  Cities  Service  sreoloRists,  the  buoy 
a  marker  used  in  undersea  oil  exploration. 

That  this  search  involves  jrreat  expense,  everyone 
atfrees.  That  it  will  prove  successful,  no  one  can 
guarantee— since  the  odds  for  exploratory  drillinK  are 
nine  to  one  against  a  discovery.  The  Cities  Service 
oil  seekers,  however,  continue  to  chalk  up  impressive 
records  in  both  land  and  sea  exploration.  Records  such  as 
1955’s  one-out-of-three  succe.ss  ratio  for  test  wells 
. . .  far  above  the  ratio  for  the  oil  industry. 

Here  are  other  1955  records  :  A  new  peak  in 
production  and  sales  of  petroleum  products,  with  sales 
up  17%  ...  a  6%  increase  in  natural  tras  sale.s  . . . 
an  all-time  hijfh  in  stockholders’  equity  . . .  construction 
of  an  ultramodern  Cities  Service  research  laboratory 
to  assure  that  this  dynamic  tfrowth  continues. 

The  growth  of  Cities  Service  is  planned  not  only 
in  the  company’s  interests,  but  on  the  broader  basis 
of  what  benefits  the  nation  as  well. 

We  think  it’s  a  good  plan. 

CITIES  ©SERVICE 


Progress  through  Sert'ice 
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Junior  Colleges  Assist 
In  Journalism  Training 

By  William  1\  Biiltlcr 

Instructor  of  Journalism,  Pasadena  City  College 


Junior  colleges  are  providing 
some  hope  in  the  dismal  picture 
of  the  diminishing  journalism 
graduates. 

Particularly  in  California  are 
the  two-year  colleges  helping 
to  fill  the  gap.  There  are  6fi 
public  and  seven  private  junior 
colleges  in  the  state.  In  south¬ 
ern  California  there  are  30 
junior  colleges,  24  of  which  offer 
some  journalism,  and  7  that 
offer  a  major  in  journalism.  Nine 
four-year  colleges  offer  some 
journalism  or  a  major  in  the 
field.  The  junior  colleges  have 
twice  as  many  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  as  do  their  four-year 
brethren. 

The  problem  of  schools  of 
journalism  being  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  enough  students  for  the  jobs 
offered  is  common,  too,  with 
most  southern  California  junior 
colleges. 

Well-Rounded  Course 

review  of  a  “typical”  junior 
college  journalism  curriculum 
reveals  that  the  student  gets  a 
well-rounded  education  with  his 
Associate  in  Arts  <legree.  The 
“terminal”  student,  that  is  the 
one  who  plans  to  go  to  work 
upon  graduation  from  junior 
college,  may  take  as  many  as 
20  units  in  journalism  in  his 
two  years. 

They  will  be  the  required  in¬ 
troductory  survey  course,  staff 
classes  for  the  college  news¬ 
paper,  the  yearbook,  and  pub¬ 
licity  bureaus,  and  photography. 
Many  junior  colleges  also  offer 


feature  writing,  editing,  and 
others. 

In  addition,  the  terminal  stu¬ 
dent  takes  physical  education, 
basic  communication,  English, 
science,  mathematics,  American 
institutions,  health  education, 
psychology,  social  sciences,  lit¬ 
erature;  and  he  may  add  as 
electives  such  courses  as  creative 
writing,  salesmanship,  typing, 
and  more  literature. 

If  he  is  going  to  transfer  to 
a  four-year  college,  however,  he 
is  limited  to  six  junior  college 
journalism  units;  most  senior 
colleges  will  not  accept  more. 

At  Pasadena  City  College  (a 
public  junior  college)  one  jour¬ 
nalism  class.  Press  Bureau, 
writes  straight  news  and  sports 
news  of  the  college  for  nearby 
newspapers.  Of  the  students 
who  have  enrolled  in  the  class 
since  its  beginning  in  1948,  39% 
have  gone  directly  from  it  into 
journalism.  Yet  at  least  40% 
of  the  students  in  the  class  at 
any  time  are  merely  taking  it 
as  an  elective. 

High  In  Placement 

Dr.  Esther  R.  Davis,  then  head 
of  journalism  at  I/)s  Angeles 
Valley  Junior  College,  in  re¬ 
search  for  her  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  South- 
ein  California,  found  some  sur¬ 
prising  facts  about  the  journal¬ 
ism  student  output  of  colleges 
and  junior  colleges.  Her  study, 
based  on  a  random  sampling, 
showed  that  since  the  1953-54 
school  year  the  junior  colleges 


Gladys  L  Snyder,  refiring  affer 
35  years  as  an  instructor  at  Pasa¬ 
dena  City  College,  chats  with 
Arnold  Huss,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pasadena  Star-News,  who  was 
one  of  her  junior  college  jour¬ 
nalism  students. 

have  annually  provided  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  14.27,  and  the  four-year 
colleges  10.19  of  the  new  editor¬ 
ial  employees  required  for  re¬ 
placement  and  expansion  of 
southern  California  newspapers. 

In  the  year  1953-54,  19  junior 
college  gra<luates  and  9  four- 
year  college  gra<luates  went  to 
work  for  newspapers. 

The  study  also  showed  that, 
following  the  national  trend, 
40%  of  the  four-year  college 
journalism  graduates  go  into 
publicity,  public  relations,  trade 
journal  work,  and  the  like,  while 
only  21%  enter  newspaper  work. 

Only  2%  of  the  junior  college 
journalism  graduates  go  into 
“related  fields,”  while  22%  enter 
newspaper  work,  .39%  go  on  to 
four-year  college  and  16%  enter 
the  armed  forces. 

To  strengthen  their  position 
and  to  cooperate  on  common 
problems,  11  southern  Califomia 
junior  college  instructors  formed 
Joumalism  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  last  October.  The  group 
is  expanding  to  include  as  many 
of  the  schools  with  journalism 
in  this  section,  and  in  northern 
California,  as  po.ssible.  Wilbur 
Kamrath  of  El  Camino  College 
is  president. 

Major  reason  for  founding 
J.\JC  was  to  secure  closer  co¬ 
operation  with  four-year  col¬ 
leges.  Other  aims  were  high 
instructor  standards,  standardi¬ 
zation  of  the  first  year  cour.se, 
and  a  placement  bureau  for 
graduates. 

Richard  Miller,  Los  .4ngeles 
manager  of  Califomia  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
has  taken  a  strong  interest  in 
JAJC.  He  has  met  with  the 
group,  and  through  him,  CNPA 
has  invited  the  junior  college 
newspapers  to  membership.  Al¬ 
ready  10  have  joine<l. 

Nationally  the  junior  colleges 
have  Beta  Phi  Gamma,  a  23- 
year  old  honorary  fraternity. 
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Food  Editors  j 
To  Convene 
In  New  York 

Chicago 

Plans  for  the  14th  annual 
Newspaper  P'ood  Editors  Con 
ference,  sponsored  by  the 
•American  Association  of  News 
paper  Representatives,  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  this  week.  The 
conference  will  take  place  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  Sept.  23-28. 

The  19.56  meeting  wi’l  offer 
many  new  features,  including  .a 
discussion  on  the  use  of  ROP 
color  illu.strations  on  food  and 
home  making  pages.  Guest 
speakers  will  include  Dr.  Glen 
King  of  the  Nutrition  Founds 
tion,  and  Joseph  B.  Hall,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kroger  Co.,  both  of 
whom  will  speak  Sept.  24. 

30  Firms  Participate 

Approximately  .30  food  manu¬ 
facturers  and  trade  associations 
will  pre.sent  the  latest  news  of 
the  food  industry  to  the  at¬ 
tending  editors.  The  program 
has  been  developed  by  an 
.\ANR  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Ken  Dennett 
of  the  Chicago  chapter,  and 
John  Woodman  and  Gerald 
Carew,  vicechairman,  of  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  chap¬ 
ters  respectively. 

Invitations  are  being  extend¬ 
ed  to  food  editors  of  newspa¬ 
pers  repre.sented  by  members  of 
AANR.  Information  concerning 
the  conference  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Miss  Agnes  Beck, 
secretary,  AANR  headquarters, 
360  N.  Michigan  \ve.,  Chicago. 

• 

West  Virginia  UP 
F2«litors  Plan  Society 

Wheeling,  5V.  Va. 

An  eight-member  steering 
committee,  headed  by  Editor 
Harry  Hamm,  Wheeling  Xews- 
Register,  was  named  here  at  a 
meeting  to  lay  plans  for  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  association  of  United 
Press  editors  in  West  VMrgfinia. 

Other  committee  members 
are:  John  Faulconcr,  Hinton 
Daily  S'en  n;  John  Barger,  Key- 
ser  Xewn-Trihune;  Gilbert  C. 
McKown,  Martinnburg  Journal; 
Knox  Eye,  Point  Pleaifant  Re¬ 
gister;  Earl  Wittpenn,  Weirton 
Daily  Times;  William  F.  Tol¬ 
bert,  Williamson  Daily  News, 
and  William  D.  Evans,  Fair¬ 
mont  Times. 

J.  Richard  Toren,  UP  man¬ 
ager  in  Charleston,  w’ill  serve 
as  committee  secretary. 
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This  intricate  wiring  harness  is  part  of  the  nervous  system'*  of  Autonetics'  MG-4  armament  director  for  jet  aircraft 


Man  has  created  a  nervous  system 


with  reflexes  faster  than  his  own 


Totlay's  jft  planes  lly  at  speeds  far  beyond  man’s 
eapa«  ity  to  think  and  act.  That’s  why  today  lie  is 
ilesifriiing  eleetro-meehanic  al  stand-ins ...  auto- 
niatie  systems  that  exjiand  his  reasoning  power,  his 
nervous-reflex  action,  his  muscular  ability. 

For  example,  shooting  a  crow  with  a  rifle  from 
a  moving  jeep  would  he  quite  a  trick.  Hut  suppose 
the  crow  were  flying  at  750  mph  ?  And  suppose  you 
were  angling  across  at  more  than  o(K)  injih  !  Hard 
to  imagine,  yet  it  illustrates  the  problem  our  jet 
jdlots  would  face  if  they  had  no  mechanical  helpers. 
Fortunately,  our  jets  have  armament  control  sys¬ 
tems  like  the  ALTONETICS-designed  and  built  MG-4 
F  ire  (Control.  This  automatic  system  enables  jet 
pilots  to  hit  even  invisible  targets  flying  at  super¬ 
sonic  speeds.  It  calculates  every  factor  in  split 


seconds  — s|)eed  of  target,  wind  \elocity,  angle  of 
a|)proach— and  directs  the  pilot  through  a  complete 
attack. 

Armament  control  systems  are  hut  one  of  tin* 
elei  tro-mechanU  al  avenues  which  the  AtTONETics 
Division  of  North  American  Aviation  is  exploring. 
Others  include  auto  jiilots.  auto  navigators,  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  spei  ial  protlucts. 

If  )ou  have  a  professional  interest  in  this  fiehl. 
either  as  an  engineer  or  manufacturer,  write 
At  roNETIcs,  Dept.  F'.-.‘i2.  1221  1  Lakewood  Hlvd.. 
Downe\.  (California. 


Autonetics 


A  DIVISION  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC. 
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TV  Y.  Times 
At  Personal 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

The  New  York  Times  last 
week  put  into  motion  what 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  and  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
spiring  newspaper  circulation 
campaigns  ever  undertaken. 

Large  ads — just  short  of 
full-page  size — ran  in  more 
than  25  New  York  City  and 
suburban  newspapers  to  tell 
people  that  the  Times  is  “so 
much  more  interesting”  and  to 
promise  them  that  if  they  read 
it  every  day  “you  will  be,  too.” 

The  ads  are  the  first  shots 
in  a  campaign  being  prepared 
by  Batten,  Barton,  Dur.stine  & 
Osborn.  In  addition  to  the 
newspaper  ads  the  Times  is 
also  using  spot  radio. 

What  makes  this  campaign 
significant  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  is  that  it  is  the  first 
largo  scale  campaign,  to  our 
knowledge  at  least,  that  pro¬ 
motes  the  personal  reader  bene 
fit  of  daily  newspaper  reading. 

Most  newspaper  circulation 
campaigns  —  let’s  be  frank 
about  this — promote  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  .services.  This  is 
fine.  In  recent  years  there  have 
been  some  notable  campaigns 
promoting  the  personalities 
that  help  make  the  newspaper. 
These  are  fine,  too. 

But  now  the  Times  comes 
along  and  tells  people  just 
what  leading  the  paper  every 
day  is  going  to  do  for  them. 
It’s  going  to  make  them  more 
intere.sting  people,  the  Times 
says.  Which  is  what  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  been  telling 
readers  for  some  years  now  in 
a  wonderful  campaign  of  sub- 


1 1  you  havo  intarnational  butlnati 
intarasfi  associatad  with  publithin9. 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under,” 


1 S  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3 JO, 
IT rite  /or  sample  copy.  \ 


Aims  Drive 
Benefits 

scription  ads.  The  Times  cam¬ 
paign  differs  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  campaign  in  be¬ 
ing  broader  in  appeal  and 
larger  in  scope. 

What  is  inspiring  about  this 
campaign  to  other  newsjiaper 
promotion  people  is  its  bold¬ 
ness.  It  is  bold  in  size  and  bold 
in  concept.  Boldness  makes  for 
drama — and  this  is  what  news¬ 
paper  circulation  campaigns 
have  long  needed.  The  Times 
campaign  presents  the  daily 
newspaper  in  dramatic  term.-^ 
and  in  popular  terms. 

Pistol  Packin'  Police 

Leonard  Goldblatt,  reader 
service  director  of  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  has  uncovered  an  un¬ 
usual  area  of  public  service 
promotion.  He  has  just  pro¬ 
moted  a  police  pistol  qualifica¬ 
tion  match. 

It’s  a  strange  thing  about  po¬ 
lice  systems  in  our  big  cities — 
the  cojis  have  to  pay  for  their 
own  ammunition,  and  no  spe¬ 
cial  effort  is  made  to  train 
them  as  expert  marksmen.  The 
Record  supplied  the  deficiency 
by  providing  free  ammunition, 
marksmanship  practice,  and 
the  element  of  competition.  475 
policemen  participated. 

Coitkitig  Schotd 

Eureka  Newspapers,  1  n  c., 
conducted  its  third  annual 
Homemakers  Holiday  and  four 
sessions  in  two  days  drew  a 
total  attendance  of  more  than 
5,000,  reports  James  Turk,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  dailies. 

Months  of  preparation,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  prizes  and  promotion 
that  included  28,000  lines  of 
advertising  combined  to  draw 
audiences  intent  on  learning 
today’s  easier  and  better  food 
preparation  methods. 

Parking  Puzzle 

Arnold  Kupper,  who  used  to 
l)e  a  newspaper  promotion  man 
l)efore  he  went  into  the  ad 
agency  business  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  come  up  with  an  in¬ 
genious  puzzle  that  ought  to 
help  newspaper  circulations  as 
well  as  downtown  store  shop¬ 
ping. 

His  puzzle,  which  runs  two 


columns  full  in  the  papers, 
provides  free  downtown  park¬ 
ing  as  well  as  cumulative 
prizes  of  vacation  trips.  The 
puzzle  consists  of  jig-saw  pic¬ 
ture  cuttings  of  a  downtown 
.store.  The  reader  is  expected 
to  assemble  the  pieces  and 
name  the  store. 

And  here’s  another  astonish- 
er — both  Hartford  papers,  the 
Conrant  and  the  Times,  are 
promoting  this  puzzle. 

Tired  Advertising 

Credit  F.  E.  Katterjohn,  ad 
director  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier  and  Press,  with 
a  smart  stimulus  to  better  ad 
vertising  by  merchants  in  his 
market. 

He  has  just  .sent  them  a  let¬ 
ter  challenging  them  with  the 
question,  “Is  your  business  suf¬ 
fering  from  tired  advertising?” 

If  the  merchant  agrees  that 
maybe  it  is — the  Courier  and 
Press  offers  a  solution.  The  pa 
pers  have  2!)  advertising  men 
on  their  staffs,  trained  to  help 
merchants  put  a  new  and  fresh¬ 
er  face  on  their  advertising. 

In  the  Bag 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News  sends 
out  a  “progress  report”  broad¬ 
side  which  gives  “a  quick 
glance  at  16  years  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Detroit.”  Provides  the 
record  in  total,  retail,  general 
and  classified  advertising,  as 
promised,  at  a  glance. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
marks  its  125th  anniversary 
year  with,  among  other  items, 
an  ad  headlined  “Good  things 
come  in  three’s.”  The  three 
good  things  mentioned  here  are 
“more  advertising  for  our 
readers,”  “more  circulation  for 
our  advertisers,”  and  “more 
honors  for  us” — Editor  Lee 
Hills’  Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  Junior  Football  Clinic 
conducted  by  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  scored  a 
touchdown  the  first  time  it 
carried  the  ball  liefore  .some 
6,000  young.sters  at  the  Ohio 
State  piactice  field  Saturday, 
June  9.  Buckeye  Coach  Woody 
Hayes  called  the  signals  for  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
which  packed  a  wealth  of 
football  fundamentals  into 
slightly  more  than  two  hours. 

“Young  people  are  important 
to  the  Greenville  Banner,”  pro¬ 
claims  the  Greenville  ( ’Texas) 
Banner  in  a  full-page  ad  listing 
a  dozen  services  it  renders  for 
the  young  people  in  its  com¬ 
munity. 
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Sloan  Wilson 
To  Join  N.Y. 
Herald  Trib 

Sloan  Wilson,  author  of  the 
best-selling  “The  Man  in  the 
Gray  Flannel  Suit,”  will  become 
education  editor  of  the  Sew 
York  Herald  Tribune  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  succeed  Fred 
.M.  Hechinger,  who  has  been 
named  as.sociate  publisher  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Wilson,  formerly  an  as- 
sistant  professor  of  English  and 
director  of  information  ser\’- 
ices  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  | 
served  last  year  as  assistant 
director  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education.  From 
1949  to  195.3  he  was  assi.stant 
director  of  the  National  Citi¬ 
zens  Commission  for  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools. 

Mr.  Hechinger  has  been  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  since  1950.  Pre\nously  he 
was  education  editor  and  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Sunday  paper  and  educa¬ 
tion  columnist  for  the  Washing- 
ton  (D.C.)  Post. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Hechin- 
ger’s  appointment,  Leigh  Dan- 
anberg,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Bridgeport  Herald,  said 
Managing  Editor  John  P.  Kel¬ 
ley  and  Assistant  ME  Hai-vey 
Katz  would  continue  in  the  po¬ 
sitions  without  change  in  their 
responsibilities. 


TriiiliH  CJinio  Draws 
XXA  Enrollments 

Providknce,  R.  I 
.■\n  eight-week  tennis  clinic 
drew  344  enrollments  last  week 
in  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Providence  J  o  urn  a  I  Bulletin, 
the  Rhode  Lsland  Tennis  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Providence  Rec¬ 
reation  Department. 

.4  class  for  8  to  16-year-olds 
meets  three  momings  a  week 
and  also  provides  afternoon 
sessions  for  practice,  under  di¬ 
rection  of  Tennis  Association 
instructors.  A  second  class, 
which  has  no  age  limit,  meets 
two  evenings  a  week. 

Many  family  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  parents  and  children,  have 
enrolled  for  the  evening  classes. 
Enrollment  is  free  and  the 
participating  agencies  supply 
balls  and  rackets  for  those  who 
need  them. 

H.  Webster  Youlden,  director 
of  sports  promotion  for  the 
Journal-Bulletin,  is  supeiwis- 
ing  the  promotion. 
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AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

JJy  AMIMCAN  TRUCKMC  ASSOCUTIONS,  INC^  WASHINGTON  6,  0.  C 

vJ'  If  You've  Got  It , ,  ,  A  Truck  Brought  It! 

editor  X  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  1956 


HARD  TO  BELIEVE?  It  is  true,  nevertheless. 
Any  time  yon  see  a  truck  or  tractor-trailer  on 
street  or  highway,  you  can  be  sure  it  is  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  some  “you”  some¬ 
where.  And  because  the  total  of  truck  move¬ 
ment  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  whole  economy 
—our  high  standard  of  living— those  trips  arc, 
in  the  final  analysis,  for  yo/t. 

Xo  truck  moving  over  the  roadways  is 
pleasure-bent.  Rather,  it  is  carrying  its  share  of 
the  three  out  of  every  four  tons  of  all  gtxxis 
moving  in  the  nation's  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try  which  are  hauled  by  truck. 

l-.serything  from  apples  and  airplane  parts 
to  zircons  and  zinc— including  everything 
you  eat,  wear  and  use  — travels  these  days  by 
truck,  because  only  the  truck  can  do  the  com¬ 
plete  job  among  all  forms  of  land  transport. 
No  other  kind  of  transjxirt  can  move  from 
d(X)r  to  d<x)r  with  all  that  this  means  in  econo¬ 
my,  minimum  handling  and  prompt  delivery. 

Next  time  you  sec  a  truck  or  tractor-trailer 
on  the  streets  and  highways,  you  can  be  sure 
it  is  working  for  you. 


Patience  and  Ingenuity 
Are  Keys  to  Library 

By  Belly  Bennell 


Evansville,  Ind. 

Miss  Fritzi  Menshouse,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Evansville 
Courier,  agrees  with  British 
essayist,  Augustine  Birrell, 
who  wrote:  "Libraries  are  not 
made,  they  grow.”  Miss  Mens¬ 
house  finds  that  the  best  fertil¬ 
izers  to  encourage  such  growth 
are  patience,  hard  work  and 
ingenuity. 

A  native  Kentuckian,  Miss 
Menshouse  went  to  the  Evans- 
vills  Courier  in  January  of  this 
year,  after  four  years  of  news¬ 
paper  library  training  from 
Balph  Shoemaker,  librarian  of 
the  Courier- Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 

Although  previous  attempts 
had  been  made  at  the  Evans¬ 
ville  i)aper  to  save  some  pic¬ 
tures,  cuts  and  clippings,  no 
particular  classifying  or  filing 
systems  had  been  employed. 
The  resultant  accumulation  of 
miscellaneous  item.s  was  vir¬ 
tually  worthless  for  speedy  re¬ 
search.  Miss  Menshouse  was 
employed  to  salvage  the  most 
important  material  and  to 
transform  the  morgue  into  a 
systematic  and  professional  li¬ 
brary. 

Initial  Budget  of  $8,000 

But  this  new  project  was  not 
only  part  of  the  paper’s  over¬ 
all  remodeling  program,  it  was 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Asked  aViout  her  first 
imi)ression  of  her  new  job. 
Miss  Menshouse  replied  can¬ 
didly:  “I  was  horrified.  The 
whole  place  vibrated  from  the 
noise  of  power  drills.  The  ce¬ 
ment  floor  in  the  library  had 
not  been  poured.  My  desks  and 
cabinet  were  not  there.  But  I 
immediately  spotted  several 
cardboard  boxes  overflowing 
with  pictures,  clippings  and 
cuts.” 

Uealizing  that  her  problems 
had  been  compounded.  Miss 
Menshou.ee  had  to  devi.se  tem¬ 
porary  means  of  keeping  up 
with  her  daily  work  and  of 
catching  up  with  the  backlog. 
She  decided  to  classify  the 
daily  papers  at  home,  hut  she 
also  had  to  spend  part  of  her 
days  at  the  office  to  order  ad¬ 
ditional  equipment  and  make 
plans  for  the  most  effective  use 
of  floor  space  at  the  ll-by-2*> 
foot  library. 

Miss  Menshou.se  was  ex¬ 


tremely  foitunate  where  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  equipment  was 
concerned,  because  her  em¬ 
ployers  provided  an  initial 
budget  of  approximately  $8,000, 
and  an  annual  operating  budg¬ 
et  (including  salaries)  of  close 
to  $10,000.  Thus  she  was  able 
to  furni.sh  the  library  with  five 
new  clipping  cabinets,  two 
cabinets  for  cuts,  and  five  for 
pictures.  She  also  bought  steel 
desks  and  chairs  for  herself 
and  her  assistant.  Miss  Benita 
Horton,  who  had  previously 
worked  for  the  Courier  as  part- 
time  librarian. 

Although  her  new  equipment 
was  of  essential  importance. 
Miss  Menshouse’s  first  step  to¬ 
ward  “making  the  library 
grow”  was  a  reciuest  for  12 
daily  copies  (including  edi¬ 
tions)  of  the  paper.  Her  re¬ 
quest  was  met  with  consider¬ 
able  surprise,  because  the 
library  had  previously  been 
supplied  with  a  single  copy  of 
the  paper. 

Why  12  Copies  of  Paper? 

“You  know,”  Miss  Mens¬ 
house  said  with  a  remaining 
trace  of  shock  in  her  voice, 
“l)efore  I  came  here,  the  city 
editor  stamped  a  few  miscel¬ 
laneous  stories  in  the  paper 
and  those  were  the  only  items 
which  were  clipped  and  filed.” 
She  further  added  that,  since 
M  iss  Horton  had  no  library 
training,  classifications  were 
extremely  general  and  pictures 
were  not  identified  by  cut-lines 
or  proofs.  Some  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  in  envelopes  marked 
“Groups,  men,”  or  “Evansville 
men,  mostly  dead,”  making  the 
.<earch  for  specific  pictures  an 
adventure  rather  than  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Asked  why  she  needed  12 
daily  copies  of  the  paper.  Miss 
Menshouse  explained  that  every 
.«tory  is  read  carefully  and 
many  have  to  be  cross-filed  un¬ 
der  a  number  of  classifications. 
Furthermore,  the  editions  are 
likely  to  contain  changes  or  ad¬ 
ditions  which  also  have  to  be 
classified  and  filed. 

To  illustrate  that  point.  Miss 
Menshouse  cho.se  a  story  of  a 
fatal  automobile  accident, 
which  was  filed  under  “Death, 
.Auto,  Evansville,”  and  under 
the  names  of  each  of  the  six 
people  involved. 

To  file  general-news  clip¬ 


Fritii  Menshouse,  librarian  of  the  Evansville 


pings.  Miss  Menshouse  uses  the 
Louisville  Courner-Journal  sys¬ 
tem  of  4-by-6  manila  envelopes; 
all  biographical  data  is  filed  in 
pink  envelopes  and  blue  is  u.«ed 
for  editorials.  To  further  facili¬ 
tate  quick  identification,  all 
names  or  other  classifications 
are  typed  on  envelopes  with  a 
special  typewiiter  with  14  let¬ 
ters. 

According  to  Miss  Mens¬ 
house,  a  clipping-classification 
system  must  be  simple,  yet 
specific.  But  since  many  re¬ 
porters  at  the  Evansville  Cour¬ 
ier  are  not  yet  used  to  her 
method,  she  is  compiling  an  al¬ 
phabetical  master-classification 
index  to  guide  them  in  locat¬ 
ing  pictures  and  clippings. 

-Ask  for  Clippings  Now 

Miss  Men.shouse  feels  that 
she  has  now  overcome  one  of 
the  major  challenges  of  her 
new  job.  “For  the  first  few’ 
days,  none  of  the  reporters 
bothered  to  a.«k  for  any  clip¬ 
pings,”  she  said.  “But  by  com¬ 
paring  daily  check-out  lists,  I 
can  tell  that  the  library  facili¬ 
ties  are  being  used  increasingly 
by  reporters,  who  still  show 
constant  amazement  at  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  now 
find  background  material.” 

Even  before  Miss  Mens¬ 
house  went  to  the  Courier, 
plans  had  been  made  to  pur- 
cha.se  a  microfilm  reader  and 
to  microfilm  back  issues  of  the 
last  four  years.  But  when  Miss 
Menshouse  found  that  .some 
bound  volumes  of  the  paper 


(Ind.)  Courier.  < 

were  stored  in  the  basement  ! 
and  that  others  were  at  a  local  f 
library  several  blocks  from  the  ^ 
Courier  building,  she  convinced 
her  employers  to  microfilm  back  S 
issues  of  the  last  2.'>  years. 

The  importance  of  recent  and 
historical  background  material 
was  soon  recognized  by  all  ' 
staff  members,  who  now  keep  j 
the  microfilm  reader  in  con-  ! 
stant  use.  Miss  Menshouse  ■' 
hopes  eventually  to  microfilm  * 
all  available  papers,  going  back  ■ 
to  the  very  beginning  of  the  ’ 
Courier  over  a  century  ago. 

Reference  Books 

The  establishment  of  an  au-  { 
thoritative  reference  library  is  % 
another  plan  that  is  rapidly 
turning  into  reality.  Although 
a  few  books  were  scattered  ’■ 
around  the  paper  previous  tn  i 
Miss  Menshouse’s  arrival,  she  ’ 
is  now  accumulating  a  syste¬ 
matic  reference  library  both 
for  sports  and  general  info"- 
mation.  For  this  purpose  .she  f 
is  buying  books  such  as  the  i 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  5 
Bible,  .several  almanacs.  | 
Shakespeare’s  complete  work.<  | 
and  the  Concordance,  popular  | 
quotation  books,  ll’/io’s  Who.  | 
the  Statistical  Abstract,  and  | 
seveial  sports  encyclopedias.  | 

Although  .such  a  collection  of  | 
books  will  be  invluable  to  the  | 
paper  itself.  Miss  Menshouse  | 
would  eventually  like  to  estab-  fj 
lish  a  public-information  serv-  | 
ice  like  the  one  at  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 
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ORLON  and  DACRON  are  trademarks,  too 


As  a  giant-size  double-edged  ax  distinguishes  Paul  Bunyan, 
our  trademarks  distinguish  the  unique  qualitiesandcharac- 
teristics  of  our  two  modern-living  fibers.  “Orion”  dis¬ 
tinguishes  our  acrylic  fiber;  “Dacron”,  our  polyester  fiber. 

As  we  use  and  protect  these  trademarks,  they  become 
meaningful  and  valuable  to  both  consumers  and  to  the 
trade. 

Because  we  know  you  share  our  belief  in  the  value  of 
trademarks,  here  is  how  to  use  ours  correctly  in  your 
editorial  matter. 

Distinguish  “Orion”  and  “Dacron”— Capitalize  and 
use  quotes  or  italics  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color,  let¬ 
tering,  art  work,  etc. 

Describe  them — Use  the  phrase  “Orion"  acrylic  fiber  or 
“Dacron"  poh  estcr  fiber  at  least  once  in  any  text. 
Designate  them,  in  a  footnote  or  otherwise, as  “‘Orion* — 


Du  Font's  trademark  for  its  acrylic  fiber,”  and  ‘“Dacron* 
—Du  Font's  trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber.*’ 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trademarks 
“Orion”  and  “Dacron”,  write  Textile  Fibers  Department, 
Section  T-2,  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Wil¬ 
mington  98,  Delaware. 

TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


U.  S.  PAT. Off 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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Patent  Medicines  Paid  the  Bills 

★  ★  ★  ir  if  i 

The  Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat 


By  Doris  Willens 

“Person?  getting  married 
and  sending  in  notices  are  re¬ 
quested  to  pay  for  the  insertion 
as  for  any  other  advertisement. 
The  man  who  is  too  poor  to 
pay  for  having  his  marriage 
published  better  be  thinking  of 
other  matters  than  getting  a 
wife.”  —  Davenport  (Iowa) 
State  Democrat,  July  .11,  18.')fi. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when 
anyone  with  a  hand  press  and 
some  newsprint  could  start  a 
paper,  it  took  a  hard-headed 
businessman  to  keep  it  going 
for  more  than  a  few  months. 
As  can  be  seen,  there  was 
nothing  very  sentimental  al)out 
!•.  N.  Richard.son,  founder  of 
the  Daily  Democrat. 

Not  that  he  was  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  money  that 
was  due  him.  He  had  I)een 
promi.sed  a  bonus  of  $1000  by 
a  group  of  Davenport  Demo- 
ciatic  party  members  if  he 
would  publi.'h  the  paper.  He 
never  got  it. 

Much  more  of  a  businessman 
than  D.  N.  was  his  brother, 
J.  J.  Richardson,  who  joined 
the  operation  in  18.')9.  About 
J.  J.  someone  later  wrote: 

“No  advertiser,  big  or  small, 
failed  to  receive  a  visit  from 
him.  A  rebuff  rolled  off  him 
like  water  off  a  duck’s  hack. 
If  the  man  had  no  money, 
there  was  no  objection  to  tak¬ 
ing  part  payment  in  goods.” 

Machinery,  Medicine 

By  the  1880’s  the  basement 
of  the  Democrat  was  stocked 
high  with  brightly  painted  farm 
machinery  and  crates  of  jiatent 
medicines. 

Davenport  was  well  out  of 
its  pioneering  phase  by  the 
time  D.  N.  pulled  the  heavy 
handle  of  his  Washington  hand 
press  to  turn  out  (in  one  hour) 
the  first  H  0  copies  of  the 
“premier  edition”  of  his  new 
paper  on  Oct.  15,  1855. 

The  town  was  inevitable  from 
the  moment  the  steamboat  Vir¬ 
ginia  became  the  first  to  brave 
the  currents  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  in  182.3.  Pioneer 
farmers  began  to  settle  in  the 
area  in  1828.  Industry  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  hydraulic  power 
of  the  Rock  Island  rapids. 
Lumber  rafts  began  coming 
downstream  from  the  north 
woods  to  supplement  the  local 
timber  supplies.  The  “Tri- 
Cities”  of  Davenport,  Rock 


Island  and  Moline  were  well- 
established  municipalities  in 
1855,  and  taking  on  more  im¬ 
portance  every  day  as  the  first 
bridge  to  span  the  Mi.ssissippi 
neared  completion.  Immigra- 
gration  into  Davenport  alone 
was  av'eraging  1000  persons  a 
year. 

No  Boom  for  Papers 

It  was  a  boom  period,  but 
not  neces.sarily  for  newspapers. 
New  ones  came  and  went  al 
most  as  fast  as  steamboats. 
One,  the  Weekly  Democrat 
Banner,  had  l»een  founded  in 
1848.  An  unaggressive  paper 
in  what  was  heavily  Whig  and 
Republican  territory,  the  Ban¬ 
ner  was  living  precariously 
under  a  steady  stream  of 
changing  owners.  One  of  the 
owners  was  a  steamboat  man 
who  stayed  long  enough  to  get 
some  printer’s  ink  on  his 
hands,  then  quickly  returned 
to  the  river. 

Davenport  Democratic  party 
members  went  looking  for 
someone  to  take  over  the  Ban 
ner,  to  turn  it  into  a  daily  and 
provide  an  outlet  for  their 
creed.  They  went  to  Peoria. 
Ill.,  seeking  a  printer  named 
D.  N.  Richard.son,  who  was 
working  on  the  Peoria  Morning 
Sewn. 

Their  choice  was  a  good  one. 
1).  N.  was  aggressive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and — most  important  at 
the  time — a  staunch  Democrat. 
They  talked  him  into  coming 
to  Davenport. 

Although  he  never  received 
the  $1000  bonus  they  promised 
him  D.  N.  later  .said  it  was  the 
party’s  patronage  that  enabled 
him  to  keep  the  Democrat  alive 
through  its  first  years. 

And  so  his  premier  edition 
came  out — four  thin,  undersized 
pages,  with  a  few  news  items 
(the  arrival  of  two  packetboats, 
an  item  about  a  runaway  horse, 
a  long  essay),  and  a  scattering 
of  ads  (spring  chickens,  $1.25 
a  dozen;  full  lather  shaves  for 
a  dime;  laborers  wanted,  65 
cents  a  day). 

In  its  first  year,  the  Demo¬ 
crat’s  entire  daily  quantity  of 
actual  news  matter  filled  less 
than  a  column.  Most  of  the 
printed  matter  was  editorial 
opinion  or  paid  puffs.  The  art 
of  reporting  was  still  unknown. 
Only  sensational  items  reached 
print,  and  then  quite  devoid  of 
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facts.  Take  this  item,  printed 
three  days  after  the  accident: 

“DROW’NED  —  A  gentleman 
whose  name  we  did  not  learn, 
formerly  from  New  Orleans, 
who  had  been  stopping  at  the 
Mississippi  house,  went  in  the 
river  to  bathe  Wednesday 
night  and  has  not  been  heard 
from  since.  He  is  undoubtedly 
drowned.” 

Or: 

“MURDER  — The  dead  body 
of  a  murdered  man  was  found 
opposite  Moline  on  the  Iowa 
side.  The  murdered  man’s  dog 
was  licking  the  fresh  wounds 
of  his  master.  Much  mystery 
hangs  about  the  affair.  An  in 
vestigation  will  soon  be  had 
l)efore  the  coroner  when  the 
mystery  will  be  solved,  it  is 
hoped.” 

Colorful  Opinions 

Editors’  opinions  were  far 
more  colorful  than  news  ac¬ 
counts,  there  being  no  libel 
laws  to  worry  about.  One  from 
Richardson’s  pen: 

“As  far  as  Mr.  -  is 

known  in  this  community,  he 
is  a  loafer  and  a  liar  and  we 
do  not  care  to  condescend  to 
di.scuss  him.” 

Richardson  had  l>een  in  busi¬ 
ness  but  a  few  years  when  the 
great  financial  panic  of  1857 
spread  to  Illinois  and  Iowa 
from  the  East.  Merchants  and 
manufacture  IS  were  ruined. 
Farming  came  to  a  standstill. 
In  Davenport,  the  militia  had 
to  be  called  out  to  protect  the 
new  building  of  a  banking 
house.  The  crisis  lasted  into 
the  year  1859. 

Not  only  was  Richardson 
able  to  ride  out  the  storm;  he 
also  in  1859  absorbed  a  com¬ 
petitor,  the  Mominp  Sewn. 
That  was  when  he  called  in 
his  brother,  J.  J.,  to  help  with 
his  expanding  operation. 

Concurrent  with  the  panic 
(and  no  doubt  spurred  by  the 
empty  pockets  the  panic  had 
caused)  was  the  "Pike’s  Peak 
or  Bust”  gold  rush.  Daven 
port’s  first  gold-seekers  pulled 
out  in  1858.  As  the  fever 
mounted,  local  stores  began  to 
cash  in.  The  towm  was  one  of 
the  jumping-off  points  for  the 
West.  Wagons  carrying  the 
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prospectors  from  the  East  were  I 
ferried  across  the  river  to  I 
Davenport.  There  the  pro*  | 
pectors  outfitted.  Many  of  them 
loaded  down  their  wagon; 
with  such  heavy  supplies  that 
they  got  stuck  in  the  prairie 
muck  outside  the  city.  Some 
didn’t  even  get  that  far. 

Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 


A  typical  gold  rush  ad  of 
the  period  ran  like  this: 

"GOLD!  GOLD!  GOLD!  Is 
lieing  found  in  large  quantities 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  sub¬ 
scribers  are  having  consider 
able  experience  in  ‘fitting  out’ 
parties  during  the 
“CALIFORNIA  GOLD  EX 
CITEMENT!  .  .  . 

“We  are  now  manufacturinit 
a  Stove  for  Camp,  which  may 
truly  be  called  the 
“MINER’S  FRIEND, 
“Weighing  with  furniture, 
only  Forty  Pounds,  and  so  ^ 
constructed  as  to  be  very 
COMPACT  and  DURABLE 
and  warranted  to  be  a  perfect 
working  Cook  Stove.  No  person 
should  think  of  leaving  without 
one  of  these  u.seful  and  almost 
indispensable  articles  .  .  . 

“HURRAH  FOR  PIKE’S 
PEAK! 

“All  who  intend  going  to 
Pike’s  Peak  next  Spring  had 
lietter  come  to  the 
“‘HAWKEYE  STORE,’ 

“To  get  their  outfit.  All 
kinds  of  Groceries  and  Provi¬ 
sions  may  there  he  found  in 
abundance,  for  cash.” 

Davenport  looked  like  a 
frontier  town,  with  covered 
wagon  trains  moving  con 
stantly  through  its  streets. 
On  April  10,  1859,  the  Demo 
crat  wrote: 


“Up  to  1  p.m  yesterday,  no 
less  than  16  teams  of  oxen  and  _ 
mules  came  over  on  the  ferry  | 
boat  for  Pike’s  Peak.  Total 
wagons  for  the  day  were  at 
least  25.” 

History  hit  Davenport  again 
in  1861.  The  Democrat  and  its 
chief  enemy,  the  Whig  Gazette, 
united  to  issue  an  extra  on 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 
Volunteers  rushed  to  sign  up  i 
for  the  Union  army.  They 
poured  into  Davenport  from  all 
over  Iowa  and  Illinois.  It  be¬ 
came  a  huge  Civil  War  military 
post,  with  camps  all  over  the 
town.  Davenport  became,  too, 
one  of  the  important  “depots” 
in  the  Underground  Railroad 
that  was  illegally  shuttling 
slaves  to  freedom  in  the  North. 

In  these  days  the  Democrat 
began  to  use  occasional  wood 
cuts  of  war  scenes.  Illustr* 
(Continued  an  page  50) 
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SYNDICATES 

Gilbert  Shows  What 
Young  People  Think 

By  James  E.  Collin^s 


If  you  want  to  know  the  T.Q. 
(thinking  quotient)  of  young 
people,  see  young  Professor 
Gilbert. 

He’s  the  bright 
lad  (30)  who 
quit  Northwest¬ 
ern  University 
to  set  up  the 
Gilbert  Youth 
Research  Or¬ 
ganization  and 
now  feels  quali¬ 
fied  to  tell  you 
“What  Young 
People  Think,” 
which  is  the 
title  of  a  weekly  survey-feature 
offered  by  AP  Newsfeatures 
starting  Aug.  2. 

“The  thinking  of  teenagers 
and  youth  just  out  of  their 
teens,”  according  to  an  APN 
executive,  “has  become  an  in¬ 
creasing  puzzle  to  parents  and 
readers  of  all  ages.  There  has 
been  very  little  material  in  this 
field  and  less  with  any  autlien- 
ticity  behind  it.” 

Scientific  Story 

The  survey,  APN  says,  pre¬ 
sents  a  weekly  news  story  based 
on  scientific  polls  by  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  stories  or  articles 
are  bylined  Eugene  Gilbert,  and 
the  polls  are  conducted  by  work¬ 
ers  among  the  2,000  students 
retained  by  the  author  in  400 
cities.  Photo,  chart  and  cartoon 
illustrations  accompany  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  feature  will  tie  in  with 
news  whenever  possible.  The 
kickoff  article,  for  instance,  re¬ 
veals  that  teenagers  like  Ike 
better  than  Stevenson  for  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Now  about  the  author.  The 
research  he’s  done  has  been  the 
basis  for  pieces  in  slicks,  and 
.Mr.  Gilbert’s  facts  have  given 
ideas  to  many  national  firms  for 
their  merchandising  programs. 

Roving  Koterbas 

Ed  Koterba,  who  syndicates 
his  own  column,  “A  Bit  of 
Washington,”  and  his  wife. 
Dotty,  former  society  editor, 
take  off  July  16  on  what  he 
describes  as  a  12,000-mile, 
grassroots  trip  in  a  trailer  “to 
do  an  Ernie  Pyle  type  of  rov¬ 
ing  column  on  travel,  folks  and 
politics.” 

He  says  the  apparent  interest 
in  their  three-month  journey 


almost  scares  him.  “I’ve  gotten 
more  new  clients  the  past 
month  than  I  did  the  full  first 
two  years  the  column  was  syn¬ 
dicated.” 

Ving  Fuller  once  said  syndi¬ 
cating  your  own  material  is 
murder.  Ed  agrees.  “It’s  prob¬ 
ably  the  toughest  job  in  the 
journalistic  field,”  he  said.  “We 
spend  as  much  as  16  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week,  digging  up 
copy,  putting  the  columns  to¬ 
gether,  writing  promotion, 
stamping  envelopes,  setting  up 
ad  copy,  making  personal  con¬ 
tacts  and  answering  correspond¬ 
ence. 

At  least  they’ll  be  fairly  com¬ 
fortable  at  the  grind.  They’re 
traveling  in  a  $4,000  airplane- 
constructed  trailer  which  Ed 
says  is  self-contained;  it  doesn’t 
have  to  be  hooked  up  to  water, 
sewer  and  electric  facilities  for 
days  at  a  time.  Although  he’s 
had  the  trailer  for  three  weeks 
now,  Ed  still  hasn’t  learned  to 
back  it  up — “it  zigs  when  1  zag. 
But  we’ll  make  it  all  right  if 
we  can  keep  moving  forward 
all  the  way.” 

Dotty  Koterba  will  have  two 
main  chores:  pitching  in  on  an 
occasional  column  and  trying  to 
keep  within  an  $85-a-week 
budget  ($17.50  for  groceries,  for 
instance). 

Rose  Articles 

Billy  Rose,  showman  and  ex¬ 
columnist,  left  July  4  for  a  six- 
to-eight  week  visit  to  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  Prague,  Bucharest, 
Belgrade  and  east  Germany,  by 
invitation  of  Vladimir  Step- 
inov,  Soviet  vice-minister  of 
culture  and  foreign  affairs. 

When  he  returns  he’ll  write 
six  articles  (1,000  words  each) 
for  Bell  Syndicate,  for  release 
in  September,  on  show  business 
in  those  countries. 

The  syndicate  says  he  is  not 
going  to  concern  himself  with 
ideologies  or  isms  in  his  pieces, 
but  rather  will  do  an  “amusing 
and  informatve”  survey. 

Duty  Su'iteh 

Red  Smith  and  .4rt  Buchwald, 
sports  columnist  and  humor 
columnist,  respectively,  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will 
take  on  new  reportorial  roles 
come  the  political  conventions. 
Each  will  file  the  lighter-side 


doings,  and  their  copy  will  be 
available  through  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 


R&T  Double 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  has  these  two  offer¬ 
ings:  “African  Deadline”  and 
“The  Walter  Hagen  Story.” 

The  former  is  a  12-article 
series  by  reporter  Carl  Rowan 
and  cartoonist  Scott  Long  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
on  the  Dark  Continent.  “We  are 
just  awakening  to  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  Africa  in  our  lives,” 
says  the  syndicate.  Mr.  Rowan, 
a  Negro,  is  an  award-winning 
reporter  and  the  author  of  two 
books,  one  on  India,  the  other 
on  Asia. 

The  Hagen  story  is  being  re¬ 
leased  in  30  instalments.  It 
treats  of  everything  in  this 
great  and  colorful  pro’s  career 
from  how  he  became  angry  at 
the  way  British  golf  clubs 
treated  pros,  and  what  he  did 
about  it,  to  what  he  thinks  of 
today’s  golfers. 


Time  for  a  Candle 

July  5  marked  the  first  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  column  “Sincerely  Edan 
Wright.” 

Miss  Wright 
well  remembers 
the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  her  col¬ 
umn  a  year  ago 
— that  was  the 
day  she  opened 
her  mail  bag  to 
find  just  three 
letters. 

The  mail  has 
increased  stead- 
that  unpromising 
Mi.ss  Wright  now 
reads  an  average  of  2,500  let¬ 
ters  a  month.  Troubled  people 
from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  write  to  the 
now  syndicated  “Sincerely”  to 
ask  for  advice  and  guidance. 
(The  daily  feature  is  offered 
via  National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate.) 


Wright 

ily  since 
start  and 


What  kind  of  people  write 
for  advice?  By  far  the  largest 
group  is  the  teenagers,  but 
there  is  a  fair  share  from  other 
groups,  too. 

Miss  Wright  says  she  person¬ 
ally  answers  200  letters  a  week 
by  mail  in  addition  to  the  three 
or  more  that  are  printed  in  the 
paper  each  day. 

As  an  example  of  her  zeal 
to  get  first  hand,  inside  stories 
of  difficult  situations.  Miss 
Wright,  a  former  human  inter¬ 
est  reporter,  has  had  herself 
anonymously  committed  to  a 
mental  institution  and  to  a 
prison. 


Beginnings 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


tions  began  to  appear  in  the 
ads.  Local  news  coverage  ex¬ 
panded.  And  Richardson's 
newspaper  continued  to  grow  | 
in  influence.  i 

After  several  decades,  D.  N. 
decided  to  give  up  the  bulk  of 
his  editorial  duties.  He  called 
in  B.  F.  Tillinghast  from  the 
Moline  Dispatch,  and  Tilling¬ 
hast  became  the  driving  force 
of  the  staff. 

It  was  he  who  organized  the 
shipment  of  carloads  of  food, 
clothing  and  lumber  to  send  to 
the  victims  of  the  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  flood  of  1889. 

Another  time,  Tillinghast 
and  the  Democrat  energized  a 
program  to  send  seven  million 
pounds  of  corn  to  Russia  to 
aid  starving  millions  there. 
For  this  work,  he  wa.s  invited 
to  Russia  and  shook  hands  with 
the  Czar. 

Soon  the  Democrat  was  able 
to  buy  out  another  competitor, 
the  Evening  Leader,  By  now 
the  Democrat  and  the  Daly 
Times  were  the  only  two  sur 
viving  papers  in  the  town. 

Flying  Editor 

Another  personality  who 
brought  fame  to  the  paper  was 
Editor-in-chief  Ralph  Cram, 
who  got  his  pilot’s  license  at 
the  age  of  63  and  flew  with 
Lindbergh,  Rickenbacker  and 
Eddie  Stinson.  Davenport’s 
first  airport  was  named  Cram 
Field  in  honor  of  the  “flying 
editor.” 

In  1915  Richardson  relin 
quished  control.  New  capital 
was  infused  into  the  paper  as 
it  became  a  unit  of  the  Lee 
Group  of  Newspapers.  When 
Cram  retired,  he  was  followed 
as  editor  by  Hugh  Harrison, 
who  was  almost  until  his  death 
the  acknowledged  spokesman 
for  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  state  of  Iowa. 

For  the  newspaper  has  re 
mained  faithful  to  its  founding 
principle.  Still  in  heavily  Re 
publican  territory,  the  I)erao 
crat  was  in  1948  the  only  news  ^ 
paper  in  the  state  to  support  j 
Harry  S.  Truman  for  the* 
presidency.  In  1952  it  was  one| 
of  two  Iowa  papers  to  back  | 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  r 

On  the  other  hand,  its  sister? 
paper  under  the  Lee  aegis,  the! 
Davenport  Daily  Times,  h*-'j 
backed  the  Republican  candi  j 
dates.  Their  respective  circa  I 
lations  at  the  last  tally  were,* 
the  Democrat,  19,387;  th<i 
Times,  29,420. 
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He  first  circled  the  globe 

...with  the  Stars  &  Stripes! 


In  the  ancient  candlelit  library  of 
Dr.  Bulfinch  of  Boston,  gentlemen 
adventurers,  their  imagination 
stirred  by  Capt.  Cook's  tales  of 
discovery ..  .dreamed  of  trading 
Indian  otter  skins  for  the  wealth 
of  China .. .and  first  flying  the 
U.S.  flag  around  the  world! 

With  Yankee  pride  they  outfitted 
the  full-rigged  Columbia  Rediviva 
and  a  smaller  ship . . .  and  October  1, 
17o7,  Captain  Robert  Cray  set  sail. 

Within  three  years,  Gray  circled 
the  Cape... sailed  the  first  U.S.  ship 
up  the  Pacific  Northwest  .  .  .  loaded 


skins  of  sea  otters  .  .  .  headed  for 
Hawaii  and  Canton,  China ...  there 
traded  tea  and  treasures  of  the  East 
. . .  rounded  (»ood  Hojie  and  back  to 
Hoston ...  in  a  50,000  mile  struggle 
with  scurvy  and  storm,  savages, 
Chinese  pirates,  disaster  and  death! 

No  ONE-TIME  performer,  Capt. 
Gray  circled  the  globe  again  — and 
discovered  the  “River  of  the  West,” 
the  mighty  Columbia,  staked  the 
Northwest  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes! 

Historians  say  that  if  Gray  hadn’t 
made  his  daring  voyages,  today  the 
Northwest  might  be  flying  a  foreign 
flag...  And  if  he  hadn’t  laid  the  basis 
for  our  claims  to  that  territory,  the 
U.S.  might  never  have  acquired 
Washington  or  Oregon  . . .  lacking  a 
Pacific  Coast,  the  United  States  might 
have  been  a  second-class  power,  a 
pawn  and  prey  of  other  countries! 

A  little  known  man  with  a  hig 
dream.  Captain  Gray  comes  alive  in 
the  next  episode  of  the  Old  Glory 


Story  by  Athena  Rohhins  and  Rick 
F  letcher.  Exciting  text  and  pictures 
capture  the  hazards  of  smashing  seas 
and  hurricanes,  the  treachery  of 
tomahawk  and  Indian  arrow.  Not 
all  muskets  and  pistols,  the  story 
has  a  lighter  side— the  captain’s  men 
saw  the  spell  of  South  Sea  island 
moonlight  and  maidens . . .  and  the 
crown  prince  of  Hawaii,  Attoo,  sailed 
hack  with  them  to  see  New  FYigland 
...wearing  bright  feathers  and  fine 
plumage  marched  arm  and  arm  with 
Captain  Gray  on  Boston  Common! 

The  Captain  Gray  episode  is 
factual,  authentic  . . .  starts  August 
26,  and  runs  for  thirteen  Sundays. 

Produced  exclusively  for  the  color 
section  of  newspapers,  the  Old  Glory 
Story  wins  the  enthusiasm  of  school 
teachers,  the  clergy,  and  patriotic 
societies... as  well  as  readers  of  both 
sexes  and  every  age!  For  |)roofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie 
Slott,  Manager... 


Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News 

o  1  •  «.  ¥  News  Building,  New  York 

l.nC«^  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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writers  Hail  Raising 
Of  ‘Antiseptic  Curtain’ 


Portland,  Ore. 

Leading  science-medical  writ¬ 
ers  attending  the  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
editors  at  the  Benson  Hotel 
here  last  week  concluded  that 
the  newspaper  coverage  of 
President  Eisenhower’s  ail¬ 
ments  have  marked  a  milestone 
in  press-medical  relationships. 

Mrs.  Frances  Burns,  Button 
Globe,  writer,  who  was  one  of 
the  women  covering  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  heart  attack,  said  her 
experience  has  indicated  that 
“there’ll  never  again  be  the 
clamming  up  among  doctors 
that  there  once  was.” 

“The  last  10  years  have  been 
exciting  because  men  in  medi¬ 
cine  have  finally  come  out  of 
their  ivory  tower,”  she  de¬ 
clared.  Rennie  Taylor  of  the 
Associated  Press  agreed  with 
this  opinion.  He  said  also  that 
the  decline  of  the  use  of  co¬ 
caine  and  opium  is  credited 
largely  to  public  enlightenment 
through  newspapers. 

A  primary  factor  in  raising 
the  current  “antiseptic  curtain” 
was  the  then-popular  idea  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  that 
doctors  should  not  advertise  in 
any  manner.  Dr.  Daniel  H. 
l.abby,  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  medical  school,  said 
that  today  this  is  usually  the 
rule  only  in  areas  where  ignor¬ 
ance  prevails.  Said  he:  “The 
doctor  has  lost  his  ability  to 
communicate  with  p  a  ti  e  n  t  s 
about  human  values.  The  doc¬ 
tor  doesn’t  have  time  to  keep 
informed  and  with  recent  com¬ 
munication  developments,  he 
has  proved  a  poor  public  rela¬ 
tions  man.” 

Harold  Osborne  of  tbe  Se- 


THE  WORLD  IN  STAMPS 

By  Franklin  R.  Brum.  Jr. 

For  a  Rtamp  column  _ 

filled  with  news  while 
it's  hot,  there’s  Frank 
Bruns. 

Bruns  is  Curator  of  the 
National  Stamp  Collec¬ 
tion  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  for 
twenty-odd  years  has 
been  recognized  as  the 
top  authority — the  kind 
of  writer  your  readers 
expect  in  your  newspa¬ 
per. 

Gets  new  readers — holds 
the  old  ones. 

Sample  columns  on  re- 
quest. 

The  Hardale  Syndicate 

30  East  60lh  St.  N.  Y.  22 


attle  Times  concurred,  adding, 
“Doctors  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  purpose  or  function  of  a 
newspaper,  so  when  asked  for 
a  statement  they  respond  in  the 
only  way  possible;  ‘No.’  ” 

Dr.  Labby  and  Joseph  J. 
Adams,  director  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  medical  school,  admitted 
the  deficiency  of  members  of 
their  profession,  suggesting  at 
the  same  time  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  even  among  the  doc¬ 
tors.  “Y'ou  have  to  show  the 
way  to  doctors,”  they  said,  “and 
sometimes  even  give  them  a 
push  ...  or  else  they  won’t 
go.” 

Special  Sections  Scored 

The  consensus  of  editors  in 
a  panel  discussion  was  that 
newspapers  should  eliminate  as 
rapidly  as  possible  “puflF”  sec¬ 
tions  tied  into  store  openings 
or  commercial  anniversaries, 
unless  the  advertiser  buys  the 
entire  section.  In  such  case, 
“Paid  Advertisement”  lines 
should  be  carried  at  the  top  of 
each  page.  No  free  editorial 
support  wa  s  recommended  in 
these  cases. 

But  the  editors  felt  that 
there  is  a  place  for  editorial 
support  of  legitimate  special 
sections  tied  around  fields  of 
general  interest,  such  as  boat¬ 
ing,  automobiles,  vacations, 
fashions,  education,  etc.  The 
group  agreed  that  feature  stor¬ 
ies  planned  for  such  special  sec¬ 
tions  should  pass  the  test  of 
“being  able  to  run  at  any  time 
of  the  year  and  not  just  in  the 
special  issue.” 

Stanley  Horstman,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  This  ITccfc, 
was  named  president;  Edward 
P.  Kasun,  promotion  and  fea¬ 
tures  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  secretary;  Max 
Kohnop,  Sunday  Editor  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Xews,  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  members  voted  to  hold 
the  1957  convention  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 


10  Cars  with  Radio 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Telegram  has 
10  cars  equipped  with  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  mobile  radios,  allowing 
24-hour  instantaneous  contact 
with  the  editorial  desk  in  a 
20-mile  radius  of  the  downtown 
area. 


Q  and  A 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


This  leads  to  all  sorts  of 
evils  and  they  are  highlighted 
in  cities  with  competitive  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers. 

Too  many  such  “Hold  for  Re¬ 
lease”  stories  are  leaked  by  the 
news  source  or  his  agent  or 
some  other  designated  party 
with  their  connivance  in  order 
to  put  in  a  solid  bid  with  the 
newspaper  concerned. 

In  many  cities,  one  newspa¬ 
per  or  another  will  “inadvert¬ 
ently,”  or  through  “Getting  the 
story  from  other  sources,”  but 
consistently,  ignore  the  “Hold 
for  Release”  stipulation.  Thus 
the  paper  that  breaks  the  re¬ 
lease  time  scores  beats  on  the 
one  that  respects  it.  This  hap¬ 
pens  frequently  even  on  stories 
where  there  is  a  legitimate  em¬ 
bargo. 

I  would  say  that  a  legitimate 
embargo  could  be  (1)  where  an 
individual  or  company  news 
source  (as  contrasted  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  or  governmental  agency) 
has  a  right  to  decide  the  time 
of  making  an  announcement, 
and  (2)  in  connection  with  com¬ 
plicated  documents  and  the 
texts  of  important  speeches 
where  study  and  analysis,  plus 
backgrounding  and  careful  writ¬ 
ing,  are  needed  to  do  a  fair 
and  accurate  job  on  the  story, 
and  time  is  needed  to  get 
lengthy  material  into  type.  It 
might  even  be  argued  that 
newspapers  and  wire  services 
would  do  a  far  better  job  of 
reporting  important  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  make  few¬ 
er  boners,  if  the  decisions  were 
available  to  reporters  a  couple 
of  hours  before  they  could  be 
released. 

In  a  town  with  two  or  more 
Sunday  newspapers  the  usual 
argument  is  that  the  hold-for- 
releasc  “gives  everybody  an 
even  break.” 

On  the  artificially  embargoed 
stories  this  leaves  me  cold.  A 
great  civic  improvement  story 
was  recently  announced  at  a 
mid-week  meeting  of  60  leading 
citizens  at  an  ‘‘off  the  record” 
meeting  in  one  large  city.  It 
was  a  “Hold  for  Release” 
story  for  the  following  Sunday. 
Within  two  hours  one  afternoon 
paper  bannered  the  story.  It 
doesn’t  work  and  it  doesn’t 
make  sense.  But  the  same  civic 
group  certainly  had  a  perfect 
right,  had  it  wanted  to,  to  skip 
the  big  meeting,  and  issue  a 
“Sunday  release”  story  about 
the  whole  matter  on  Saturday 
in  time  for  Sunday  editions. 

Most  stories  should  be  re- 
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leased  when  they  break.  All 
newspapers  would  be  better  off 
to  encourage  this  practice. 

Behind  the  whole  problem  ig 
the  fact  that  a  fairly  high  per¬ 
centage  of  legitimate  newt 
items  is  fed  to  newspapers  by 
publicity  men.  A  disturbingly 
high  percentage  of  the  material 
which  we  publish  comes  from 
these  sources. 

This  suggests  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  reporting  and  get¬ 
ting  around  our  communities  is 
in  order.  Then  there  wouldn’t 
be  so  much  genuine  news  com¬ 
ing  to  us  as  handouts. 

There  is  an  awful  lot  of 
self-serving  drivel  coming  in— 
and  getting  into  our  newspa¬ 
pers — along  with  the  legitimate 
news  that  makes  up  a  mi 
nority  of  governmental  and 
private  handouts. 

A  press  agent  with  one  big 
company  calls  the  act  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  handout  into  a  newsroom 
a  “pigeon  drop.” 

In  a  way  that  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend,  this  is  a  very  descriptive 
phrase — if  you  think  of  the 
kind  of  drop  that  downtown 
buildings  have  to  clean  off. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the 
•  setting  of  specific  release 
times  is  getting  out  of  hand. 
Much  more  than  half  of  the 
publicity  material  we  receive  is 
marked  “For  Immediate  Re¬ 
lease.” 

Occasionally  a  release  will 
set  forth  something  which  has 
already  taken  place  but  will 
specify  that  it  is  not  to  be 
printed  until  the  following  day. 
In  these  cases  we  try  to  rea¬ 
son  with  the  publicity  man  and. 
if  we  fail  to  convince  him,  try 
to  get  the  story  from  original 
sources. 

Legitimate  use  of  release 
times  is  a  convenience  in  that 
it  permits  more  leisurely  han¬ 
dling  and  setting  of  copy. 

1  would  not  attempt  to  dis¬ 
regard  any  stated  release  times 
without  first  notifying  the  pub¬ 
licity  men. 

• 

20  Boys  Receive 
College  Assistance 

1  )ETR0II 

Twenty  Detroit  Netcs  car 
rier-salesmen  will  be  presented 
$500  cash  scholarships  July  11 
at  the  annual  News  scholarship 
luncheon. 

More  than  400  News  carriers 
applied  for  the  scholarships 
which  can  be  used  at  any  ac 
credited  college  or  university 
Five  of  the  boys  will  be  re 
ceiving  their  second  college 
scholarship  from  the  News. 
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EDI 


You  stand  in  this  room  at  Independence  Hall  and  see  it  as 
it  was  on  that  hot  July  morning  180  years  ago  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  In  your  mind’s 
eye  you  can  see  Ben  Franklin  . . .  John  Adams  down  from 
Massachusetts  . . .  and  Tom  Jefferson  up  from  Virginia.  This 
is  where  the  States  of  America  were  born,  and  eleven  years 
later  became  United. 

Here  you  can  see  the  silver  inkstand  used  in  the  Signing 
and  the  chair  Washington  sat  in  at  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention.  In  the  nearby  hallway  you  can  put  your  hand  on 
the  Liberty  Bell,  the  cracked  symbol  of  a  nation  that 
didn’t  crack. 

At  Independence  Hall  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
National  Park  Service  is  engaged  in  establishing  Independ¬ 


ence  National  Historical  Park  so  that  visitors  of  today  and 
tomorrow  may  see  the  entire  area  as  it  was  when  the  colo¬ 
nists  pioneered  a  new  form  of  government  there  in  1776. 

America  has  always  been  a  land  of  pioneers— rough,  fear¬ 
less  men  in  buckskins  who  spanned  rivers  and  topped  moun¬ 
tains  to  open  up  this  vast  land.  But  the  bewigged  men  in 
the  satin  breeches  who  gathered  in  Philadelphia  were  the 
most  fearless  pioneers  of  all,  for  they  opened  up  the  minds 
of  men  . . .  and  gave  the  world  a  new  concept  of  freedom. 

FREE  Tour  Information 

If  you  would  like  to  visit  Independence  Hall,  or  travel  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  let  us  help  plan  your  motor  trip.  Write: 
Tour  Bureau,  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation,  600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  — also  ask  for  our  colorful  National  Parks  Map. 


SINCLAIR  SALUTES  THE  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S 
CLUBS  for  its  important  role  in  the  preservation  of  our  historic 
heritage.  The  Federation  has  contributed  over  $210,000  to  the 
National  Park  Service’s  restoration  of  the  lower  floor  of  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall  and  through  its  more  than  5  million  members  in  15,312 
clubs  has  been  ever  active  in  the  field  of  conservation. 
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Nixon  Lauds 
Hearst  Drive 
For  Highways 

Washington 

Vice  President  Nixon  this 
week  gave  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  a  lion’s  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  Federal  Hifihway 
Program  which  was  foimally 
initiated  with  President  Pnsen- 
hower’s  sipnature. 

It  was  the  conviction  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 
that  the  federal  povernment 
should  finance  a  national  net¬ 
work  of  fine  roads  and  four 
years  apo  he  instructed  the 
Hearst  editors  to  conduct  an 
all-out  campaipn  to  achieve  it. 

Writinp  to  Mr.  Hearst,  the 
Vice  President  said:  “Enact¬ 
ment  by  the  Conpress  of  the 
Hiphway  Bill  should  brinp  to 
you  a  preat  deal  of  more  than 
ordinary  satisfaction. 

“T  h  e  Hearst  Newspapers 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fipht  on  this  problem  which 
vitally  affects  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  1  know  it  is  not 
only  my  opinion  but  also  of 
many  others  that  the  efforts 
of  your  orpanization  have 
jilayed  a  most  substantial  part 
in  the  successful  culmination 
of  this  effort  to  insure  better 
roads  for  the  nation. 

“My  conpratulatiens  to  you 
and  your  splendid  proup  for 
this  additional  evidence  that 
the  Hearst  orpanization  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  vanpuard  of  those 
who  seek  to  improve  and  better 
our  country.” 

The  Hear.^t  newspapers,  their 
editor-in-chief  said,  were  the 
first  voice  to  call  for  a  truly 
national  system  of  highways 
and  offereil  a  solution  which 
Conpress  adopted — a  plan  by 
which  the  government  will  pay 
!t0%  of  the  cost. 

The  campaign  began  in  the 
Spring  of  1952  when  Mr.  Hearst 
designated  William  S.  Lampe 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
as  Better  Roads  Editor.  John 
H.  O’Brien  of  the  Times  was 
made  executive  officer  and  one 
man  from  each  of  the  Hearst 
papers  was  assigned  to  a  task 
force  to  gather  information. 

• 

Brokers  in  TV  Sale 

Sale  of  WTVT  at  Tampa, 
Fla.  to  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  (E&P,  June  .30,  page 
40)  was  negotiated  by  Black¬ 
burn -Hamilton  Co.  The  price 
was  ^S.-jOO.OOO. 


Offset  Daily 

{Continued  from  page  1") 


responding  to  the  space  to  be 
filled  by  a  photo.  A  halftone 
negative  is  shot  separately  and 
then  stripped  in.  The  pictures, 
using  a  1.33-line  screen  instead 
of  the  noimal  (!5-line  screen, 
sparkle  with  increased  clarity 
and  detail. 

All  sorts  of  short  cuts  and 
tricks  are  used  effectively  and 
economically  i  n  setting  ads. 
Sometimes  checks  from  a  cash 
register  are  pasted  in.  An  auto 
ad  may  be  clipped  from  any 
publication  and  merely  pasted 
up  at  no  cost  at  all. 

Instead  of  carefully  using  a 
T-square  in  pasteup.  Photo¬ 
news  devised  a  plan  for  using 
blue-lined  paper  for  the  paste¬ 
ups.  The  blue  lines  are  not 
picked  up  in  photographing  and 
it  is  a  quick  short-cut.  .Another 
device  used  is  a  red  ballpoint 
pen  for  marking  in  rules  and 
borders. 

“We  actually  prefer  new  help 
to  really  experienced  help  be¬ 
cause  our  whole  emphasis  is  on 
speed  and  economy,  not  on  pro¬ 
ducing  works  of  art,”  asserted 
Mr.  Brown.  “For  instance,  an 
experienced  retoucher  would 
fiddle  too  long  on  the  opaques 
when  all  w  e  want  are  the 
rough  spots  removed.  We  train 
girls  in  two  weeks  to  aveiage 
better  than  a  galley  an  hour 
in  typing.  Thus  our  type  costs 
little  more  than  .$1  a  galley, 
where  the  cost  for  hot  metal 
type  would  he  $2.50.  Proof-read¬ 
ing  is  eliminated.  Stone  time  is 
about  one-half  that  of  letter- 
press  operation.” 

One  girl  .set  nearly  a  galley 
an  hour  after  1,3  hours  work. 
An  experienced  girl,  on  speed 
test,  set  46  inches  in  an  hour. 

Photonews  insists  on  abso¬ 
lute  standardization,  all  the 
newspapers  being  printed  on 
regular  newsprint  and  no  color 
is  used. 

$70,000  Press 

Mr.  Brown  said  a  two  color 
unit  press  and  collator  can  be 
purchased  for  $70,000  to  handle 
a  32-page,  six-day  tabloid  daily. 

“A  method  of  reproduction 
that  will  effect  economies  in  the 
mechanical  department  is  the 
great  need  of  newspapers  to¬ 
day,”  declared  Mr.  Brown.  “By 
employing  the  ‘cold  type’  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reproduction,  newspa¬ 
pers  can  break  away  from  the 
economic  stranglehold  that  has 
forced  a  subjugation  of  good 
editorial  principles  to  mechani¬ 
cal  expediency.  This  can  be 
done  without  sacrificing  quality. 


“Indeed,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  offset  process,  a  much  more 
extensive  use  of  pictures  is  pos¬ 
sible  at  no  extra  cost.  The  end 
result  is  a  truly  modern  news¬ 
paper. 

“It  is  our  contention  that  a 
small  circulation  daily  will  fill 
a  definite  need  i  n  providing 
services  to  communities  which 
are  now  one  newspaper  towns, 
a  situation  which  has  come 
about  largely  as  the  result  of 
the  ever-increasing  cost  of 
newspaper  production  by  the 
conventional  methods.  It  is  our 
further  contention  that  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  6,000  to  20,- 
000  circulation  range,  properly 
managed,  can  be  a  property 
which  will  yield  good  profits. 

“Today  there  is  an  almost 
unlimited  field  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  .such  newspapers. 
The  ‘cold  type’  process,  in 
combination  with  offset  print¬ 
ing,  makes  the  exploitation  of 
this  field  possible.” 

Photonews  makes  a  minimum 
charge  of  $20  a  page  for  its 
smallest  customer  (2,C00  circu¬ 
lation)  for  producing  the  pa¬ 
pers  entirely  and  adds  to  that 
figure  $1..5()  for  each  additional 
thousand  copies.  In  its  aiea 
other  weekly  papers  must  pay 
around  $24  a  page  for  papers 
printed  by  letterpress.  Using 
comparative  figures,  the  man¬ 
agers  of  Photonews  estimate 
they  can  produce  composition 
for  a  page  $7  cheaper  than  by 
use  of  a  hot  metal  linecasting 
machine. 

• 

INS-INP  uiul  Guild 
Sijni  New  Contraet 

A  new  contract  between  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild  and 
International  News  Service  In 
ternational  News  Photos  was 
signed  June  29.  The  terms  were 
worked  out  with  the  help  of  a 
federal  mediator. 

Wage  minimum  figures  are 
increased  by  $2.  $2.2-'>  and 

$2.50,  as  in  the  United  Press 
formula,  and  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  $2  goes  to  employes 
not  benefited  by  the  minimum 
raises.  Ten  bureaus  are  up¬ 
graded  to  a  sixth-year  figure 
of  $119.  Denver  goes  to  a 
seventh  year  top  of  $141.50. 

• 

Bureau  ^laiiajjer 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Joseph  I).  Hutnyan,  who  has 
served  in  the  Harrisburg  and 
Trenton  bureaus,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Trenton 
bureau  of  United  Press.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  with  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  (1951). 


100-yr  Old  I 
NJPA  Elects 
G.W.  Conover 

Spring  Lake,  X.  j. 

G.  Wallace  Conover,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Somerset  Messen- 
gerCazette,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  at  its  100th  annual 
meeting  here  June  29-July  1. 

Mr.  Conover  succeeds  John  E. 
Kerney  of  the  Trenton  Times 
Newspapers.  Mr.  Kerney  will 
continue  on  the  association’s 
board  of  directors. 

Ernest  W.  Lass,  publisher  of 
the  Aslmry  Park  Press,  was 
elected  executive  vicepre.sident; 
Gregory  Hewlett,  publisher  and  I 
editor  of  the  News-Record  of  I 
Maplewood  South  Orange,  vice-  I 
president.  William  A.  Stretch,  | 
general  manager  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Courier-Post,  was  named 
treasurer.  Lloyd  Burns  is  sec¬ 
retary-manager.  I 

John  A.  Hinman,  publisher  • 
of  the  Pleasant ville  Press,  was 
elected  to  the  l)oard  to  succeed  I 
G.  Howard  Sleeper,  publi'^her  ? 
of  the  Mount  Holly  Herald. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jersey  Journal  *1 
and  only  life  member  of  the  ( 
-Association,  presided  at  the  in-  ? 
stallation  ceremonies. 

More  than  250  New  .lersey 
newspaper  men  and  guests 
were  in  attendance  at  the  four- 
day  meeting  which  marked  the 
start  of  a  year-long  centennial 
observance  for  the  nation’s  old¬ 
est  state  press  association  in 
continuous  existence. 

• 

B.  C.  Faruier.«i  Ohtuiu 
.\dv«‘rti>^iu':  Support 

Victoria,  R.  C. 
The  government  of  British 
Columbia  will  spend  $1(10.000 
in  an  advertising  and  public 
relations  campaign  to  help 
farmers,  announces  Premier 
W.  .A.  C.  Bennett.  The  drive 
will  continue  until  Oct.  15. 

Newspapers,  radio,  outdoor 
and  farm  magazine.s  will  1)€ 
u.sed  in  the  move  to  develop 
domestic  consumption  of  British 
Columbia  crops.  Farmers  of 
the  province  need  government 
help  as  the  result  of  one  of 
the  worst  winters  in  history. 
Premier  Bennett  said. 

“We  know  we  can  count  on 
the  press  to  back  us  in  this 
campaign,”  the  official  said. 
“We  shall  also  appeal  to  hou.se- 
wives.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited,  non  (loliti- 
cal  campaigns  this  government 
has  ever  launched.” 
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reset  and  reset,  but  never  com¬ 
pletely  resolve,”  he  I’eported. 

Retail  is  in  one  monotonous 
form  while  general  advertising 
has  newsworthiness,  new  slants 
and  creative  freshness,  Mr. 
Peck  added. 

“A  great  deal  of  what  is  best 
looking  in  retail  advertising  is 
not  retail  advertising  at  all. 
It  is  vendor’s  national  adver¬ 
tising,  parading  dishonestly  un¬ 
der  retail  signatures,”  he  added. 

Detroit  Report 

The  basic  criticism  of  retail 
advertisers  arises  from  the 
gain  in  sales  shown  by  the  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.  during  the  4fi- 
day-newspaper  tieup  when  De¬ 
troit  stereo  typers  struck,  Mr. 
Peck  reported. 

“All  over  America,  retail 
management  is  asking  the 
question:  How  important  is  our 
daily  newspaper  advertising  to 
our  sales?”  he  declared. 

Retail  copy  also  has  been 
criticized  for  its  lack  of  selling 
effectiveness  by  Clyde  Bedell, 
who  18  months  ago  said  220 
volt  space  is  being  u.sed  for  six- 
volt  advertising,  Mr.  Peck  said 
in  his  report.  He  also  noted 
that  Edwin  W.  Ebel  told  the 
Association  of  National  Adver 
tisers  recently  that  “after  solid 
gold  Cadillacs  as  premiums,  it’s 
possible  that  we  may  have  to 
go  back  to  selling  merchandise 
on  the  .strength  of  its  merits.” 
Mr.  Peck  described  this  as  a 
deeper  bite  than  Mr.  Bedells. 

The  great  need  in  retail  ad 
vertising  is  to  bring  up  stand¬ 
ards  to  those  of  the  general 
advertiser  and  to  improve  the 
principle  of  accuracy,  Mr.  Peck 
declared. 

This  is  shown  by  false  price 
copy  placed  by  leading  depart¬ 
ment  and  merchandising  organ- 


LErS  TAKE  PICTURES 

Hr  IS'orris  Harkitess 

_  Every  third  American  _ 

owns  a  camera.  They 
and  their  families  — 
among  your  own  read¬ 
ers  —  wiU  enjoy  this 
weekly  feature  and  And 
it  helps  them  in  their 
photography. 

This,  the  camera  column 
with  the  greatest  reader¬ 
ship  in  America  written 
by  an  experienced  ex¬ 
pert  for  both  beginners 
and  advanced  photog¬ 
raphers,  would  he  an 
asset  to  your  newspaper. 

Send  for  sample  re¬ 


leases. 

The  Hardale  Syndicate 

30  East  60ih  St.  N.  Y.  22 


NAEA 


Three-Minute 
Panel  Offers 


NA 


Suggestions 


V’ICTORIA,  B.C. 


LEADING  LADIES  at  NAEA  convention:  Left  to  right — Mrs.  Gilbert 
Swanson,  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Lord  (whose  husbands  are  vicepresidents), 
and  Mrs.  Karl  Finn  (president). 


izations  that  appears  in  the 
most  responsible  newspapers, 
he  reported,  citing  examples  in 
detail. 

Mr.  Peck  suggested  pub¬ 
lishers  should  look  at  some  of 
these  ads  in  their  own  paper’s 
columns.  Nothing,  he  declared, 
could  more  consistently  under¬ 
mine  public  confidence  than  ad¬ 
vertising  which  daily  ration- 
alize.s  and  compromises  with 
the  facts. 

“It  is  not  a  matter  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  code  of  ethics.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  censorship.  It 
is  a  question  of  maintaining  a 
principle,”  he  said  of  his  pro- 
po.sed  program. 


Growing  Auto 
Market  Seen 


Termed  First  Duty 


“This  is  not  an  advertising 
department  problem.  It  is  a 
publisher’s  problem.  So  organ¬ 
ize  and  deal  with  it,”  he  urged. 

“There  is  a  very  great  need 
to  establish  and  undertake  a 
program  wit}\  retail  manage 
ment,”  Mr.  Peck  declared. 
“Such  a  program  would  take 
advertising  out  of  the  field  of 
creative  mysticism  to  establish 
its  business  function.” 

“This  program  would  estab¬ 
lish  that  retail  advertising  in 
newspapers  is  a  great  and  dy 
namic  force  that  sells,”  Mr. 
Peck  said.  “There  is  nothing 
more  expensive  than  poor  ad 
vertising,  nothing  less  expen 
sive  than  good  advertising.  Ad 
vertising  managers  with  facts 
are  the  most  potent  personnel 
resource  in  achieving  new  levels 
of  patronage  and  sales.” 

Mr.  Peck  pointed  out  that  re¬ 
tail  advertising  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1956  comprised 
71.6%  of  all  display  advertis¬ 
ing  in  all  American  dailies. 

“Your  interests  in  revenues, 
in  readership  and  in  your  re¬ 
putation  as  a  medium  of  great 
integiity  dictate  that  you  show 
leadership  in  this  very  signifi¬ 
cant  problem,”  Mr.  Peck  con¬ 
cluded. 


Victoria,  B.  C. 

Development  of  the  second- 
car-per-family  move  will  add 
1,500,000  cars  to  the  market  of 
the  future  and  provide  a  po¬ 
tential  7,500,000  market  by 
1960,  Ben  R.  Donaldson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  institutional  advertising 
of  Ford  Motor  Company,  told 
the  NAEA. 

“There  are  unopened  markets 
that  as  yet  no  one  wants,  in 
every  community,”  Mr.  Donald- 
-son  said  in  presenting  the  chal¬ 
lenge  met  by  Henry  Ford,  who 
“built  cars  when  no  one  wanted 
them.” 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  that  in 
today’s  new  era  “we  must  edu¬ 
cate  ourselves  to  new  words.” 
He  suggested  such  newspaper 
service  as  studies  of  circulation 
quality  and  editorial  moves  to 
meet  population  group  shifts. 

Too  often  the  refrain  in 
newspaper  selling  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  rather  than  a  .sales  job, 
Mr.  Donaldson  said.  He  sug¬ 
gested  studies  of  the  retail- 
general  rate  structure  and 
pointed  to  criticisms  of  column 
width  changes. 

In  the  newspaper  .service 
field,  Mr.  Donaldson  asked  why 
newspapers  do  not  conduct 
cour.ses  in  rapid  reading  and 
understanding.  The  average 
business  man  understands  but 
75%  of  what  he  reads  at  the 
rate  of  250  words  per  minute, 
he  declared. 

“You  would  provide  a  great 
service  by  improving  readabili¬ 
ty,”  he  stressed. 


.Advertising  suggestions  from 
throughout  the  nation  were 
presented  in  NAEA’s  three 
minute  panel.  J.  0.  Wright, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  pre¬ 
sided. 

The  locally  edited  rotogravure 
.section  of  the  Phoenix  (.Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Oazette  has  been 
developed  by  a  four-man  staff 
into  an  average  34  page  weekly 
product,  reported  Charles  E. 
Hoover.  In  addition,  the  news¬ 
paper  provided  a  240  page 
Phoenix  centennial  edition. 

The  section  is  a  financial 
loser  but  that’s  because  Pub¬ 
lisher  Eugene  Pulliam  insi.«ts 
on  local  color  and  top  editorial 
copy  with  zing,  he  advised. 


Testimonials  Help 


Testimonial  copy  has  l)een 
well  received  by  readers  of  Vic¬ 
toria  Pre.ss  newspapers  and  has 
even  resulted  in  volunteer  con 
tributions  and  unexpected 
praise,  reported  Hector  I,.  .Alex¬ 
ander.  New  contracts  and  new 
business  resulted  “and  the  only 
complaints  have  come  from  the 
radio  boys,”  he  advised. 

An  advertising  salesman’s 
adaptability  te.st  has  saved  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  ami 
Pioneer  Press  from  at  least 
three  errors  in  selecting  new 
salesmen.  More  important,  it 
has  provided  a  yardstick  for 
improvement  of  the  methods  of 
staff  members,  John  F.  Lewis 
said.  He  explained  the  test  ‘  is 
a  great  crutch  to  the  ad  man¬ 
ager  and  enables  him  to  do  a 
more  intelligent  job”  in  han 
dling  and  assigning  men. 


OHI  Nets  Plus 


Triple  Blow  to  Weekly 

Qi'eenstown,  Md. 

Three  reasons  were  given  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Queens- 
town  News,  published  weekly 
since  1882:  “shortage  of  news¬ 
print,  higher  cost.-;  and  a  raise 
in  postal  rates.” 
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With  1956  home  improve¬ 
ments  expected  to  total  $15,- 
(I00,000,0(:0 — a  volume  equal  to 
that  of  new  residential  build¬ 
ing — the  OHI  section  offers 
great  possibilities,  said  Beecher 
Cushman,  business  manager, 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
Leader. 

-A  44-page  tabloid  contained 
2214  inches  of  home  improve¬ 
ment  ad  copy.  Of  the  77  ads,  66 
were  “plus  business,”  he  said. 
.An  added  man  handles  six 
-;mall  special  sections  yearly 
under  a  new  program,  it  was 
explained. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Political  Ad 
Linage  Bids 
On  2  Levels 


both  powerful.  But  nobody  ever 
((ot  a  jolt  out  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  moonshine. 


Thomas  Rust 

“Our  second  big  .-jelling  job  is  T  jn 
to  break  down  the  national  ad-  vJllvJ^C/1  W 


vertiser’s  belief  that  newspa-  t^*  .  r^O 

liers  are  a  special  purpose  me  I  /If^S  Oo 

dium.  You  know,  wonderful  for 

introducing  a  new  product —  Lexington,  Ky. 

promoting  a  deal — reviving  a  Thomas  Rust  Underwood,  tary  of  the  Kentucky  State  Ra- 

\  ICTORIA,  R.C.  product.  But  when  it  comes  Lexington  Herald  editor  for  20  cing  Commission  and  he  was 


One  of  the  editor’s  major  in¬ 
terests  was  the  thoroughbred 
industry  and  upon  numerous 
occasions,  when  the  life  of 
thoroughbred  racing  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  appeared  to  be  threat¬ 
ened,  he  threw  his  support  into 
the  fight  to  preserve  it. 

For  14  years,  he  was  secre- 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  to  maintaining  sales  week  in 


is  embarked  on  a  two- 
way  plan  to  obtain  political  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspapers,  Har¬ 
old  S.  Barnes,  director,  told 
N.\E.\  here. 

Presentations  already  have 
l)een  shown  representatives  of 


and  week  out,  he  turns  to  other 
media. 

“Maybe  the  answer  is  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  our  reputations  as  a 
specLal-purpose  medium.  And 
convince  him  that  of  all  news¬ 
papers’  many  special  purposes. 


the  major  parties,  Mr.  Barnes  its  most  special  of  all  purposes 
said.  Bureau  directors  mapped  is  to  move  merchandise, 
out  a  plan  at  the  local  level  “If  we  can  do  that,  we’ve 
hack  in  April,  Mr.  Barnes  nothing  to  wori’y  about.  Ex- 
said.  He  observed  that  there  cept,  perhaps,  newsprint.’’ 
will  be  “a  lot  of  money  at  both 
.'tate  and  local  levels.’’ 

Opportunity  Hailed 
Signing  of  the  federal  high 
way  bill  will  boom  construc¬ 
tion  linage,  Mr.  Barnes  also  re¬ 
ported.  The  Lincoln  (Neb.) 


Idea  Panel 

(Continued  from  /mge  .^fi) 


Marinette 


Many  other  suggestions  were 
provided  in  the  exhibits  as 
Journal  and  Star  already  have  -^mWed  under  the  direction  of 
is.iued  a  12  page  section  and 
the  Bridgcftort  (Conn.)  Herald 
a  20  page  section  on  highways. 

Each  obtained  copy  from  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  contrac 
tors  and  other  new  .sources. 

Home  improvement  sections 
offer  an  opportunity  for  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  community  that  he 
believes  will  in  19.j7  equal 
Operation  Snowflake.  Mr. 

Barnes  described  the  commu¬ 
nity  advertising  program,  “Be 
yond  Our  Walls,”  as  “a  sleeper 
and  a  gold  mine.” 


years  and  longtime  Democratic  the  first  secretary  of  the  Na- 
leader,  died  un-  tional  Association  of  State 
expectedly  of  a  Racing  Commissioners  which 
second  heart  at  he  helped  to  found, 
tack  June  29  During  World  War  II,  in 
at  St.  Joseph’s  194.*),  the  newspaperman  was 
Hospital.  called  to  Washington  to  serve 

Mr.  Under-  as  an  assistant  to  the  late 
wood  first  was  Fred  M.  Vinson,  then  director 
stricken  while  of  economic  stabilization  and 
en  route  to  later  chief  justice.  Mr.  Under- 
the  Democratic  wood  had  seen  Army  .-service 
Underwood  State  Central  during  World  War  1. 

Executive  Com-  During  the  last  session  of  the 
State  Legislature,  the  editor 
served  as  Senate  clerk,  and  for 
a  week  in  February  was  Gov. 
Chandler’s  acting  press  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  editor  had  served,  as 
had  his  father,  as  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

Besides  his  mother,  he  is 
survived  by  his  wife;  Mrs. 
Eliza  Piggott  Underwood;  two 
sons.  At.ty.  Thomas  R.  Under 
wood  Jr.,  Lexington,  and  Walter 
P.  Underwood,  Cincinnati,  and 
one  grandchild. 


Elmer  C.  Tryon, 

(Wis.)  Eagle-Star. 

“Midgets”  to  Pages 
Promotions  disjilayed  included 
samples  from  the  “mighty 
midget”  spot  ads  developed  by  Cuthbert  Underwood,  was  edi- 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  tor  of  the  Hopkinsville  New 
Tribune;  the  Milwaitkee  (Wis.)  Era. 


mittee  meeting  at  Louisville. 

Served  In  Both  Houses 
Death  of  the  58  year-old  edi¬ 
tor  and  former  U.  S.  represent¬ 
ative  and  Senator  ends  the 
four  decade  newspaper  and  po¬ 
litical  caieer  of  a  Hopkinsville 
native  who  became  an  in¬ 
fluential  figure  in  local,  state 
and  national  party  politics. 

“Tom”  Underwood  was  born 
to  printer’s  ink  and  politics. 
His  father,  the  late  Thomas 


Journal’s  15  i)ages  on  Journal 
services;  the  “freezer  leisure” 
copy  of  the  Spokane  (Wa.sh.) 
Siwkesnuin  Review  and  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  the  .1/L  Vernon 


\  Popular  “Giant” 

Each  community  has  at  least 
one  manufacturing  plant  with 


His  newspaper  career  began  • 

formally  in  1917,  when  he  be  Kellogg  Dies 

came  a  reporter  on  the  Herald  »  *  tv  ll^  r- 
while  a  student  at  the  Univer-  iMorwalk, 
sity  of  Kentucky.  He  stepped  Norwalk,  Conn. 

(Wash.)  Skagit  Valley  Herald’s  the  political  field  in  192.‘!  Charles  E.  Kellogg,  72,  .sec- 

use  of  full  pages  on  service  state  publicity  chairman  for  retary  and  general  manager  of 

stations.  the  Democratic  ticket.  the  Norwalk  Hour,  died  July  1. 

Page-size  swim  suit  models  Underwood  was  elected  He  became  a  bookkeeper  for 

from  the  High  Point  (N.C.)  Kentucky’s  Sixth  Di.strict  rep  the  Hour  in  1901  and  was  ad- 


no  consumer  advertising,  he  ob-  Ente)-prise,  the  Hurham  (N.C.)  resentative  to  Congress  in  1948  vertising  manager  and  busi 

served.  Plant  presidents  are  u.se  of  a  comic  page  col-  "  '  .  ~ 

more  acutely  aware  than  ever  nmn  devoted  to  transfer  and 


before  of  the  need  of  cultivat 
ing  good  relations,  he  added. 

Fifty  showings  of  “It  Takes 
a  Giant”  have  resulted  in 
similar  favorable  reactions, 
whethei-  the  audience  be  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  or  advertising  clubs. 

‘‘It's  the  strongest  case  for 
newspapers  I’ve  ever  seen,” 


and  was  re  elected  in  1950 
Appointed  to  .Senate 
In  1951  he  gave  up  his  seat 
in  the  House  to  accept  appoint 
ment  to  the  Senate.  He  sue 
ceeded  the  late  Sen.  Virgil  M 


storage  ads  and  a  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  “Invest  in  America 
Week”  page  described  as  the 
first  in  the  nation  vied  for  at 
tention.  Another  Sentinel  dis¬ 
play  reported  .319,577  Sunday  lost  to  Republican  John  Sher 

edition  contest  enti'ies  in  two  man  Cooper  by  a  narrow  mar 

days.  gin  in  his  race  for  the  remain 

The  annual  review  edition  of  ing  two  years. 

.  _  .  _  _  _ _  the  New  Brunsirick  (N.J.)  While  in  Cong-  ess,  the  edi 

some  haidened,  veteran  admen  Sunday  Home  News  carrying  tor  continued  to  write  editorials  Hour, 

have  declared.  80,000  lines  of  coi)y;  a  home-  for  the  Herald  for  which  he 

In  selling  the  national  adver-  building  section  from  the  had  been  a  reporter,  sports  edi- 

tiser  and  his  agency,  the  Buieau  Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  tor,  state  editor,  managing  edi- 

faces,  two  big  jobs,  Mr.  Barnes  Standard  .showing  in  photos  tor  and  general  manager  before 


ness  manager  before  he  became 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Press 
Fifty-Year  Club  in  1954  and 
on  his  55th  anniversary  with 


Chapman  of  Paris,  but  in  1952  the  Hour  the  Connecticut  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Circuit  members 
adopted  a  resolution  citing  his 
service  to  the  AP.  Mr.  Kel 
logg’s  sister,  Mrs.  Nellie  M. 
Thomas,  is  owner  and  piesident 


said. 

“The  fiist  is  to  sell  him  on 
more  adequate  schedules,”  he 
advi-ed.”  It’s  flattering  to  have 
the  adverti.ser  think  that  a 
•i.Oddline  schedule  will  do  the 


$111  Miiiiniuiii  Set 

Richmond,  Va. 
A  two  year  contract  (until 
May  31,  1958)  has  been  signed 


the  erection  of  a  home  in  five  succeeding  the  late  Desha 

days;  pages  of  New  Car  Dealer  Breckinridge  as  editor  in-chief,  by  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

.Association  coj)y  in  the  Boulder  During  this  period  of  his  ca-  and  the  Newspaper  Guild.  The 

(Colo.)  Camera;  and  the  Kam-  reer,  the  editor  interpreted  —  top  seven-year  experience 

loops  (B.C.)  Snitinel’s  “old  often  humorously  as  well  as  bracket  is  rai.sed  to  a  minimum 

fashioned  prices”  copy  illus-  seriously  —  the  business  of  of  $111  for  reporters,  copy- 

sales  job  he  needs.  Newspapers  trated  with  old  photos  were  on  federal  government  and  life  in  readers,  photographers  and 

3nd  moonshine  whiskey  are  display.  the  nation’s  capital.  news  department  artists. 
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Jack  Collins  Explains 
Olympics  Coverage 

By  James  L.  (Pollings 


Jack  Collins,  Ap  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  was  explaininp:  picture  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  upcoming  1956 
Olympic  Games  in  Melbourne, 
Australia.  He  had  just  retume<l 
frem  a  quick  trip  there. 

New  mileage  marks  will  be 
set  by  the  three  picture  agen¬ 
cies — UPN,  INP  and  AP — on 
this  assignment,  according  to 
Jack,  who  is  seiwing  as  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  picture-pool 
operation.  “It’s  a  fair  guess,” 
he  said,  “that  the  combined 
photo  production  crew  from 
those  organizations  will  travel 
half  a  million  miles  for  the 
job.” 

Global  Olympic  Picture  As¬ 
sociation  is  the  name  of  the 
pool  set-up,  he  added,  and  it 
was  formed  after  the  three 
agencies  “became  the  only  ones 
willing  to  undertake  the  cov¬ 
erage,”  although  Olympic  offi¬ 
cials  had  canvassed  the  world 
to  give  still-picture  organiza¬ 
tions  the  chance  to  get  in  on  the 
doings. 

“Scores  of  cameramen  from 
various  world  publications,  as 
always,”  he  said,  “had  ap¬ 
plied  to  Olympic  officials  for 
credentials.  With  limited  pic¬ 
ture  positions,  the  Olympic  Or¬ 
ganizing  Committee  laid  out  its 
usual  ground  rules  to  specify 
that  pool  coverage  was  the  only 
practical  answer. 

“This  ‘global  segment’  of 
Olympic  picture  coverage  will 
cover  publications  throughout 
the  world,  except  for  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  which  will  be 
covered  by  a  comparable  .Aus¬ 
tralian  picture  pool.  The  global 


pool  and  the  Australian  pool 
will  exchange  their  picture  out¬ 
put  at  the  scene.” 

Magazine  cameramen.  Jack 
said,  will  make  up  a  third  still- 
picture  pool,  an(l  pool  picture 
positions  will  be  limited  to  a 
single  photographer  from  each 
pool  segment. 

As  for  the  global-pool  dark¬ 
room,  now  being  built  under  the 
main  stadium  stands,  pictures 
will  be  sent  from  there  by 
motorcycle  to  radiophoto  filing 
quarters  in  downtown  Mel¬ 
bourne  for  transmission  to 
many  parts  of  the  world,  with 
emphasis  on  London,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Tokyo.  Original  prints 
will  be  airmailed  to  global  news 
centers  for  further  distribution. 

According  to  Jack,  the  pool 
team  will  consist  of  about  25 
editors,  cameramen,  caption 
writers  and  darkroom  techni¬ 
cians,  all  of  whom  will  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  various  bureaus 
of  AP,  UPN  and  INP.  He  said 
they  will  start  pouring  in  to 
Melbourne  nearly  a  month 
ahead  of  the  event,  which  will 
be  held  in  November. 

!\eir  Angle 

Ralph  Manning,  executive 
city  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizrii,  has  a  new 
thought  about  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography.  He  thinks  the  ban 
is  really  a  rap  at  the  judges. 

In  a  recent  talk  before  the 
Columbus  Rar  Association,  the 
editor,  after  citing  the  usual 
r  easons  given  for  outlawing  the 
camera,  sai<l,  “I  think  the  point 
is  that  through  this  Canon  35 
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■  BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -TV-  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 

ATLANTA 

Clifford  B.  Marshall 
Healey  Bldg. 

Jackson  5-1376-7 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-6 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

William  T.  Stubblefield 
W.  R.  Twining 
111  Sutter  St. 

Exbrook  2-5671-2 
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the  respected  American  Bar 
Association  has  told  its  mem¬ 
ber-judges  and  others  that  they 
do  not  have,  never  did  have 
and  never  will  have  control  of 
their  own  courts. 

“Never  in  my  experience 
have  I  heard  of  a  newsman  who 
was  contemptuous  of  a  court. 
Most  all  of  us  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  judges;  many  of  us 
are  fortunate  to  number  some 
of  them  among  our  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  We  think  they 
are  men  of  great  personal  dig¬ 
nity  and  of  trustworthy  judg¬ 
ment. 

“We  wonder  why  their  own 
associates,  the  men  of  the 
.American  Bar  Association,  do 
not  render  them  that  same  re- 
■spect  and  confidence.  For  you 
see  what  Canon  35  is  really 
saying  is  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  how  his  court  shall  be 
conducted. 

“Those  who  uphold  that  de¬ 
cree  are  really  discrediting 
their  own  members  behind  a 
smokescreen  of  vicious  charges 
of  irresponsibility  against  news¬ 
men. 

“What  makes  the  w’hole  thing 
so  ridiculous,  though,  is  the 
fact  that  the  decision  of  Canon 
35  was  based  on  a  concept  of 
photographic  technology  that  is 
about  as  outdated  as  trial  by 
torture  .  .  .  The  .American  Bar 
.Association’s  Canon  35  is  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  .Amer¬ 
ican  jurists  anil  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  immediately.” 

r resident 

Pat  Candido  of  the  Sew  York 
Ifaily  Sews  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  A’ork 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Pat  has  been  with  the 
News  18  years. 

Ilford  Office 

Ilford,  Inc.,  an  .American  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  British  photo 
firm  of  Ilford,  Ltd.,  has  openeil 
offices  and  warehousing  facili¬ 
ties  at  37  W.  65th  St.,  New 
A'ork  City. 

H.  S.  Tasker,  president  of  the 
subsidiary,  said  it  will  serve 
as  sales  headquarters  in  this 
country,  offer  dealer  and  tech¬ 
nical  service  to  consumers  and 
contain  inventory. 

The  parent  company  was 
founded  in  1879  by  .Alfred  Har¬ 
man  in  Ilford,  near  London. 

(In r lain  Music 

Ed  Fitzgerald,  manager,  Bos¬ 
ton  UPN  bureau,  has  been  .se¬ 
lected  as  official  photographer 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  which  will  give  concerts 
in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  this 
Summer. 
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Canyon  Crash 
Pix  a  Risky 
Job  in  Plane 

Salt  Lake  City 

The  airline  tragedy  which 
took  128  lives  in  Grand  Can¬ 
yon,  Arizona,  presented  many 
problems  for  Salt  Lake  City’s 
newspapers,  but  the  coverage 
was  complete. 

The  site  of  the  crashes  where 
a  United  Air  Lines  plane  and 
a  TWA  airliner  presumably 
collided  and  then  plunged  into 
the  canyon  is  about  400  miles 
south  of  here,  yet  J.  M.  Heslop, 
chief  photographer,  and  Frank 
Mensel,  city  staffer  of  the 
Deseret  Sews  and  Telegram, 
were  the  first  personal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  daily  to  reach 
the  south  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  where  the  search  op¬ 
erations  were  organized. 

At  a  small  airport,  Mr.  Men¬ 
sel  got  the  story  on  the  sight¬ 
ings  of  both  planes  from  the 
pilots  who  found  them.  He  then 
rented  an  automobile  and  drove 
to  Grand  Canyon  village  18 
miles  north  to  phone  the  Salt 
Lake  office.  Calls  were  chan¬ 
neled  hundreds  of  miles  south 
to  Phoenix,  .Ariz.,  before  they 
could  be  relayed  back  to  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Dips  into  Current 

Mr.  Heslop  had  his  troubles 
in  getting  pictures.  The  can¬ 
yons  are  at  least  4,000  feet 
deep  from  the  top  of  the  mesas 
to  the  Colorado  River  Iwlow. 

Mr.  Heslop  had  the  pilot  of 
his  chartered  Cessna  drop  the 
little  ship  down  into  the  wind¬ 
ing  canyon  for  j)icture  pur¬ 
poses. 

In  the  early  morning  hours, 
the  airways  are  quite  turbulent 
in  the  canyon.  The  pilot  told 
Mr.  Heslop  that  at  one  par¬ 
ticular  time  the  plane  hit  a 
current  and  dropped  -"lOO  feet 
in  two  seconds. 

Several  times  the  pilot  slowed 
the  plane  down  to  the  limit  in 
coming  around  one  of  the 
bends  near  the  crash  sites. 

“I  felt  a  little  air  sick,  and 
Mensel  was  having  a  rough 
time.  I  was  glad  to  land  on 
the  rough,  dirt  runway  at 
Grand  Canyon  Airport.  We 
had  15  gallons  of  gasoline  left 
when  we  climlwd  out  of  the 
canyon,”  Mr.  Heslop  related. 

The  pair  of  newsmen  re¬ 
turned  to  Salt  Lake  City  with 
notes  for  five  separate  stories 
and  a  selection  of  more  than 
100  photographs. 
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Starzel  Fills 
8  Executive 
Posts  in  AP 

General  Manajrer  f’rank  J. 
Starzel  announced  this  week 
eijrht  executive  changes  in  the 
Associated  Press. 

Heading  the  list  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ix)uis  J.  Kramp 
as  a  General  Executive  in  cen¬ 
tral  offices  in  New*  York.  Mr. 
Kramp,  until  now  chief  of 
bureau  in  Detroit,  will  report 
for  his  new  duties  July  .“10. 

Richard  K.  O’.Malley,  formerly 
chief  of  bureau  at  Moscow  and 
Cyprus-Israel,  was  appointed 
chief  of  bureau  at  Denver. 

Clement  I’.  Drossier  was 
transferred  from  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Little  Rock  to  chief  of 
bureau  at  Detroit. 

Beals  Censor  ship 
By  Phone  Call 

Chicago 

George  Weller,  Chicago  DaUg 
.Veics  Foreign  Service  corres 
pondent,  was  on  the  scene  dur¬ 
ing  last  week’s  rioting  in 
Guatemala.  He  was  able  to 
break  thiough  government 
censorship  to  telephone  an  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  student  riot¬ 
ing  in  Guatemala  City,  .scoring 
a  scoop  on  the  uprising  in 
spired  by  Communists. 

Just  before  leaving  Mexico 
for  Guatemala,  Mr,  Weller 
wrote  a  significant  dispatch 
about  the  “Frightening  inroads” 
being  made  by  Communists  in 
Mexico.  In  Guatemala,  he 
spotted  the  same  influence 
among  rlissident  students. 

Mr.  Weller  had  been  assigned 
to  investigate  Communist.s 
among  .some  student  bodies  of 
Central  America.  The  move¬ 
ment  apparently  centered  in 
Mexico  City,  and  Basil  L.  Wal¬ 
ters.  executive  editor  of  Knight 
News))apers,  sent  Weller  there 
for  the  initial  i)hase  of  his  a.s- 
signment. 

“Just  as  he  completed  his 
study  in  Mexico  City,”  .said  Mr. 
Walters,  “Weller  was  tipped 
that  the  Reds  were  planning 
a  dramatic  move  in  Guatemala. 
He  got  to  Guatemala  ju.st  in 
time  to  do<lge  bullets. 

“Cables  were  blocked,  but  he, 
like  Ed  I.ahey  ( now  chief  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers’  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau)  two  years  be¬ 
fore,  got  to  the  telephone  office 
ahead  of  the  censors.” 


Keith  Fuller  was  moved  from 
correspondent  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
to  Little  Rock  chief  of  bureau. 

Tim  Parker,  formerly  of  Dal¬ 
las,  was  appointed  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Jackson. 

In  the  Foreign  Service,  Sey¬ 
mour  Topping  was  appointed 
acting  correspondent  in  Berlin 
to  succeed  Robert  Tuckman,  who 
replaced  Mr.  O’Malley  in  Cyp¬ 
rus. 

Appointment  of  two  regional 
membership  executives  were 
announced,  Douglas  Lovelace, 
with  headquarters  in  Ix)uisville, 
Ky.,  will  be  responsible  for  the 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  area, 
replacing  William  Tobin,  who  is 
undertaking  a  new  assignment. 

Clifford  J.  Leabo,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco,  will 
be  responsible  for  the  territory 
compri.sing  California,  Nevada, 
.Arizona  and  Hawaii.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mark  Knight,  who  has 
been  appointed  correspondent  at 
F'resno. 

Walks  into  Riot 
On  Way  to  Fair 

What  started  out  as  a  rou¬ 
tine  assignment  plunged  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  cor¬ 
respondent  Katharine  Clark 
into  the  middle  of  last  week’.s 
anti-Communist  riots  at  Poz 
nan,  Poland,  as  the  only  .Ameri 
can  reporter  on  the  scene. 

Mrs.  Clark,  who  has  l)ern  the 
INS  staff  correspondent  at  Bel 
grade,  Yugoslavia,  since  last 
December,  obtained  a  Polish 
entry  vi.sa  earlv  last  week.  She 
proposed  to  visit  the  Interna 
tional  Fair  at  Poznan  and  tour 
other  Polish  cities  gathering 
matei'ial  for  a  series  of  fea¬ 
tures.  (Just  re'^ently,  she 
wrot<‘  articles  for  INS  based  on 
trips  into  Communist  Hungarv 
and  Bulgaria  and  was  in 
structed  to  try  for  T)ermission 
to  visit  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries.) 

Mrs.  Clark  left  the  Yugo¬ 
slavian  capital  bv  auto  on 
•Tune  27  for  Poland.  Enroute 
she  learned  about  the  anti 
Communist  rioting  at  Poznan. 

She  reported  that  driving  at 
night  from  Breslau  to  Poznan 
she  was  stopped  twice  by  mili 
tary  roadblocks.  Inside  Poznan, 
she  was  halted  many  times  by 
troops. 

In  a  series  of  eyewitness 
dispatches  telephoned  to  the 
INS  Berlin  office  from  Poznan, 
Mrs.  Clark  de.scribed  the  situa 
tion  in  the  riot  torn  city. 

Prior  to  joining  INS.  Mrs. 
Clark  was  the  Chicago  Tribuve 
correspondent  in  Yugoslavia. 
She  is  a  native  of  New  York. 


Carl  Kesler,  58;  Cosgrove  Dies; 

Editor  of  Quill  Dailies’  Counsel 


Chicago 

Carl  R.  Kesler,  ,">8,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Newn 
staff  since  192.o  and  an  editorial 
writer  for  that  paper  since 
1950,  died  here  while  at  work 
at  his  typewriter,  July  2. 
Death  was  attributed  to  a, heart 
attack. 

Mr.  Kesler  was  a  past  na¬ 
tional  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic 
fraternity  (1949-50)  and  editor 
of  the  Qnil',  the  fraternity’s 
magazine,  .since  1945. 

A  graduate  of  Beloit  College 
in  1920,  Mr.  Kesler  began  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald  Whig, 
later  becoming  city  editor  and 
news  editor  of  that  paper  dur¬ 
ing  a  five-year  period.  He 
joined  the  Daily  News  as  a 
copyreader,  later  .serving  as 
assistant  city  editor  and  state 
editor  prior  to  becoming  an 
editorial  writer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Susan;  one  daughter,  .Mrs.  Jo 
-Ann  Brooks,  and  a  son,  Peter, 
now  in  civilian  service  for  tlie 
U.S.  government  in  Japan.  One 
brother,  Don,  an  editorial  wri¬ 
ter  for  the  Quincy  Herald 
Whig,  and  another  brother, 
Kenneth,  of  Birmingham,  .Mich., 
also  survive. 


Mailed  Stories 
Not  Censored 

.Akro.n,  Ohio 

Helen  Waterhous(‘,  Deacon 
Journal,  reporter,  did  not  keep 
a  diary  on  a  lecent  assignment 
that  took  her  2,000  miles  inside 
Sovietland.  She  sat  down  and 
wrote  her  .story  each  night  on 
her  portable  typewriter,  so  as 
to  have  her  facts  fresh. 

Warned  by  veteran  corres¬ 
pondents  in  Mo.scow  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  mail  stories 
out  without  going  thiough  the 
Russian  censorship  office,  she 
decided  to  take  the  chance  any¬ 
way,  since  she  was  doing  strict¬ 
ly  features  and  observations 
and  no  politics. 

.Making  carbons  of  each  story 
for  safety,  she  slipped  them 
into  mail  boxes  all  along  her 
route,  after  purchasing  stamps 
for  rubles.  With  the  unrealistic 
rate  of  exchange  it  meant  that 
each  stamp  cost  more  than  a 
dollar  apiece  (and  each  letter 
took  several  stamps),  but  she 
decided  it  was  worth  it  any¬ 
way.  They  all  went  through 
apparently  unopened. 


Los  ANGEI.EK 

Terence  B.  Cosgrove,  74, 
director  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Loa  Avgelea 
Times  and  the  Mirror-S’ewa, 
died  June  20  after  a  lingering 
illness. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  achieved  na¬ 
tional  prominence  as  coun.sel 
for  the  Times  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  freedom- 
of-the-press  ca.se  that  earned 
the  Times  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1941.  He  successfully  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Fir.«t  and 
Fourteenth  .Amendments  pro¬ 
tected  the  Times  against  pun¬ 
ishment  for  contempt  of  court 
in  making  editorial  comments 
on  pending  ca.ses. 

The  decision  e.'^tablished  the 
jirinciple  that  there  must  be  a 
“clear  and  present  danger”  to 
the  course  of  justice. 


(Obituary 

Petkr  Brandwein,  45,  a 
sports  reporter  and  copy  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  \cw  York  Times, 
July  2. 


Sidney  Norman,  85,  former 
mining  editor  of  the  Loa 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  the 
Vancoui'er  (B.C.)  Sun  and  the 
Toronto  (Ont. )  (Hohe,  June  27. 
♦  *  * 

Arthi  r  F.  Beers,  .50,  edi¬ 
torial  staffi-r  on  the  Elizabeth 
(N.J.)  Daily  Journal  for  25 
years,  July  1. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  T.  Macleod,  81,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
old  Halifax  (N.S.)  Chronicle 
and  Halifax  Daily  Star,  June 


Ci.ARENCE  Wei.i.ing,  44,  for¬ 
mer  spoits  writer  for  the 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository, 
June  27. 

♦  *  * 

Wh.i.iam  D.  Pre.ston,  CC, 
librarian  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  June  .'iO. 

*  *  * 

Harry  B.  Mose.s,  GO,  former 
reporter  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  the  Dallas  Journal  and 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  June  28. 

*  *  ♦ 

Frank  H.  Reiciistein,  41, 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  Sews  for  12 
years,  June  21. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netv»paper  Brokers  \ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INI'X)RMATION 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 

MIDWEST^EWS^PERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2928  _VirKinia  St.^  Sioux  City,  Iowa  I 
MAY  BROTHERS,~Binrt^ton,  N.'  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_  and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS  post-sale  service 
affords  both  buyers  and  sellers  assur¬ 
ance  of  successful  performance. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
601  Geortria  Savinfts  Rank  Bldtr.,  At¬ 
lanta.  Geortria. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  ^ith 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
irir  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Proprrties.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443  ■ 

S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. _ 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  jtersonal  contact 
sellinfr. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

MOKE  SALES  this  year  than  ever 
before.  There  must  be  a  reason.  J.R. 
GABBERT,  3937  Oranife  St.,  River¬ 
side,  Calif.  \ 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  126  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


National  AHvertising  Space 


MILLINE  rate  is  for  the  piyeons. 
Get  cardinals,  buy  by  the  inch  in 
Sanders  ABC  Three,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 

I  Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  454  per  line  each 
insertion:  3  times  @  504:  2  @  554: 

1  @  654.  Add  154  lot  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  (§)  904  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  (S  954  ;  2  times  (g>  SI. 00; 

1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  rijht  to  edit  all 
copy.  _ 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 
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215 
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190 
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145 

125 

115 

110 

100 
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95 

85 

75 

65 

60 
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40 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 

CAPITAL  needed  to  establish  small 
newspaper  and  job  shop,  in  fast  ^row* 
inf?  central  Florida  city.  Write  Box 
2826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 


9  MISSOURI  WEEKLIES  FROM  1 

$10,000  to  $45,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 
FOiTTeS^” than  $50,000  you  i 

become  the  owner  of  a  profitable  Chart  i 
Area  2  daily  that  will  yield  $15,000  ' 
annually  to  owner*manarer.  Don't  ex-  | 
l>ect  a  Shansrri-la  town ;  it's  small,  | 
isolated,  depressed.  But  potential  is  i 
Kood  and  present  manager  showed  nice  | 
icain  in  1955.  Cash  required:  $15-20,000. 
Excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  Needs 
man  experienced  in  all  departments  ' 
(except  mechanical)  and  prepared  to  i 
sweat  as  well  as  supervise.  Box  2715,  | 

Editor  &  Publisher _  _  _ 

OHld’WEEKLY,  county  seat!  largest  i 
circulation  in  county,  e<iuipped  with  | 
the  most  modern  machinery.  Could  \ 
go  semi-weekly  immediately  with  view  ' 
to  daily  publication  sometime  in  the  | 
future.  Town  located  in  “growth 
area”.  Prospects  must  show  financial 
ability  and  definite  interest.  No  win¬ 
dow  shoppers,  please.  Write  to  Box 
2829,  F'ditor  &  Publisher.  ' 

wIceklIes  -  “DAiuprs 

Wo  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  West¬ 
ern  papers.  Why  not  write  for  our 
latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
obligations. 

.TACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATE*? 
4958  Melrose  Av.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal.  i 
MIDWEST  wt^ekly,  unopposed  .  .  . 

g<M>d  o<iuipment,  g<K>d  town  .  .  .pays 
owner  $9, 000-plus  on  $30, 000-plus 
gross  .  .  ,  very  stable,  fine  buy  for 
man  who  value.s  security  highly.  Price 
$28,000.  terms.  The  DIAL  Agency, 
640  W.  Willis,  Detroit  1.  Mich. 
PRINTER  -  OPERATOR  TEAM  can  j 
IN>cket  $10,000  of  this  old  established, 
unop|K)sed,  Northwest  Ohio  rural  I 
weekly.  Grossing  $18,792.  Expenses  ; 
only  $8,435.  Beautifully  ec^uipped,  in-  | 
eluding  Model  14  Lino,  Teletypesetter,  i 
Little  Giant,  etc.  $6,000  down  will 
handle.  Box  2802,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ’ 
NEW  YORK  CITY  community  month-  | 
ly  and  separate  business  shopping 
guide  (together).  Great  potentiality  | 
in  right  hands.  Ideal  for  man  and  I 
wife.  Do  not  answer  unless  able  make  I 
I  substantial  cash  payment.  Owner  wish-  | 
1  es  retire.  Box  2806,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher.  . 


Publications  W'anted 


DAILY  in  the  $350,000-$!. 000.000  gross  | 
bracket  wanted  by  one  of  the  nation's 
best  known  newspapermen,  recognized  ' 
for  his  ability  and  integrity.  Not  a  | 
chain.  Strongly  financed.  All  replies  | 
kept  in  strictest  confidence.  A  pub- 
,  Usher  who  will  personally  carry  out 
I  the  ideals  and  policies  you  have  main-  ; 
.  tained.  Box  2720.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
I  FOREIGN  SERVICE  Officer  “finUhei^ 
IndcK'hina  tour  January,  interested 
I  purchase  weekly  newspaper,  small  pub¬ 
lication  or  interest  in  same.  Can  j 
correspond  details  meantime.  Box  I 

2610.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  | 

OWNER“6F^fWO“TRAb¥”PUBLl- 
CATIONS  DESIRES  to  purchase  third 
publication.  Heal  opportunity  for  out¬ 
standing  salesmen  and  to  join  firm 
investing  small  capital  in  going  pub< 

;  lishing  business.  Not  interested  in 
investment  only  but  combination  of 
I  capital  and  active  participation.  Write 
giving  complete  background  first  letter. 
Box  2800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PUHIJSHING  CORPORATION  wUh 
tax  loss  carry  forward.  Preferably  in 
New  York  City  or  New  England  area. 
Replies  confidential  to  attorney  repr<*- 
senting  principal.  Box  2827,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Consultants 


NEW  SPARKLE  FOR  YOUR 
NEWS  COLUMNS 

Put  zip  in  your  (Hlitorial  covoraKr  and 
news  display.  Improve  revenue.  Im¬ 
partial,  trained  analysts  with  fresh 
ideas,  new  viewpoints.  Dick  Haratine 
&  Associates,  3404  Greenearden  Blvd., 
Erie,  Pa. 


Press  Engineers 

New8pai>er  Press  InstHlIntinns 
MOVING  -  REPAIRI.VG  TRUCKING 
Expert  Service-  World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9775 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erection  all  ty|)es  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 
DISMANTLI.NG 
MOVING 

ERECTI.NG 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key"  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
Phone:  By  water  7534 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTUNG  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Br<x>k  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertyi)e  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 

227 1  Clybou rn,  Chicago  14,  III. _ 

COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Goo<l  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ivudlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
Split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago _ 5.  Jll. 

WILL  TRAnE'‘MTli^Hi-Si^d“T3  '?r20 
press  for  model  14  Linotype  and  pay 
cash  difference.  Gulf  Beach  Journal. 

T»^asure  Island,  Florida.  _ 

TH^  NAtlON“S  ”  Newspal><~ Forms 
roll  on  Ti.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $76.50  to  $88.50.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  b'orm  Trucks. 


2  MODEL  30  LINOTYPES.  54790 
90-chnnnel  and  56131  72-90  channel. 

Each  with  34  channel  auxiliary  Micro- 
Therm  electric  pot.  Mohr  linosaw. 
Thermo-Blo,  six  m4>ld  disc,  quadder, 
quick  opening  knife  block  and  Mar- 
gach  fe<»der.  Phone,  wire,  or  write: 
R.  M.  HedF»rman.  Clarion  Ledf^er- 
Jackson  Daily  News,  Jackson,  Miss. 


Newsprint 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb.  15'.."  16"  le'/i"  17"  22'^" 

24"  31"  32"  33"  34"  35"  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  45-60-62-64-70" 
rolls  for  August,  September,  October 
delivery. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

555  Westchester  Ave.,  N,  Y,  55,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  5-6022  Est.  1930 

SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  nnd 
DOMES’nC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Newsprint 

WARRENSBURG 

NEWSPRINT 

Now  In  Production 
LARGE  TONNAGE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

NEWSPRINT  BEING  UTILIZED 
BY  SEVERAL  NEWSPRINT 
PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
UPON  REQUEST 

THOMAS  A,  GALANTE 
&  SONS.  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  ISO 
MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y. 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

15'4— 16— 16',i— 17  — 17'.'.  -  31 
34-45  -60—61—62  64-66 
Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC,  NY  MU  6-6960 

DIRECT  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
DOMESTIC 

NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE 

In  Large  Size  Rolls 
3^  And  1/2  Size  Rolls  Availac'e  ^or 
Immediate  Shipments  and  for  De¬ 
ferred  Deliveries  During  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Quarter  at 
Attractive  Prices. 

SIDE  RUNS  Also  Available  In 
Carload  Lots  for  Immediate 
Shipment 

ST.  STEPHEN 
PAPER  CORP. 

150  East  35th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
395  Grand  AL  4-8^ 

Offer  Spot  Shipment 

Few  Cars  61''  Standard 
White,  36"  diameter 

Also  I  Car  Pink 

61"  rolls  36"  diameter 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  NEWSPRINT 
STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 

Prompt  Shipments 
Future  Shipments 
Contract  Shipments 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

Lartze,  Half  and  ■'*1  Rolls 
Also  Smaller  Widths. 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  36.  N.Y 
Phone  JU  2-4830;  JU  2-4174 
Domestic  &  ForeiRn  Shipments 

AVAILABLE  I.V  .STOCK  for  immedh 
H'.e  delivery  Standard  Canadian  sD^ 
Scandinavian  Newsprint  45,  60,  41 

and  62"  rolls,  also  other  sizes.  .Aizfsht 
Tradinjr  Corporation,  82  Beaver  St, 
New  York  5. 


EDITOR  & 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Pre»*  Room _ 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

Double  Folder  &  4  Floor  Units 
End  Roll  Brackets,  electric  hoists. 
Length  sheet  cut-off  22%" 

Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40. 
50.  75.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  75 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boiae,  Idaho. 


WILL  SELL  one  or  two  Goss  Double 
Width  Units  for  an  addition  to  your 
present  press.  23  9/16"  cut-off. 
Cline  Reels  with  each  unit. 

CO.NTACT  WILLIAM  HERSHEY 
BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
CANTON  2.  OHIO 


USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know  the 
presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  presses 
and  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hojie  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

SfiOl  West  3l9t  Street,  Chicago  50,  III. 

PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


MUST  REMOVE  PRESS 
FROM  BUILDING! 

2-Unit  Hoe.  doinir  excellent  work.  Com¬ 
plete  stereotype  &  electrical  equipment, 
48  chases.  Make  an  offer.  Write  for 
sample  copies.  David  Blacker,  802 
Brandeis  Theater  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


8  PAGE  An^le  Bar  Duplex  press  — 
?ood  condition,  available  late  fall.  Re¬ 
placing  with  Rotary.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  at  Rialto  Publisbinff  Com¬ 
pany.  101  S.  Riverside  Ave.,  Rialto.  Cal. 

Duplex  Model  E  Flat  Bed,  new  1940, 
like  new.  A  C  “V”  belt  drive  with 
push  buttons,  20  chases  one  double. 
Available  .5  weeks.  Geor?e  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

24  P?.  Single  Plate  ^  Folder 

Goss  Acme,  prints  2  to  24  pages  in 
2  page  jumps.  2  plates  wide,  3  decks 
high,  complete  with  extra  rubber  roll¬ 
ers.  tabloid  trimmer,  ^  &  %  folder. 
Complete  stereo.  Motors  A.C..  doing 
good  color  work.  Omaha  Tribune, 
1307  Howard  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Stereotype 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14 plate 
•liameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  Equipment  for 
13'i"  dia.  4  pieces 
ROYLE  R,-idiaI  Arm  Flat  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  &  Trimmer 
5-rOLUMN  Hammond  Easy  Raster 
FURNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 
30  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt,  60 
cycle,  3  pha'^e  motor 
NO.  1  Rou'ie  Power  Band  Saw 
BEN  h'RANKLIN  Trim-O-Saw 
25  USED  Dural  Aluminum  Chases  for 
3  column  12  em. 

HAI.L  Mat  Roller  with  5  H.P.  motor, 
medium  weight  roller  for  general 
8<Tvice. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Stereotype 

FOR  SALE :  Complete  curved  plate  { 
costing  and  finishing  machinery  for 
21%"  sheet  length.  AC  motor.  Re¬ 
view-Atlas.  Monmouth.  Ill. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  Oxford  7-4590  | 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants,  1 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip-  I 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES  I 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Model  2600  Speedaumat.  | 
Top  condition.  Write  L.  Fennell 

Box  327,  Austin,  Minnesota. 

LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  surplus  composing  room 
(•quipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  633 
i  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago.  Webster  9-3238. 

WISH  TO  PURCHASE  used  Ludlow 
in  good  operating  condition.  Electrical 
specifications ;  208  volts  A.  C.,  60 

cycle,  single  phase.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  prices  including  if 
available — matrix  sticks,  cabinets,  mats, 
auxiliary  equipment,  etc.  Also  model 
^  number.  Seattle  Journal  of  Commerce,  j 
Journal  Building,  Seattle.  Washington.  1 

^  WANTED — Used  newspaper  folder  for  1 
36  X  48  sheet.  Gulf  Beach  Journal,  \ 
Treasure  Island,  Florida. 

WAN’TED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  I 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 

1  available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

j  ROTARY  PRESS — straightline.  used, 

'  must  be  good ;  mat  roller,  casting,  etc. 

1  We  have  Duplex  AB  to  sell.  Cash 

1  deal.  Box  2825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

’  EIGHT  PAGE.  Webb  Press,  or  12  to 
15  page  rotary  with  stereo  equipment. 
Give  ail  details,  price,  terms  and  re¬ 
lease  date.  Pompano  Beach  SUN, 
P.O.  Box  1146,  Pompano  Beach,  Florida. 

QUARTERFOLD  for  Semi-Cylindrical 
Press.  Right  Hand  Delivery.  Contra 
Costa  Times.  Walnut  Creek,  California. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

WANTED  Used  Sta-Hi  Jr.  or  Master  | 
Former.  Omaha  Tribune.  1307  How¬ 
ard  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

1 

HELP  WANTED  ' 

Administrative 

EDITOR-MANAGER  wanted  for  Del- 
aware  weekly,  2600  eireulation,  fine 
town  3000.  Absentee  owner  desires 
man  28-40  to  assume  full  responsibil- 
1  ity  editorial  work,  management  of 
newspaper,  job  printing  business.  Sal-  , 
ary  $90-3100,  bonus  dependent  on 

1  profits.  Write  full  giving  background.  : 

1  experience,  availability.  Norman  Har- 
1  rington,  Easton  Star-Democrat,  Easton, 
Maryland. 

Circulation 


MANAGER  Sunday  Farm  Service  and 
Mail  Department.  Chart  Area  6.  I 
I  Must  be  capable  of  writing  forceful  I 
sales  letters  and  preparing  promo- 
,  tion.  Give  age.  positions  held,  educa¬ 
tion  and  employer  references  to  Box 
2803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Opportunity 

If  you  feel  stymied  where  you  are, 
consider  a  district  managership  for 
I  The  Indianapolis  or  The  Indianapolis 
News.  Chances  to  move  up  are  excel- 
!  lent :  salary  open.  Stability,  very  out- 
,  st.mding  employee  benefits.  Send  facts 
on  ex|)erience  to  Circulation  Director. 
Indianapolis  Newspaiiers.  Inc.,  307  N. 
Pennsylvania,  Indianaixilis,  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Splendid,  permanent  opportunity  for 
a  real  salesman.  Must  be  alert,  steady 
and  worthy  of  future  advancement. 
Write  good  sales  letters.  Supervise 
and  hire  new  salesmen.  This  job  will 
keep  a  good  man  busy  and  happy. 
Age  30-35  years. 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN 

Neil  Blair,  Circulation  Manager 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


LOOKING  for  promotion-minded  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  border  >4tat«  field, 
on  morning-evening  newspapers  com¬ 
bination  of  30,000  that  ought  to  be 
40.000.  Address  Box  2804,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Cla$*ified  Advertising 


WANTED 

Classified  Ad  Manager 

First-class  plant,  air-  condi¬ 
tioned,  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  Permanent 
position.  Give  full  particulars 
by  letter  to  Cecil  B.  Highland, 
Pres.,  Clarksburg  Publishing 
Co.,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

Capable  of  handling  Real  Estate  and 
Automotive  aeeounls.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  working  into  Managerial 
spot.  Send  complete  resume  to  Carmen 
J.  Seminara,  Advertising  Director. 
The  Commercial,  P.O.  Box  93!),  Ban¬ 
gor,  Maine. 


_ Duplay  Advertising _ 

MODERN,  progressive  daily  in  Pacific 
Northwest  Vacationland  has  exceptional 
opportunity  for  young,  experienced  ad 
man.  Should  have  college  background 
and  be  able  to  learn  our  system  of 
planned  advertising  programs.  Above 
average  starting  salary  plus  bonus. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  :  Rapidly  expanding  daily  news¬ 
paper  must  add  another  display  sales¬ 
man  immediately.  America’s  fastest 
growing  area.  Ideal  Southern  California 
location.  Exceptional  opportunity  to 
advance  with  65  year  old  organization. 
Write  G.  C.  Wonn,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Fullerton  News  Tribune,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  California. 

EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for  progres¬ 
sive  New  England  Daily  ( Establi.shed 
in  1799)  in  community  of  16,000.  Write, 
giving  details  of  previous  experience, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Advertising  Manager,  Keene  Evening 
Sentinel,  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 


NEED  ADVERTISING  PERSON  with 
promotional  instinct.  Handle  ads  on 
magazine  and  promote  sale  of  books. 
Ad  person  will  be  one  of  top  four 
who  will  benefit  as  business  grows. 
Real  future  if  you  like  to  work.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  1100  week.  One  person 
department.  All-Pets  Magazine,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  on  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff  on  one  of  the 
Northwest’s  leading  dailies.  Must  be 
experienced  in  selling,  layout  and  copy 
writing.  Excellent  living,  educational 
and  recreation  facilities,  mild  climate. 
All  year  fishing.  Hunting,  boating, 
skiing.  Airmail  full  details  to  Robert 
G.  Christenson,  Mgr.  Retail  Advertising. 
Register-Guard,  Eugene,  Oregon. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertuing _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  Ad  Man  on 
live  wire  semi-weekly  newspaper  in 
Western  Oregon.  Better  than  average 
salary  to  right  man.  Muat  have  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  experience.  Job  open 
July  1.  Express.  Lebanon.  Oregon. 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

We  need  a  man  who  is  ready 
to  Brow  with  Philadelphia’s 
bright  new  Daily  News.  Must 
be  able  to  organize  and  train 
money  making  staff.  Starti^'g 
salary  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  a  man  who  thinks  he 
is  good  .  .  .  and  is  ready  to 
prove  it  with  p«*rformance. 
Tremendous  opportunity  for 
the  man  who  can  take  this 
post.  Please  put  your  whole 
story  on  the  line  in  your  first 

letter.  Write  Joh*'  Cor  do*' _ 

Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Phil-«^.-«^ 
adelphia  1,  Pennsylvania. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Three  young  me*!  reefled  by  second 
newspaper  in  prosperous  New  England 
resort  area.  Will  consider  recent  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Applicants  must  have 
car,  know  copy  and  layout.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Carmen  J.  Seminara, 
Advertising  Director.  The  Commercial, 
P.O.  Box  939,  Bangor,  Maine. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
daily  paper  on  Columbia  River  in 
Eastern  Oregon.  City  is  growing,  with 
excellent  potential.  Write  Box  2808, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  background 
and  stating  salary  expected. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  w  i 
sales  and  layout  expc'rience  to  join 
young  staff  publishing  4  weekly  fj-ee 
circulation  newspapers  in  Omaha.  Ne¬ 
braska.  Good  starting  pay  with  chance 
for  promotion.  Write  David  Blacker, 
802  Brandeis  Theatre  Building,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

A  GOOD  OPPOKTU  NJT V  awalu“«n 
alert,  young,  expi'rienced  man  on  the 
retail  advertising  staff  of  the  NEW 
BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT  HERALD. 
Apply  by  writing  full  details  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department. 
BU^NESs”'MANAGER''wanted  spe- 
cializing  in  advertising.  Chart  Area  10. 
$150  a  week.  Box  2801,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HERE  IS  THE  CHANCE  of  a  life¬ 
time  for  an  ex))erienced  Newspaper 
Copy  and  Layout  Man  capable  of  pie- 
paring  all  of  ads  and  making 

presentations  for  staff  of  eight  sales¬ 
men.  Only  Newspai>er  (daily  and 
Sunday)  in  50,000  City.  Excellent 
year-round  climate — close  to  best  hunt¬ 
ing  and  rt'-hiejf.  The  man  we  want  is 
tops  and  eligible  to  become  Promotion 
Manager  at  above  average  salary. 
Write  in  complete  detail  in  confidence 
and  when  could  reixirt  for  interview 
at  our  expense.  Bo.x  2811,  E^litor  & 
Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  GOOD  DISPI.AY 
SALESMAN  who  is  ready  to  move  up 
to  a  larger  operation  in  City  of  50.000. 
Nine  man  staff  is  expanding  and  of¬ 
fers  some  fellow  who  can  sell,  work 
well  with  active  accounts  and  Is  ambi¬ 
tious,  a  real  opinirtunity  to  work  up 
to  a  position  of  greater  importance. 
Seven  day  oiieration  and  only  News¬ 
paper  in  City.  Write  in  detail  and 
when  available  for  expense  paid  inter- 
vie^  Box  2813.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OPPORTrUNITY  UNLIMITED !  Retail 
salesman  on  his  way  up  for  35  to 
40,000  daily  and  Sunday.  Chart  Area 
5.  Most  modern  plant  and  finest  work¬ 
ing  fools.  Ahilitv  to  sell  and  service 
a  strong  list  of  accoimts.  I^ayout  and 
copy  ability  essential.  Above  average 
splary  plus  incentive^.  W'rite  in  con- 
fidence.  Box  2812,  E<litor  A  PiibH«v'her^ 
W'ANTED  aggressive  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Salesman.  Excellent  working 
conditions  that  offer  opiMirtunity  for 
advancement  for  a  producer.  Starting 
salary  open  to  right  man.  Contact 
E.  A.  5Vhsfer,  Advertis-ng  Director, 
Meridian  ( Mississiiipi )  Star. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Adverluing 


TOP  SALARY,  COMMISSION  await 
yountc,  agKreBsive  display  salesman  on 
fast  growing  Southern  California 
Daily.  Position  offers  opportunity  for 
real  career.  Send  full  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOME.N  BETWEEN  THE  *fi0- 
$90  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado  „  _ _ 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SOIL 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  SUITE  1417  59 

E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAf.O.  ILL. 
CE  G-5fi70.  _ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


A  COMPETITIVE 
NEWSPAPER 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


I  EDITOR,  $100  per  week.  Written  ap-  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  lower  Michigu 
'  plication  only.  Los  Angeles  suburban  afternoon  newspaper  in  community  of 
'  weekly  newspaper.  Send  resume  and  '  16,000.  Send  full  details  to  Box  28)1, 

:  work  samples  to  publisher,  P.O.  I^x  Editor  &  Publisher. 

546,  Reseda,  California.  _  - 

'  PRESS-PUBUC  RELATrONS  Special-  Exp^rieniJ^  fnd**’  jo^frna^ 

I  ist.  International  non-profit  broadcaMt-  (niucation  not  necessary  but  no  bar. 


In  A  Mefrnnoliffln  Ci+v  With  I  •  iiuu-pruiiv  uiuaucaM-  education  not  necessary  but  no  bar. 

In  A  trreat  Metropolitan  t.,ity  with  ,  organixation  seeks  American  prefer  midwesterner.  Send  all  perti. 

A  Rich  Tradition  needs  |  ciU/^n  with  journalistic  and  public  information  first  letter.  .No 

A  Kicn  iraoition  neeas  relations  background  for  overseas  as-  Journal-Gaieti, 

...  - - -  ,  signment.  Huent  German  required.  '  ,7,,  ph.rleston.  Mattoon.  Illinoii 


AN  EDITOR 

of  Stature  and  Vigor.  Will  Pay 
$25,000  Plus  a  Substantial  Bonus 
to  Start.  Applicants  Must  Have 
Achievement  Record  as  Chief 
Executive. 


Knowledge  Russian  helpful.  Salary 

$7.000.$«.000  plus  living  allowance,  1  REPORTER -Opportunity  for  bright 
paid  transiMirtation,  and  full  housing.  I  man,  several  years  experienct, 

®  more  challenging  job.  Writ, 

^Dlisner.  - David  Bowers.  Managing  Editor. 

REPORTER,  cover  courthouse  city,  Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello, 
schools,  farm  for  two  associated  week- 

lies,  journal.  Eureka,  Illinois.  „ _ , _ 

REPORTER  to  open  county  news  bu-  _ frcg  LMtice _ 

reau  for  small,  but  growing  northern  SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 


1711  Charleston,  Mattoon,  Illinois. 


Free  Lance 


CE  6-5670.  i  Vermont  daily.  Some  experience  nec-  huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  hoiu, 

- — - "7  ;  7  Write  fully.  Box  2722,  Eilitor  &  Pub-  |  essary.  Circulation,  advertising  knowl-  organs  huv  I  Payment  from  $10  to 

NIGHT  EDITOR  to  take  chante  of  ,  ^dge  helpful.  Salary  plus  advertising  ,100  for  ^ngle  photo-and-caption  fe^ 

newsroom  for  morning  edition  01  two-  1  commission.  Must  be  livewire :  have  tures  Free  information.  Gebbie  Pres 

!frtsutn’^;.'DV"y'“^  '  'hMitor"*  Pu"^nshi“  Servi'ces,  151  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C..  N.Y 

fnT'  TImerNet^l?"  Twin‘ Falls."‘ldaL:  I  1  Mechanical 


pessiv;e  towm  Good  hunting  and  fish-  pESKMAN  capable  of  handling  wire.  |  reporter  to  "start  September  3  on  Mechanical 

Twin  Falls.  Idaho,  j  ,  ,  co^  on  small  daily  in  north-  1  n  oOO  daily  p.m..  Chart  Area  8.  Good  _ Itlecnanicat - 

lUJRKAU  MAN,  metropolitan  paper  t^entral  Ohio.  Ideal  conations,  staff.  Two  weeks  paid  vacation.  COMPOSITORS— Must  be  journeying, 

needs  man  2-3  years  experience  X®’’  Christmas  bonus.  Middlewest,  western-  expanding  daily  newspaper,  os 

nearby  city  bureau.  I.arge  organiia-  ,  <^i<mS; — R»^T30,_  Editor  &  ers  only  please.  Write  fully  including  night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellnt 

tion  offers  solid  advancement  for  man  need  man  or  woman  to  write  local  ^'“’7.  expected.  Box  2823,  Editor  &  working  conditions.  Wages  comitun. 

wanting  to  jret  ah«*ad.  Car,  camera,  news  daily,  Eif?ht  Thousand  circulation.  Publisher.  _ _ _ _ _ surate  with  ability.  Chart  Area  1 


wanting  to  jret  ahead.  C-ar,  camera,  news  daily,  Eif?ht  Thousand  circulation 

necessary.  J'*''*’?  jdeasant  workinjf  conditions.  Journal 

Expense's,  other  benefits.  Chart  Atm  schoolinpr  helpful,  ^nd  references 

2.  Reply  stating  full  all  information  firsrt  letter.  Th< 

salary  expected,  to  B<ix  26Jy,  Ciditor  Morning  Times.  Frankfort,  Indiana. 

&  Publisher.  _ _ _ _  “ 


news  daily.  Eight  Thousand  circulation.  Publisher.  _ _ _ surate  with  ability.  Chart  Area  1 

ideasant  working  conditions.  Journal-  [  REPORTER  wanted  for  Cortez,  Colo-  |  Apply  Box  26o3,  EkJitor  &  Publisher 

ism  schooling  helpful.  Send  references,  t  rado,  bureau  of  Farmingtcui.  New  i  - -  - - 

all  information  firsrt  letter.  The  :  Mexico.  D.aily  Times.  Must  also  part  |  PRINTER— foreman  or  assistant 
Morning  Times.  Frankfort,  Indiana.  I  time  supervise  carrier  boys.  $70  a  ;  perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  mat 
RT^T>ni>'rir»  t>  ui  •4U  i  ''^^k  plus  commission  on  any  clnssl-  !  be  all  around  capable  newspapr 


YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  experi-  or  wMk^y  “elwHe^nce’^fn'?  ’’’‘’i?-  u"”’  Lincoln  .  printer.  Open  shop.  Apply  Box  2504 

enee  to  contact  newspa,«.r  editors  for  ,,erm.nnent  jxisitiom  Give  Tul  data  Is  2  larmington.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2. 

rxaofitrA  ttgtrvtcf*  AcnuRintance  and  ex-  ir.i:*. _  t _ i  »» _ l  ti.j-..-  iviexico.  - - — - 


feature  service.  Acquaintance  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  newspaper  editors  is 
essential.  Car  and  traveling  necessary. 


Editor,  Journal.  Macomb.  Illinois.  *  '  —  .  -  - - r 

- -  ■ — - '  ■  ■  — ,  I  reporter  wanted  on  daily.  Knowl- 

REPORTER  ^  wanted  for  sports  and  |  edge  camera  helpful.  Must  be  experi- 


EINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTEI 
by  DAILY  newspaper.  Union  shop. 


Give  details  of  background  and  pre^nt  general  assignments.  Prefer  single  i  enced.  Good  pay.  Write  Peter  V,  Me-  employee  benefits,  37%  hour  wwk. 

salary  Excellent  future  for  ambitious  man.  Air-conditioned  office.  Good  Coy,  Editor  Daily  Mail,  Nevada,  Mo.  steady  job.  Contact  John  Rausch,  Pro 

n^n.  Box._2^23^FxIitor  &  Publ^he.  Cply" VTeU^r ‘t''w“‘r  cL“ eT.  twT  AurgrT,*^  Hlinot.""^'* 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN.  medium-  Webster  City.  Iowa,  Daily  FreemanN  c  '"V'®-®} 

sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be  Journal.  rreeman  |  September.  Send  fu 

painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative - cluniiig  salary  needs  first 

head  writer.  Good  Conditions.  Box  TOP  NOTCH  NEWSMAN  with  camera  |  2822.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


wants  competent  wire  editor  starting  ivews.  eiuro _ •  - : - 

in  September.  Send  full  details  in-  "PRESS  -  STEREO  FOREMAN  for 
eluding  salary  needs  first  letter.  Box  Alaska— Working  foreman  who  takn 


head  writer  Good  Conditions.  Box  TOP  NOTCH  NEWSMAN  with  camera  '  2822.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _  pride  in  producing  toivquality  work 

2600.  Editor  St  Publisher.  ' _ km>w-how  wanted  to  take  over  resi>on-  >  TWO  REPORTERS  with  ability"  to  with  very  good  equipinent.  Must  hsv« 

-  ,rNT^w<.vrTVT^  e  rr  I  post  in  expansion  of  prize  win-  !  use  camera  (no  darkroom  work!  ability  produce  well-printed  sheet  witt 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Lxperi-  ning  downstate  Illinois  daily.  Rare  |  needed  for  area  news,  feature  work  considerable  color  including  proem 

enoed  deskmnn  and  a  reporter  witn  opportunity  for  ambitious,  versatile  and  courthouse  beat.  color  i)hotos.  and  work  with  congeni. 

some  experie^e  either  w_wkly  or  young  man  of  broad  exiierience  and  GOOD  opportunity  for  newsman  in  four-man  crew  all  working  combin. 

Bmall  daily.  Reply  air  in:iil  K'viuK  alert  competence.  Liberal  extra  bene-  community  of  16,000.  area  of  35.000.  tion.  Four-deck,  single  width  Goss  will 

background,  references.  I  uhlisher,  1  ne  fi(g  over  generous  salary,  merit  raises.  ’  Live,  growing  newspaper  only  daily  combination  color  top  deck ;  all  rab- 

Herald.  Rutland.  Vermont.  secure  future.  Send  details  back-  in  Countv  Area.  her  rollers,  very  good  shape.  Yen 

MIIWAUKEK  correspondent.  Exiieri-  KCKUod,  experience  and  availability,  WRITE  or  Call  Editor.  Don  E.  Beat-  best  of  stereo  equipment.  If  you  ii. 
eiieeii  Man  or  Woman.  Features,  trade  '  samples  of  clippings  and  pix  to  1  tie.  Ashland  Timea-Gazette,  Ashland,  a  top  craftsman  who  enjoys  workini 


• . ,  , — . j  ^  _’«u  .  — sACMij.  ivnic  nt'c’uc'u  n»r  iit? 

enced  deskman  and  a  reporter  with  opportunity  for  ambitious,  versatile  and  courthouse  beat, 
some  experienee  either  wwkly  or  young  man  of  broad  exiierience  and  ‘  GOOD  opportunitv 
small  daily.  Reply  air  iruiil  Kivmg  .alert  competence.  Liberal  extra  bene-  community  of  16,06c 
background,  references.  Publisher,  The  fi(g  over  generous  salary,  merit  raises.  Live  growing  new 


Herald.  Rutland.  Vermont.  secure  future.  Send  details  back- 

MILWAUKEK  correspondent.  Exiieri-  KCKUod,  experience  and  availability. 


MILWAUKEE  corrcsiKuuIcnt.  Exiieri-  Kround,  experience  and  availability,  WRITE  nr  Cull  Editor,  Don  E.  Beat- 
enced  Man  or  Woman.  Features,  trade  '  samples  of  clippings  and  pix  to  1  tie.  Affhland  Times-Gazette.  Ashland 

reports,  news.  Write  in  full  to  Man-  Box  2i26,  Editor  &  Publiaher.  Ohio.  _  _ _ 


reports. ‘news.  Write' in  full  to'  Man-  Box  2726,  Editor  &  Publi*er. 
aging  Editor.  Bisit  and  Slioe  Recorder.  I  .'  ’ 

Chestnut  &  r>6lh  Sts.,  Philadelphia  39,  |  WIRE  EDITOR  and  newsman 


with  an  efficient  congenial  organin* 


Pennsylvania. 


- - tion  for  a  good  ralary  write  Genen 

WIRE  EDITOR  and  newsman,  experi-  wVn  To^  Manager.  Daily  News  -  Miner,  Fair 

enced.  references,  midwestern  college  I  c»r  iX  ‘’“"ks.  Alaska,  via  Air  Mail.  Two. 

town  11,000.  Good  opportunity  r«m-  !  I  thirde’rs  or  blacksmiths  pleas*  do  noi 

waste  your  time  and  ours." 


DAILY  AVHKTI  IS  DOUBLING  plant  iietent  man.  Address  Box  2713,  Editor 
c.Tiiacitv  needs  young  leiKirter  with  &  Publisher.  creasy, 

some  exiierience  in  all  phases,  es-  COPYRKADER.  Experienced.  Able  to 
pecially  interviewing  husmeiw  execu-  gggjgt  pRy  j^Rtor.  Give  age.  refer-  KXPER 
tives.  Top  future  for  willing  'vorl^  |  ences,  health,  salary  reouirementii  capable 


starting  ^lary  with  substanHal  in^  your  time  and  ours'."’ 

rreasey.  Thomaston  Express.  Thomas-  _ ' _ 

ton.  Connecticut. _ 1  lINOTYPERS  and  COMPOSITORS 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  also  Have  several  oiienings  for  journej. 


ves.  Top  future  for  willing  "orl^  |  enc,.g  health,  salary  'requTremenVs  I '■apable  Swing  Desk  Duty  afternoon  men.  Union  shop,  good  wages  ak 
an.  Write  m:inaging  eilitor.  Desert  .  i.Yee  Press.  Burlington  Vermont  ’  I  paper  64.000.  In  first  letter  give  com-  working  conditions.  Steady  positiw 
jn.  Palm  Springs,  California.  xt  k~n - - - - - plete  background,  age,  marital  status.  Write:  General  Manager,  Everybodyi 


Sun.  Palm  Springs,  (  alifornia.  ,,.7777 - - - - - - plete  background,  age,  marita.  - -  - -  —  -  -  .  - 

- - -  I  am  in  MARKET  for  unpublinhed  references,  salary  expected.  Address  |  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  923  Broadway 

EDITOR  to  head  up  news  dep-artment  I  humor  briefs  and  quotes  for  night  Box  2830.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Buffalo  12,  New  York, 

of  small  aggressive  daily.  Must  be  !  club  column  :  also  unpublished  showbiz  . 

able  to  plan  work.  su|>ervise  depart-  gossip.  P.O.  Box  2044,  Ocean  View  If  ^ 

ment.  Have  Faindiild  and  TTS.  Man  Post  Office,  Miami  Beach, _ Florida.  f'DITfift  &  PI 

must  take  comi.ete  charge  of  news  p;xPERTENrED  REPORTICR  for  geii^ 

department.  Write  full  details  Call-  pp.,]  ay>.ignment  work.  State  qualifiea- 

I>>a(ier.  Elwood.  ln<liana. _ tions.  Write  or  wire  .Tohn  T.  W'iue  !  _ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


EIBTORIAL  ASSISTANT 


thins.  Write  or  wire  John  L.  Wise,  I 
Fxlitor,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Prnna. 


_  -  i,  .  1  «.f  i/Mis.  HKIJ>  F^DITOU,  state  farm  paper. 

Preferably  a  recent  graduate  J  JV"  Farm  background  essential.  Top  pref- 


nulisTn  school  who  knows  newspaiier 
copy-reading  and  makeup  techniques : 
familiarity  with  E  &  P  contents  re- 


erence  to  Midwest  agricultural  college 
graduate.  Cover  meetings,  interview 
farmers,  travel  about  half  time.  Car 


quiied:  some  exiierience  on  newspa-  nepp^^ary.  Pleasant  counfv  seat  town 
per:  willing  to  do  any  desk  or  writ-  Indiana 

ing  chore  necessary  in  production  of  p„rmp„  Guide.  Huntington,  Ind. 

weekly  newsmagazine:  New  York  Lity.  — -  —  -  - - 

Give  full  resume  and  salary  require-  IF  YOU  have  had  some  experience  in 


ments.  Box  2717,  Editor  &  Publisher,  simrts  and  want  to  get  going  with  a 

_ _ _  gro  ving  afternoon  paper  in  a  Chart 

ONE-MAN  SPORTS  DESK.  fi  '•.'‘y,  "f  45.000.  you  will  send 

9.300  Connecticut  afternoon  daily  in  i  f>'»  particulars,  salary  requirements, 
citv  of  60.000  wants  conibinalion  edi-  Box  2821.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

tor-columnist,  to  handle  all  material  ,  "i"  receive  the  iiersonal  st¬ 


and  page  layout.  Must  be  real  sports 

enthusiast  and  lively  writer.  Write  ;  »  ..-i  .  .. 

Eeiitor,  Meriden  Journal.  Meriden,  n/uT  '’^',®'(t 

Connecticut,  giving  full  details.  I  r'reulft'"".  f'nfT 

— - ■  of  2.*).  Must  have  record  as  good 

REPORTER  FOR  HVE-DAY  AFTER-  ‘  writer  and  e<Iitor,  with  several  year* 
NOON,  growing  city  of  20.000 :  must  '  on  a  city  desk.  Age  about  35.  Send 
have  some  exiierience  and  car.  Op-  complete  details  about  experience. 
jKirtunity  to  learn  all  phases.  Write  family,  affiliations,  salary  expectations 
complete  details  to  The  News,  Hope-  '  in  letter  to  Box  2807,  Editor  &  Pub- 
well,  Virginia.  I  Usher. 


en*i4*n  of  the  publisher. 


Use  CHART  .\RE,\  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 

UlCATIOX  without  IDENTIFICATION _ ^ 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  195< 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


COMBINATION  STEREOTYPER  AND 
PRESSMAN  for  tubular  press.  After- 
goon  Daily.  40  hour  week.  Two-weeks 
paid  vacation ;  free  life  and  hospital¬ 
isation  insurance.  Contact  W.  E. 
Brock,  The  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Virginia. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE 

TO  RUN  regional  office  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio  for  large  transportation  corpor¬ 
ation.  Must  aggressive,  self-reliant. 
Salary  $8800.  Write  Box  2716,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Various  Departments _ 

JOBS  IN  WYOMING :  Rei)orters  and 
advertising  men.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  to  Wyoming  Press  Assn.,  818 
9o.  11th,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 

MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  •  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  thst  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE.  .$66.  For  more  sales- 
power.  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $1.6  payment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classifierl  Advertising 
Teste<l  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  .Street, 

Miami  47,  Florida 


Linotype  Schitol 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


CAN  YOU  USE  MAN  with  20  years 
actual  experience  as  controller  and 
assistant  to  Business  Manager  on  pai>er 
M.OOO  Daily  100,000  Sunday,  familiar 
with  functions  in  all  departments? 
Am  58,  in  Perfect  Health,  no  impedi¬ 
ments,  sober,  clean  successful  record, 
best  references.  Box  2636,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  Publisher— Fxlitorial- 
trained  newspaiierman  with  exi>erience 
all  departments.  Capable  of  taking 
detail  off  publisher's  shoulders.  Now 
employed.  Box  2731.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


WEEKLY  PAY  —  FARM  SERVICE 
Manager.  Will  establish  system.  RED 
end  office,  and  manage.  Know  how. 
able.  References.  Write  Box  2726. 
Eduor  &  Publisher. 


aRCCLA’nON  MANAGER  —  Home 
Delivery  S|>ecialist.  Broadest  experi¬ 
ence  every  phase.  41  years  of  age. 
married,  perfect  health.  Recent  and 
Psat  records  of  accomidishment.  Know 
management,  boys,  roadmen,  field 
work  and  do  promotion.  Metrn{>oIitan 
and  smaller  paper  ex|ierience.  No  pref¬ 
erence  except  best  opi>ortunity.  Write 
“ox  2724.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Presently  Employed,  Age  40 

HIGHLY  SPECTAUZED  IN 
HOME  DEUVERY 
BEST  REFERENCES  LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS 
MUST  BE  COMPETITIVE 
POWERFUL  SALES  DRIVE 

PLAN  AND  EXECUTE 

OWN  PROMO'nONS 

COST-CONSaOUS  WITH  REVENUE 
PRODUCING  RESULTS 

Resume  on  request. 

Box  2706,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  — 17  years 
exiierience  A.B.C.  daily  and  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  with  3  publishers. 
Resigned  after  showing  better  than 
100%  revenue  and  lineage  increase 
(upwards  $200,000.00  yearly)  in  each 
instance  to  accept  better  opiiortunity. 
Letters  of  recommendation  each  em¬ 
ployer  and  personal  references.  Fay 
Anderton,  4618  Fulton  Place,  lats 
Vegas,  Nevada.  Phone  Dudley  2-8303. 


Display  Advertising 


YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 
proved  sales  ability,  approximately  5 
years  experience  weekly-daily  field. 
Young,  personable,  excellent  appear¬ 
ance.  New  York  area  only.  Box  2623, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  Man- 
ager,  50,  seeks  new  connection.  Good 
sales  record,  layouts,  merchand  sing. 
Southeast  preferred.  Box  2629.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

A-1  MANAGER-Saieaman  with  promo¬ 
tional  know-how,  imagination  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Capable,  aggressive  -  resourceful. 
Family  man.  mid-forties.  Box  2619, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


READY,  WILUNG  and  ABLE! 
Experienced  sales,  layout,  "specials”, 
with  Westchester  weeklies.  OSU  grad, 
23,  family.  Want  job  with  future. 
Prefer  Chart  Arens  2.  6,  12.  Peters, 
12  Harmon  St..  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

AD  MANAGER  OR  CLASSIFIED— 
10  years  exi>erience  daily,  top  pro¬ 
ducer,  excellent  sales  record,  layout, 
merchandising.  Desire  more  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  in  Metropolitan 
Newspapers.  Age  38,  married.  Best 
Business  and  personal  references. 
Chart  Area  6  preferred.  Write  Box 
2818.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  SALESMAN  desires  20- 
60,000  circulation,  locate  inland  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  Gulf  Coast,  Florida  areas. 
34,  married,  seven  years  varied  sales 
experience.  Good  on  copy,  layouts, 
all  types  of  accounts.  Resume  upon 
request.  Box  2819,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  NATIONAL  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  MANAGER  6%  years,  50,000 
I  Daily.  Also  Credit  and  Collection  ex¬ 
perience.  Family  man.  References. 
Box  2814.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MY  FAMILY  wants  to  move  to  Flor¬ 
ida.  So  do  1.  Advertising  manager 
(5,000  plus  dailies)  with  successful  20 
year  record.  Now  employed,  but  avail¬ 
able  on  short  notice.  What  do  you 
offer?  Box  2817,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Editorial 


CITY  HALL,  court  house  reporter  4% 
years.  Also  schools  i>olitics  features 
rewrite  camera.  Midwest  daily  now. 
Family.  Box  2514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— 11  years  in 
East,  South,  Mid-West  as  reporter, 
copyreader,  makeup  editor,  news  editor. 
Write  editorials.  Family  man.  Box 
2611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

or  July  7,  1956 


JOURNAUSM  BEGINNERS— We  have 
many  journalism  grads  seeking  con¬ 
nections  in  June.  Also  have  journal¬ 
ism  juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel,  59  Madison 

St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. _ 

I’M  TRAINED  —  NOW  WHAT?  J- 
Grad,  class  of  ‘66.  City  daily,  college 
weekly.  Public  Relations  experience. 
Own  car.  Box  2521,  Editor  A  Pul^ 

Usher.  _ 

ANY  JOB  WEST  COAST  OR  SOITTH 
FLORIDA  for  weekly  editor,  89,  top 
ranking  J-grad.  Family  man.  Box 

2638,  ^itor  A  Publisher. _ 

FREE  -  LANCE  reporting,  features, 
photos.  Write  Clay  Anderson.  714 
Sherician.  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, _ 

MAN,  WIFE,  leaving  service  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Man,  editor  of  toi>-rated  Amy 
newspaper  1  year.  B.  S.  degree  in  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing.  Wife,  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  writing,  editing  woman’s  pages, 
B.  A.  degree  in  Journalism.  Both  wish 
to  work  on  or  manage  small  weekly. 
Chart  Areas  3,  4,  5,  6.  Box  2719, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER  JOB  WANTED  IN 
California  or  Florida.  Twelve  years’ 
experience  copyreader.  re-write.  Single, 
32,  sober,  loyal.  Experience  top  New 
York,  southern  papers.  Now  on  me¬ 
dium-sized  southern  daily.  Box  2708, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SCIENCE  EDITOR  or  Reporter.  Man 
with  broad  scientific  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground  would  like  a  position  doing 
science  editing  or  reporting.  Box  2704, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _  _  _ 

^ORI^'REPORTER.  2  years  experi¬ 
ence,  live  ropy  and  makeup.  J-grad. 
23,  Vet.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 

2703,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

VETERAN  reporter-desk  man  wants 
desk  job  on  New  England  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  beats,  features,  wire, 
layout.  College,  33,  married.  Six  years 
experience.  Box  2702,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A.P.,  MAN,  39.  wants  settle  one  place 
as  editor  weekly  or  feature/Public 
Relations  writer.  Former  weekly  and 
feature-servitre  editor.  Box  2833,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

CAPABLE  REPORTER-' seeks  respon¬ 
sible  spot  on  large  daily.  Six  years 
experience,  single,  36,  journalism  de¬ 
gree  will  consider  other  journalistic 
work.  Contact  Box  2836,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  copyreader,  35.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience.  desires  job  on  Midwest  daily. 
Box  2837,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE  PAPER  wantedrsmall 
or  large,  by  9  year  reporter,  prize¬ 
winner.  Editorials,  reporting.  Box 
2835,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ETiATURE-WRITING  is  my  long 
suit  but  I  have  had  five  years  of  desk 
work.  Now  Sunday  editor  of  me<lium- 
sized  afterntyjn  daily.  Previously, 
1948-54,  on  combined  wire-local-s|)orts 
desk  of  small  daily. 

NOT  a  literary  genius  or  smart- 
aleck  hut  know  grammar,  ran  si>ell 
and  always  work  inten.scly  to  produce 
readable,  informative  and  entertain¬ 
ing  features.  Can  use  Graphic,  Rollei. 

WORKED  as  farmer.  salesm.an, 
miner,  sailor  and  college  instructor 
before  finding  what  I  re.ally  liked, 
newspaper  work,  seven  years  ago. 

AM  A  YOUN(i.  enthusiastic  40  with 
1  ail  my  hair,  not  too  much  waistline 
I  and  will  run  a  mile  to  cover  a  fire. 
Sober,  church  board  member. 

LIKE  present  job  but  want  more 
money  (at  lea.st  $116  weekly)  to  send 
three  children  through  college.  Go 
anywhere  but  prefer  Midwest  or 
Mountain  states.  Will  consider  any 
offer  including  reporting  public  rela¬ 
tions.  editorship  of  weekly.  Refer¬ 
ences.  clippings  on  request. 

Box  2834,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  FEATURE  COLUM¬ 
NIST  for  weekly  newspaper  ( 18.000 
sworn  circulation)  wants  a  job  with 
future  in  newspaper,  advertising  copy, 
sales  promotion.  Public  Relations. 
Talented,  levelheaded,  and  young  (22) 
— J-Grad.  Freelanced  advertising  copy, 
and  Public  Relations  experience.  Edi¬ 
tor.  college  yearbook,  feature  editor, 
college  paper.  For  resume.  Box  2815, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN.  ‘27,~s7rts  job  as  re¬ 
porter-photographer  in  San  Francisco 
bay  area.  BSJ.  4  years  newspaper 
experience.  Know  darkroom.  Box  2816, 

Editor  A _ Publi!^ei\_  _ _ 

CHART  AREA  2  spot  wanted  by 
young  man :  news,  sports  experience. 
Box  2832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


TELETYPESETTER  Operator.  8  years 
experience,  fast  and  accurate.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  2620,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  years  of  experience  d€*s!res  iHisi- 
tion.  Have  a  thomuKh  knowledge  of 
more  efficient  methods  and  cost  con¬ 
trol  approaches.  Would  prefer  em¬ 
ployment  on  west  coast.  Box  2707, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Veteran, 
married,  18  years  Photography.  10  on 
newspapers,  all  phases  black  A  white 
and  color.  Wish  to  relocate  with  Pic¬ 
ture  conscious  newspaper.  Box  2709, 
Edi^r  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER  se«-ks  opportunity  as 
staff  photographer  on  A.M.  or  P.M. 
daily  any  chart  area.  Good  education, 
29,  vet,  married,  late  mo<lel  car  and 
own  cquipnient.  Darkroom  and  <’n- 
graving  expericnc*’.  Available  imm^'di- 
ately.  N.P.P.A.  memh«'r  Region  I. 
Frank  C.  Usin,  P.O.  Box  62.  Wind¬ 
sor,  Vermont.  Phone  780  collect.  _ 
PHOTCiffRA'PH  K  K~—  darkr^m"  tech¬ 
nician  seeks  opportunity  with  n<  ws- 
paper  or  magazire  outside  of  New 
York.  Own  camera  and  equipment. 
Excellent  background.  Box  2805, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


VERSATILE  WRITER 
NEW  YORK  ’nMES  Magazine  and 
Sunday  sections  featured  more  than  a 
dozen  of  my  articles.  Skilled  in  news¬ 
paper  reporting— trade  journal  writing, 
editing,  production  — creating  prize  an¬ 
nual  reports,  booklets,  releases  a, 
public  relatione  writer.  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Age:  35.  Box  2538, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AGRICULTURAL 

WRITER 

Three  years  aj^ricultural  reporting 
.  .  .  two  years  Public  Relations  .  .  • 
currently  editor  of  a  national  farm 
paper  .  .  .  owner  of  a  top-producing 
livestock  farm. 

This  gives  me  the  background. 

And,  I  have  the  ability  to  do  a  top 
writing  or  promoting  job  for  you. 

Readable  writer,  personable,  good 
cameraman.  Vet,  2*.  BSJ  (Ag), 
married. 

Box  2711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  PlJBT.iriTY  MAN  and 
highly  romi>et<*nt  writer,  f37)  whose 
stuff  has  ap()cared  in  COLLIERS, 
CORONET.  KSqriRE  and  a  dozen 
other  top  magazines,  interested  in 
g<H)d  agency  connection.  Both  execu¬ 
tive  and  shirt-sleeve  public  relations 
experience;  solid  newspaper,  wire- 
service,  magazine  background.  Particu¬ 
larly  heavy  on  magazine,  newsfeature 
know-how.  Grade  A  references.  Box 
2^20,  Editor  &  Publi.'sher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Hobert  L.  BroKn 

Congressional  interest  in 
the  press  involvinjir  both  edi¬ 
torial  comment  and  advertising 
messages  ran  at  a  high  peak 
last  week. 

The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  showed  unusual  con¬ 
cern  over  an  editorial  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  and  an 
advertisement  placed  by  131 
privately-owned  electric  com¬ 
panies  through  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Sons  which  contained  conflict¬ 
ing  views  on  the  development 
of  atomic  energy*. 

The  Hou.se  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  found  reason  for  in¬ 
terest  in  a  dispute  between  the 
Shubert  Theatres  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  over  unfavorable  re¬ 
views,  banning  a  reviewer 
from  the  free  list,  and  cur¬ 
tailment  of  advertising  in  the 
Post. 

We  applaud  the  Post-Dispatch 
for  refusing  to  testify  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  editorial  opinion. 
We  don’t  think  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  had  any 
right  to  reque.^t  such  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  views  on  this  are  set 
forth  on  the  Editorial  Page 
this  week. 

On  the  other  matters  we 
have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
extent  of  Congressional  authori¬ 
ty.  We  expect  some  editors  will 
take  issue  with  our  comments, 
but  we  believe  these  points 
should  be  rai.^^ed. 

*  *  « 

The  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  was  hearing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  a  bill 
for  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  19r»6-57  fi.scal  year.  The 
committee’s  attention  w  a  s 
drawn  to  the  privately-owned 
electric  power  companies’  ad 
placed  in  50  newspapers  on 
June  13  which  defended  the 
present  atomic  power  policy  and 
was  titled:  “How  America  will 
keep  its  lead  in  atomic-electric 
power.’’  (.4  P  D  editorial  took 
the  opposite  view  and  said 
“Congress  is  completing  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  an 
atomic-power  policy  that  has 
collapsed.’’) 

Chairman  Clarence  Cannon 
of  Missouri  is  quoted  as  stat 
ing  the  ad  contained  “erro¬ 
neous  information’’  about  the 
nation’s  progress  in  peaceful 
atomic  energy  production. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that 
the  P-D’s  own  story  observed  a 
division  in  the  .4 EC  on  the 
issue.  It  said: 


at  Thirty 

%) 


“Strauss  (.4EC  chairman),  it 
was  learned,  disputed  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  (P-D)  editorial. 
He  denied  that  the  nation’s 
peaceful  atomic  power  policy 
had  collapsed  and  insisted  that 
this  country  was  ahead  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Russia. 

“Two  of  the  commissioners 
who  accompanied  him.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lard  F.  Libby,  and  Harold  S. 
Vance,  agreed  with  Strauss,  at 
least  tacitly.  The  third,  Thomas 
E.  Murray,  dis.sents  violently 
from  this  view,  arguing  that 
the  U.S.  is  losing  the  peaceful 
atomic  race  and  must  have  a 
new  government-financed  con¬ 
struction  program  to  regain  the 
lead.’’  The  fifth  .4 EC  member 
was  ill  and  did  not  attend  the 
session. 

Now,  we  do  not  dispute  the 
authority  of  a  Congi-essional 
committee  to  get  all  the  facts 
on  which  to  ba.«e  legislation.  In 
this  particular  area  even  the 
facts  .seem  to  be  in  dispute 
within  the  .4EC  itself. 

Nor  do  we  intend  to  get  into 
the  argument  of  whether  the 
ad  or  the  editorial  was  right 
or  wrong,  or  either  of  them 
inaccurate. 

But  it  seems  to  us  the  “Hou.se 
committee  could  find  plenty  of 
so-called  “authorities"  on  this 
subject,  including  spokesmen 
for  the  private  power  com¬ 
panies,  from  whom  to  gather  a 
cross-section  of  expert  opinions 
without  involving  advertising. 

The  ad  in  question  comes 
under  the  heading  of  “opinion 
advertising”  which  is  l>eing 
u.sed  more  and  more  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  industrial  associ¬ 
ations,  political  parties  and 
labor  unions  to  disseminate  a 
point  of  view  based  on  the  facts. 
Tho.se  who  inaccurately  report 
the  facts  in  their  copy  jeopard¬ 
ize  their  own  position.s — and  no 
one  should  know  this  more  cer¬ 
tainly  than  an  advertising 
agency. 

W’e  think  that  “opinion  ad¬ 
vertising,”  insofar  as  it  gives 
the  widest  possible  distribution 
to  varying  opinions  on  import¬ 
ant  issues,  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
country.  We  don’t  believe  the 
House  committee  had  it  in 
mind,  but  curtailment  of  such 
paid  messages  would  only  re¬ 
duce  the  cross-current  of  ideas 
so  necessary  in  the  efficient 
operation  of  a  free  country. 
The  threat  of  Congressional 
inquiry  of  any  opinions  ex¬ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

July  9-12— American  Newspaper  Guild,  23rd  annual  convention, 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

July  12-14— North  Carolina  Press  Association  annual  meeting. 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  12-14— Virginia  Press  Association,  74th  annual  work-and- 
play  convention.  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

July  16-20— National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  III. 

July  19-21 — Alabama  Press  Association,  85th  annual  Summer 
convention.  Battle  House  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 

July  19-21 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  meeting. 
Clemson  House,  Clemson,  S.  C. 

Aug.  5-7— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  and  inspection  tour  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
Clarkson  College,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

Aug.  13-18— Democratic  National  Convention,  Chicago. 

Aug.  20-21— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  36th  Summer 
meeting,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Aug.  20-25 — Republican  National  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  8-14— International  Typographical  Union,  98th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sept.  10-14— International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
annual  convention,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  13-14— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Blltmore  hotel.  New  York  City. 


pressed  by  an  individual  or 
group  through  paid  advertising 
would  certainly  act  as  a  de¬ 
terrent. 

*  *  * 

The  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  was  theoretically  hold 
ing  hearings  on  allegations  that 
the  Shubert  interests  were  in 
violation  of  antitrust  laws 
through  a  monopoly  of  Boston 
theaters  and  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  objectionable  shows.  But 
lK)th  of  these  complaints  w’ere 
dismissed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  statement  “there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  before  us  to  substantiate 
either  complaint.” 

Then  the  committee  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  delve  into  the  review¬ 
ing  and  advertising  hassle  be¬ 
tween  the  Boston  Post  and 
Shubert  theoretically  to  see 
whether  press  freedom  or  civil 
rights  have  been  invaded. 

We  don’t  think  this  commit- 
ee,  or  any  other  Congressional 
committee,  has  any  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter.  In  our  opinion 
neither  freedom  of  the  press 
nor  civil  rights  is  involved. 


No  newspaper  or  reviewer 
has  any  basic  “right”  to  attend 
a  private  commercial  perform 
ance.  They  attend  at  the  dis 
cretion  and  invitation  of  the 
sponsors.  No  promoter  is  under 
any  compulsion  to  invite  the 
press  at  all. 

The  same  thing  holds  true 
with  advertising.  No  newspa 
per  has  an  inherent  right  to 
be  on  an  advertising  .schedule 
because  his  competitors  are  get¬ 
ting  it.  No  advertiser  is  under 
compulsion  to  place  his  adver¬ 
tising  any  place  but  where  he 
thinks  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
He  can  even  withdraw  his  ad 
vertising  in  retaliation  against 
editorial  policy,  if  he  wants  to. 
There  is  no  law  against  it. 

But  most  people  who  deal 
with  newspapers  either  through 
the  news  room  or  the  adver 
tising  office  learned  a  long  time 
ago  that  a  policy  of  retaliation 
through  either  window  is  not 
only  lousy  press  relations  but 
damaging  public  relations  and 
inevitably  does  them  more 
harm  than  good. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

1701  K  STRKKT  N.  W..  WASHINGTON 
60  BAST  A2ND  8TR6ET,  NEW  YORK 
35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 
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strange  request?  Not  so  strange  as  it  sounds. 
Almost  every  day  you  actually  do  pay  taxes 
for  other  people.  Whenever  you  pay  your  in¬ 
come  tax,  or  buy  anything  that  is  federally 
taxed,  you’re  paying  taxes  for  customers  of 
federal  government  electric  systems. 

Your  taxes  go  to  build  the  federal  plants 
that  serve  these  people.  Then,  because  custom¬ 
ers  of  federal  power  systems  don’t  pay  their 
share  of  taxes  in  their  electric  bills,  you  have 
to  be  taxed  more  to  make  up  the  difference. 

This  kind  of  tax  inequality  isn’t  fair  to  you 
or  any  other  taxpayer— and  it  isn’t  necessary. 
The  more  than  400  independent  electric  com¬ 
panies  are  ready  and  willing  to  provide  the 
additional  electricity  the  nation  needs  without 
depending  on  tax  money  to  build  new  power 
plants.  America's  Independent  Electric  Light 
and  Pou'er  Companies*. 

*Samen  on  reqmHt  from  thii*  mauazine 


more 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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WITH  ADVERTISERS 


Sound  reason,  and  ad«litional  sales  prompts  advertisers  to  place  their  "A” 
schedules  in  The  Pittshurgh  Press  where  30,350,000  lines  accounted  for  50.2% 
of  Pittsburgh's  advertising  linage  . .  .  during  1955. 

WITH  READERS 

Seven  out  of  ten  Pittsburghers  read  your  message  in  their  favorite  newspaper, 
assuring  you  maximum  sales  for  your  product  or  services.  It's  a  common 
phrase  in  Pittsburgh  to  say  "Why,  I  saw  it  in  the  press.'' 
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